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The Labor Month 
in Review 





THE APPROACH OF Lasor Day was accompanied 
by an extraordinary volume of labor news, much 
of it good, but some of it distasteful to most of the 
labor movement and to the general public. A 
great deal of interest early in August was centered 
on the hearirgs of the Senate Select Committee 
on Improper Activities in the Labor or Manage- 
ment Field ard other labor events related to the 
Committee and the record it was building up. 
By mid-August it was directed to results of three 
important meetings: the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council in Chicago beginning August 12; the 
AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Committee’s hearing 
scheduled for the Teamsters union on August 28; 
and the convention of the Teamsters in Miami 
about a month later. 

James R. Hoffa, Teamster vice president, was in 
the background of this melange of events. On 
July 19 he was acquitted on all three counts of a 
Federal grand jury indictment charging him with 
bribery, conspiracy, and obstruction of justice by 
“planting” a spy on the staff of the Senate select 
committee. His preoccupation with the trial 
had apparently led the Teamsters executive board 
to delay its consideration of AFL-CIO charges of 
corrupt practices. The AFL-CIO Ethical Prac- 
tices Committee, therefore, had twice set aside its 
bearing date for that union. Shortly after the 
acquittal, Hoffa declared his candidacy for presi- 
dency of the union, and claimed support of about 
75 percent of the memberskip. No opposition 
was in sight. 

On August 1, speaking before a Teamster 
audience, he outlined plans for a coordinating 
council of all air, sea, and land transport workers 
(nearly 2.8 million, plus many in trade and service 
occupations claimed by Teamster jurisdiction). 
The proposal was endorsed by Harry Bridges, 
head of the West Coast longshore union, expelled 
from the old CIO for Communist domination, and 


by Capt. William V. Bradley, head of the East 
Coast longshore union, expelled in 1953 by the 
pre-merger AFL for corrupt practices. Leaders 
of rail unions and of the airline pilots expressed 
disinterest. Hoffa’s plan on this matter envisaged 
operation within (and presumably only with the 
consent of) the AFL-CIO, although there was 
widespread speculation that he was laying the 
groundwork for a withdrawal from the federation. 
Consequently a great deal of interest attached to 
his presence at a special convention of the AFL- 
CIO Building Trades Department on August 5, 
where the official AFL-CIO proposed plan for 
settlement of jurisdictional disputes between the 
construction unions and industrial union groups 
was discussed. The department indicated a de- 
sire to work some type of compromise settlement 
plan. Hoffa has vigorously insisted on craft union 
right to do construction, maintenance, and repair 
work in factories, and in this respect had come 
into direct opposition to Walter P. Reuther, Auto 
Workers president, who has championed the right 
of auto workers to be employed on such tasks 
during slack seasons. 

Hoffa has taken sharp issue with the AFL-CIO 
in regard to union officers who take refuge in the 
Fifth Amendment when questioned concerning 
union affairs. The federation would have inter- 
national unions expel officers who thus invoke the 
Fifth Amendment. This was termed by Hoffa a 
deprivation of constitutional rights which the 
Teamsters would not accept, although he added 
that the union would not voluntarily leave the 


AFL-CIO. 


THERE WAS AN EFFORT on the part of the Senate 
select committee, which had subpoenaed Hoffa 
early in August, to link him to John Dioguardi, 
New York extortionist, and to the paper locals, 
rackets, and ‘‘sweetheart”’ labor-management con- 
tracts which filled the orbit of Dioguardi’s activi- 
ties, according to testimony of committee wit- 
nesses. Hoffa himself was to testify before the 
Senate committee in mid-August, while the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council was in session. Dioguardi 
also testified, being paroled from jail for the occa- 
sion. He pleaded the Fifth Amendment. 

Earlier the committee had revealed personal 
use of union funds amounting to thousands of 
dollars by officers of the former AFL Textile 
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Workers union, which also faces a hearing before 
the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Committee. It 
was the sixth union to be charged with violating 
the parent body’s ethical practices code. 

Aside from the scheduled hearings on charges 
against.the Teamsters and other unions, the AFL- 
CIO took other action to clean up its ranks. 
Through presidential order it removed Paul Dorf- 
man as an officer and member of a Chicago Waste 
Handlers Federal labor union for improper con- 
duct with respect to union health and welfare 
funds. Dorfman, an associate of Hoffa, had been 
cited in 1954 by a Congressional committee for 
these welfare fund irregularities. In New York 
City, plans of a special AFL-CIO committee co- 
operating with city officials “to eradicate the out- 
law locals and the outlaw employers who exploit 
Puerto Rican workers’ were announced. Senate 
committee testimony had brought the situation 
to public view. 


OTHER EVENTS were of a more refreshing nature. 
George Meany, AFL-CIO president, was ap- 
pointed to the United States delegation to the 
United Nations. Washington, Kansas, and Texas 
in July brought to 27 the number of States in 
which merger of former AFL and CIO statewide 
organizations have taken place. Such bodies are 
under obligation to effect unification by December 
5. The larger industrial States have not yet 
achieved organic unity, although the New York 
State Federation of Labor convention approved 
the move for late in the fall, conditioned upon pro- 
tection of jurisdictional rights for craft unions. 
Craft jurisdiction has been an impediment to 
amalgamation in many areas. 

In other unity manifestations the Boilermakers 
and Sheet Metal Workers have agreed upon a 1-year 
program to settle jurisdictional problems which 
arise between the two. A similar but broader 2- 
year pact was announced by the Machinists and 
the Brewery Workers. It provides for impartial 
arbitration of unresolved differences and coopera- 
tion in collective bargaining and strike action. 
The Machinists have nine other such agreements. 


IF THERE WERE occasional manifestations of un- 
healthy union situations, there was genuine and 
widespread labor peace. Strike indicators for the 
first half of 1957 were at a postwar low. As of 
mid-August the only strike of national impor- 


tance in recent weeks was in the cement industry. 

Cement strikers, members of the Cement, Lime, 
and Gypsum Workers, had halted work in about 
70 plants during most of July, although some of the 
walkouts had begun as early as May, and con- 
tinued shortage of cement could have had a telling 
effect on construction projects across the country. 
Settlement was generally in the form of a 16.5- 
cent-an-hour package increase, including an 11- 
cent-an-hour across-the-board wage increase. A 
major barrier to settlement had been a union de- 
mand for a guarantee that maintenance, packag- 
ing, and quarrying work would not be farmed out 
to subcontractors when union members were 
available for the work. Most settlements did not 
provide this assurance. 

Another major settlement, with no accompany- 
ing strike, involved the major rubber companies, 
with whom the United Rubber Workers signed 
agreements covering more than 85,000 workers. 
All contracts in the main followed the Goodyear 
pattern, which provided an average 14.5-cents-an- 
hour wage increase and a half cent for uniform 
shift differentials. 

In what the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers called ‘‘a successful departure [by major rail 
lines] from . pattern settlement for the rail- 
road industry and recognition of . a skill 
differential for locomotive engineers,” the union 
and operators on July 18 ratified a negotiated 
13-percent increase spread over a 3-year period 
A 6-percent rise was made retroactive to Novem- 
ber 1. Additional increases of 3.5 percent will be 
due on November 1 of 1957 and 1958. A cost-of- 
living escalator clause, effective as of May 1957, 
was also included in the agreement. 


In Lovistana the AFL-CIO building trades 
unions, early in August were conducting a unique, 
volunteer, and merciful emergency operation to 
supply new housing to indigent persons whose 
dwellings were destroyed or seriously damaged in 
arecent hurricane. Work is being done in coopera- 
tion with the Red Cross, which is supplying the 
building materials. Workmen supply their labor 
free of charge on weekends. 

The Auto Workers have also recently engaged 
in an unusual charitable act in the South. More 
than $2,000 was raised in east coast plants to 
purchase a combine for Negro farmers in Claren- 
don County, S. C. 








Labor Implications 
of Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy 


JOHN I. SAKs* 





THE APPLICATION of atomic energy technology 
to industry affects the work force at many points 
in regard to job opportunities, employment, and 
training; safety and health protection; workmen’s 
compensation; working conditions; and labor 
relations. Implications in these areas of interest 
reflect the newness of the technology, the un- 
certainty of its place in the established industrial 
order, and the unique characteristics of atomic 
energy applied to peaceful purposes. 


Background 


The fissioning of the atom makes possible great 
advances in the conquest of disease, increases in 
the world’s food supply, the provision of cheap 
power, and the application of atomic heat and 
radiation energy for technical advances in the 
industrial arts. The greatest potential gain is 
in the manifold increase of fuel reserves. During 
the past hundred years, rapid industrialization, 
tremendous growth in population, and rises in 
living standards have led to the rapid depletion 
of fossil fuel supplies. Fissionable fuels assure 
the continuance of our modern civilization, which 
is based essentially on the consumption of vast 
amounts of energy. 

The major areas of peaceful nuclear applications 
lie in (1) atomic power; (2) atomic propulsion; 
(3) radiation involving (a) isotopes in industry, 
agriculture, and medicine, (b) food preservation, 
and (c) plastics; and (4) space and process heating. 

Except for the expanding uses of radioisotopes in 
industry, agriculture, and medicine, and pilot 
demonstrations of nuclear ship propulsion, the 
peaceful applications programs are substantially 


limited to research, design, and development. 
Atomic activities for the next several years will 
consequently be dominated by the existing 
establishments producing atomic fuels and radio- 
active source materials, instrumentation, con- 
trols, and equipment. Atomic fuels production 
and basic research and development essentially 
for military purposes are Government-owned, con- 
tractor-operated activities. The privately de- 
veloped ore extraction and atomic components 
industries are quite small and _ substantially 
dependent on Atomic Energy Commission (AEC) 
program expenditures. 

The short-run effects of atomic development on 
the Nation’s economic structure and work force 
should consequently be minor. By the end of 
the next decade, however, anticipated technolog- 
ical breakthroughs will undoubtedly advance the 
development of nuclear power, maritime pro- 
pulsion, food preservation and radiation chem- 
istry, and possible other uses, making them 
competitive between 1970 and 1980. 


Economic Implications. The timing and extent 
of expanded peaceful uses will largely be deter- 
mined by the effectiveness of the atom technology’s 
challenge to current competitive processes for 
which they may substitute. Large financial 
investments and years of developmental effort will 
be required. Success will depend on the size 
and quality of the technical research and develop- 
ment programs through which the scientific 
breakthroughs (and subsequent economic appli- 
cations) must come. Large outlays of technical 
manpower and money for this purpose will conse- 
quently not be as profitable in the short run as 
returns from comparable investments in established 
processes. 

In the meantime, traditional industries will 
grow and continue to advance technologically. 
With few exceptions, raw and fabricated materials 
used in atomic applications are generally identical 
with those used in conventional industries. Hence, 
increased demands for atomic uses, where these 
are not simply replacements for conventional 
industry requirements, may be considered as 
normal growth for these suppliers. Many manu- 





*Of the Division of Labor Market and Manpower Studies, Bureau of 
Employment Security, and member of the Atomic Energy Study Group of 
the U. S. Department of Labor which was responsible for the report Labor 
Implications of Atomic Energy, published in July 1956 
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facturers of heavy industrial equipment and sev- 
eral large-scale chemical producers are actively 
involved in peaceful atomic research and develop- 
ment and prototype experiments. A significant 
volume of atomic applications should consequently 
result only in modified shifts in product emphasis 
for these organizations. 


Radiation Safety Protection 


Radiation hazards and safety and health pro- 
tection are among the most significant implications 
for the work force in the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. These involve complex and somewhat 
indeterminate standards for those working directly 
in exposure areas, for other workers indirectly 
exposed at the place of employment, and for the 
general public. Related also to worker safety 
protection are issues of workmen’s compensation 
in the event of radiation injury. 


Problems of Radiation Exposure. Radiation, in- 
visible and undetectable to the senses, is a unique 
industrial hazard. Radiation can penetrate mat- 
ter in different degrees according to whether 
alpha, beta, gamma, or neutron particles or rays 
are absorbed. In some instances, heavy lead 
shielding or several feet of concrete are not suffi- 
cient protection against radiation. Hence, spe- 
cial instrumentation, controls, and monitoring, 
coupled with basic radiation safety indoctrination 
and job safety instruction, are necessary to guard 
the worker against this insidious danger. 

The effects of radiation exposure are cumula- 
tive. Dosages safe at any one time may prove 
extremely injurious if repeated sufficiently often. 
Diseases such as anemia, leukemia, bone cancer, 
malignant tumors, and genetic damage, thus 
induced may not become evident for many years 
or even decades. Among other determinants of 
the specific degree of injury which an individual 
may suffer are included the quantities and types 
of radiation absorbed, the length of time of absorp- 
tion, the relative amounts of radiation affecting 
different parts of the body, and the radiosensitivity 
of the individual. 

Understanding the hazards of radiation expo- 
sure and the use of safety precautions are conse- 
quently basic to the widespread use of peaceful 
atomic energy. On the other hand, with the 
proper safeguards, working around radiation need 


be no more dangerous than working in other 
industrial processes where safety measures must 
be properly maintained. 

Although relatively few persons currently work 
in radioactive or “hot” areas in atomic installa- 
tions and research laboratories, radiation exposure 
is possible in the course of routine plant operations. 
Unforeseen exposure may arise because of inade- 
quate monitoring or defects in radiation protective 
measures, through accidents to equipment or 
improper precautions in the storage or transpor- 
tation of containers of radioactive materials. 
Radiation contamination of outside areas, some- 
times miles away from the atomic installation, 
can develop through the pollution of atmospheric 
dusts, water supply, or sewage resulting from the 
discharge of industrial waste materials. The 
development and application of adequate safety 
and health standards are consequently of major 
concern to Federal and State Governments and 
to labor and management. 


AEC Safety Programs. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has always placed primary emphasis on 
radiation safety in all atomic program develop- 
ment phases. These include the evaluation from 
the point of safety of the design of reactors, equip- 
ment, and components; the procedures for chemi- 
cal processing of fuels; the planning and scheduling 
of plant operations; the medical programs for 
employees; the selection and training of workers; 
the use of protective clothing, including respira- 
tory masks; the methods of washing; and the 
location of eating and smoking areas. 

Under the 1954 Atomic Energy Act, the AEC 
has responsibility for setting safety standards to 
protect workers and the general public from haz- 
ards arising out of its operations or products 
originating therefrom. It may draw on govern- 
mental or other resources for carrying out this 
responsibility. The AEC has adopted exposure 
standards, established by the National Committee 
on Radiation Protection and Measurement, as to 
permissible levels of exposure to external radiation 
and also as to concentrations, in water or air, of 
radioactive materials which may be ingested or 
inhaled. These standards have been progressively 
raised, i. e., to reduce permissible exposure limits, 
as more advanced data have been accumulated. 
For workers in atomic installations, the permissible 
exposure dosage is generally less than that received 
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from natural radioactive sources in the earth and 
from cosmic rays. For the general public, levels 
are set at about one-tenth of industrial levels. 

The AEC develops cooperatively with its con- 
tractors appropriate procedures and instrumen- 
tation to assure continuous conformity to its 
adopted safety standards and to maintain records 
of radiation safety activity. Few workers in the 
contractor-operated installations are actually al- 
lowed to reach the authorized limits, and for 
workers as a whole, radiation exposure falls well 
below the set standards. 

Early in 1957, the AEC issued its revised 
“Standards for Protection Against Radiation” 
which are applicable to the activities of its licen- 
sees. ‘To assure conformity to adopted standards, 
all licensees for the construction and operation of 
nuclear installations or for the use of licensed 
materials are subject to periodic Government 
inspection by the AEC’s Division of Inspection. 
The basic responsibility for adherence to the AEC 
safety standards, however, rests with the licensee 
whose operations may be suspended or revoked 
for nonadherence. About 4,000 licenses had been 
issued to users of radioactive materials as of 
March 1957, and the number is increasing by 
about 15 percent a year. 

More than 1,700 of a total employment of 
100,000 production and research workers in plants 
and laboratories of the AEC or its contractors 
were engaged in radiation protection work at the 
end of 1956. Specialized personnel numbered 
1,060, including physicists, chemists, engineers, 
meteorologists, radiobiologists, and monitors, and 
supporting technicians and clerical staff numbered 
695. It thus appears that AEC contractors have, 
on the average, been detailing between 1 and 2 
percent of their total personnel to carry out AEC 
protection standards. 

The results of the safety measures are reflected 
in the excellent record since 1945 of Government- 
contractor operations. Between August 1945 and 
July 1956, only 16 radiation accidents involving 
69 individual exposures were reported. These 
accidents resulted in 2 deaths, 1 in 1945 and 1 in 


TT 

i The unit of measure of potential damage to man and mammals by radia- 
tion and generally equivalent to that produced by 1 roentgen of X-ray. 

2 Report of the Atomic Energy Committee of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, 1956, p. 7; see also Biological 
Effects of Atomic Radiation, Summary Reports (Washington, National 
Academy of Sciences, 1956), p. 35. 

“8 Atomic Energy Commission, 21st Semi-Annual Report, January 1957, 


p. 130. 


1946, and 19 skin injuries. Most of the other 
exposures were comparatively minor. In 8 of the 
16 cases, only 1 person was involved. The largest 
single accident involved 28 servicemen who re- 
ceived an unexpected concentration of fallout 
after a 1954 weapons’ test. According to con- 
tractor reports to AEC, more than 99 percent of 
nearly 200,000 workers employed during the 9- 
year period 1947-55 were exposed to less than 5 
rem,' or less than one-third of the present per- 
missible exposure limit of 15 rem a year. 


Atomic Safety Protection in the Private Sector. The 
outstanding record of accident prevention in 
atomic installations is attributable to the precau- 
tions observed by the AEC in an uncharted field 
and the revision of safety limits made in the light 
of its experience. It also stems from the fact that 
AEC contractors’ safety costs are paid for under 
Government contract. However, safety-protec- 
tion cost becomes a very real problem with the 
prospective large-scale extension of peaceful 
applications to private, competitive industrial 
processes. 

The character of safety supervision in the tran- 
sition to peacetime operation may suffer because 
personnel in private establishments may be less 
familiar and not as alert in dealing with radiation 
hazards and because costs in a competitive situa- 
tion may be a controlling factor. The conse- 
quence of inadequate protection because of cost 
or carelessness has been indicated by the history 
of medical X-ray uses. As a result of inadequate 
understanding and lack of effective protective 
measures over a period of decades, the life expect- 
ancy of roentgenologists has been shown to aver- 
age several years less than that of other medical 
practitioners.” 


Federal-State Safety Program Relationships. The 
announced policy of the AEC in regard to the use 
of licensed materials is to “observe the traditional 
relationship between the State agencies and private 
industry on other types of safety matters.” * One 
of the methods used by the Commission to effec- 
tuate this policy is to invite the participation of 
officials of interested local and State agencies in 
the inspection of atomic installations by AEC field 
inspectors. The AEC thus hopes to assist in 
training a body of competent technical inspection 
personnel. The States are also notified when new 
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licenses for the use of materials are issued to 
establishments or institutions within their borders. 
In the case of licensed utilization facilities (cur- 
rently limited to nuclear reactors), the AEC 
inspects all stages of construction, the testing of 
equipment, preoperational test runs, and subse- 
quent startup and operations. 

In 1955, the AEC established a 12-member 
advisory committee of State officials from health, 
labor, and legal departments. The committee 
meets about twice a year to discuss such matters 
as the licensing program, regulations prescribing 
adequate radiation protection standards, or the 
need for training local officials in radiological 
health protection. 

Since States have the police power to regulate 
intrastate health and safety matters, the pos- 
sibilities of conflict in approach and application 
of radiation safety standards as compared to the 
AEC program may exist. ‘The constitutionality 
of State regulation in the atomic energy area was 
left somewhat in doubt under the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954. Some types of State and local 
action may be possible even where the AEC 
exercises its authority under the act. Further- 
more, the States alone have responsibility for 
establishing safety standards for radiological 
hazards growing out of the use of X-ray machines, 
radium, and radioisotopes produced by particle 
accelerators (as distinct from those obtained 
through fission sources). 

The need for a more adequate safety-standards 
program is underscored by the fast expanding 
area of uses,‘ the limited staff for inspection by 
the AEC, and the present scant technical facilities 
of State agencies. The only alternative at this 
time is the increasing delegation of safety re- 
sponsibility to licensees. The review procedures 
under the present AEC regulations can lead to 
the modification or suspension of licenses in the 
event of failure to observe regulations, but only 
after damage is done.® 
Workmen’s Compensation. Special workmen’s 
compensation issues grow out of the unique factors 
of nuclear radiation. State laws in this field are 
generally inadequate. The major deficiencies in 
State workmen’s compensation provisions are the 
lack of full coverage of occupational diseases, 
limitations on the time period allowed for filing 
claims for benefits, and the inadequacy of pro- 


‘visions for medical treatment.® 


The complicated 
legal question of fixing liability in the event of 
radiation injuries which may appear several years 
subsequent to separation from atomic energy 
employment is still to be resolved. 


Manpower Characteristics and Training 


The scope and character of manpower and 
training problems in the atomic field are also of 
significance in considering labor implications of 
atomic energy. Employment in all phases of 
atomic energy activity in the spring of 1957 
totaled something over 150,000. About 117,000 
workers were employed by the Atomic Energy 
Commission and its operations and construction 
contractors—103,000 in operations and over 14,000 
in construction. (See table 1.) Rough estimates 
of the balance were as follows: uranium mining, 
ore reduction, and refining mills, 10,000; research 
and development financed by private industry, 
universities, and foundations, 3,000 to 5,000; 
design, manufacture, and installation of reactors, 
vessels, components, and auxiliary equipment, 
15,000 to 20,000; instrumentation and isotopic 
devices, 4,000 to 6,000; and miscellaneous, 3,000 
to 5,000. 


AEC-Contractor Employment. Total employment 
by the Atomic Energy Commission and its con- 
tractors increased approximately 10 percent 
between December 1955 and March 1957, but 
was still more than 20 percent below that of June 
1952 when construction activity was at its peak. 
In March 1957, the bulk of employment was con- 
centrated in the production and refinement of 
atomic fuels used predominantly for military 
purposes and Government-controlled research 
and development operations. That type of em- 
ployment increased 1% times between 1949 and 
1957, whereas construction employment, which 
increased about 5 times between 1949 and 1952, 
was approximately the same in 1957 as it was in 
1949. These trends are indicative of the ex- 
pansion of atomic facilities. With the recent 
completion of new major AEC production instal- 
lations at Savannah River, S. C., Paducah, Ky., 


41957 Hearings before the [Congressional] Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, Pt. I, Sec. 202, Statutory Hearings, p. 101. 

5 Atomic Energy Commission, op. cit., p. 129. 

*See Workmen’s Compensation and Radiation Hazards (in Monthly 
Labor Review, Apri] 1957, pp. 455-459). 
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and Portsmouth, Ohio, and very large additions 
to the Oak Ridge, Tenn., and Hanford, Wash., 
facilities, it is reasonable to expect that operations 
employment will expand still further. 

Based on the general nature of the processes 
and the types of equipment used, the structure and 
characteristics of the AEC-contractor work force 
are most comparable to those in the inorganic 
chemicals and the petroleum and coal products 
industries. The bulk of the personnel consist of 
skilled and semiskilled chemical-process operators, 
service and maintenance mechanics, and a sig- 
nificant proportion of technical and managerial 
staff. Atomic installations, however, also employ 
large numbers of guards, because of the relation- 
ship of these plants to national security, and 
significant numbers of atomic health and safety 
personnel for protection against radiation hazards. 

Most of an atomic plant’s personnel are in- 
experienced and locally recruited at the time of 
hiring. Where no apprenticeable craft skill is 
involved, production and service workers are 
routinely trained on the job. The normal large- 
scale manufacturing activity characteristics which 
the atomic fuels and byproducts processing 
plants appear to have acquired, are reflected in 
the hours, earnings, and turnover statistics of the 
AEC-contractor operations. Atomic energy in- 
stallations compare very favorably with all man- 
ufacturing and with industrial inorganic chemicals 
at all points and only fall slightly below the prod- 
ucts of petroleum and coal where stable and profit- 


able oil refinery activities are a dominant factor. 


(See table 2.) 


AEC Installations Work Force Experience. The 
routinization of atomic production operations is 
borne out by the experience at the four AEC 
installations at Oak Ridge, Tenn., and Paducah, 
Ky. The Union Carbide Nuclear Corp., the op- 
erating contractor, assumed responsibility in 1943 
at the Oak Ridge gaseous diffusion plant 
(ORGDP), in 1947 at a second Oak Ridge plant 
(Y-12, electrochemical byproducts), in 1948 at the 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory (ORNL), and 
in 1950 at the Paducah gaseous diffusion plant 
(PGDP). 

Employment at the Oak Ridge plants showed 
a consistent downtrend from 1947 through 1950, 
but increased significantly from 1951 to 1954 as 
large additions were made to existing facilities. 
Modifications in employment levels in 1955 and 
1956 are presumably a result of more effective 
use of the new facilities. Employment at Paducah 
has continued substantially unchanged since 
normal production activity levels were reached in 
1952. (See table 3.) 

Hourly paid craftsmen, production, and mainte- 
nance workers in the 3 production plants made up 
between 57 and 70 percent of the payroll in 
December 1956. (See table 4.) Large numbers 
of security guards and clerical and service per- 
sonnel made up the weekly paid group of workers. 
At the ORNL, the different distribution reflects 


TABLE 1.—Employment of Atomic Energy Commission and contractors, 1949-57 
{In thousands} 
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TaBLe 2.—Hours, gross earnings, and labor turnover rates 
of production workers in Atomic Energy Commission and 
contractor establishments and selected industries, February 
and March 1957 and March 1956 
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the much larger emphasis on research and de- 
velopment, with correspondingly increased pro- 
portions of professional and technical staff. 
The number of women employed was not 
significant. Of the 1,887 women employed, only 
217 were production workers. However, the 
limited employment of women in basic atomic 
production and research activities—12 percent 
of the total jobs in these 4 plants—compared 
favorably with female employment participation 
in industrial inorganic chemicals (8 percent) or 
products of petroleum and coal (7 percent). 
Generally, work at basic atomic installations 
does not appear to call for special aptitudes or 
unique industrial backgrounds except in research 
and development and in some limited specialized 
operations. This is indicated by the recruitment 
experience and the worker educational achieve- 
ment level at the AEC-Union Carbide Nuclear 
plants. No difficulties were reported in obtaining 
local labor for basic production operations at these 
semirural plant sites, nor in training them effec- 
tively on the job despite a lack of previous factory 
experience. At Paducah, 15 percent of all em- 
ployees had less than a high school education; 
at ORNL, 20 percent, at ORGDP, 40 percent, 
and at Y—12, 42 percent. At these latter 2 plants, 
over 20 percent had had only a grade school 
education or less. : 
The weighted average length of service at the 
end of 1956 was 8.2 years at ORGDP, 6.7 at 
ORNL, 6.0 at Y-12, and 4.5 at Paducah. Since 


major personnel additions were made at the Oak 
Ridge plants after 1950 and Paducah began oper- 
ations only in 1951, these average periods of 
service point to a very considerable degree of 
stability in employment. 

The apparently satisfactory character of atomic 
installation working conditions is also reflected in 
part in the distances a large proportion of the 
workers are willing to commute. Fifteen percent 
of the ORGDP personnel, 9 percent of those at 
the Y—-12 plant, 11 percent at ORNL, and 21 per- 
cent at Paducah travel 20 miles or more each way. 
Four percent of the workers at ORGDP commute 
40 miles or more in each direction daily. A major 
factor may be that these are by far the largest 
sources of well-paying job opportunities in the 
area and thus attract rural job seekers within a 
wide radius. 

According to records of exit interviews, volun- 
tary quits because of transportation, housing dif- 
ficulties, health problems, or dissatisfaction with 
earnings, hours, or working conditions were 
negligible. 

The accident records at these atomic installa- 
tions are likewise illuminating in regard to safety 
as a consideration in expanding future atomic in- 
dustry employment. During 1956, there were no 
fatalities or permanent total disabilities in 3 of the 
plants and only 2 such occurrences in the fourth. 
Total accident frequency rates per million hours 
worked for the calendar year 1956 were: ORGDP, 
1.72; Y-12, 2.27; ORNL, 0.55; and Paducah, 1.87. 


New Atomic Occupations. The character of the 
manpower requirements involved in atomic reac- 
tor construction and operations, in the reprocess- 


TaBLeE 3.—Employment trends at AEC-Union Carbide 
Nuclear contractor plants, 1947-56 
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ing of fuels, in the uses of radioactive isotopes, and 
in the manufacture of atomic instrumentation, 
calls essentially for modifications in existing skills. 
There are relatively few new occupational titles 
and these are associated predominantly with 
technical research, design, and development, as 
the nuclear physicist, and with radiation health 
protection where health physicist, radiation ana- 
lyst, radiation monitor, and decontamination 
technician are identifiable. At the operating 
level, there are the coolant tester, heliare welder, 
and reactor operator. 

In-plant radiation safety measures are under 
the control of specially trained health physicists 
who generally are also responsible for worker 
safety training and monitoring of the environment 
to assure adequate protection for the outside 
public. Worker safety training includes indoc- 
trination and education programs including health 
physics lectures, pamphlets, etc. The health 
physicist, an occupational specialty growing di- 
rectly out of atomic safety requirements, has usu- 
ally had postgraduate work in theoretical and 
applied physics. 

The radiation analyst, a subprofessional who 
works under the health physicist’s direction, is 
qualified to evaluate hazards and make remedial 
recommendations. He in turn may supervise the 
radiation monitor who performs a more routine 
function of operating devices to measure the 
amounts of radioactivity which might be present 
in areas of possible exposure. The monitor may 
also function as part of a decontamination crew 
or combine the monitoring function with routine 
nonradiation protection activities. The decon- 
tamination technicians act to clean up an area 
after radiation leakage has raised the radiation 
level to a point where corrective safety measures 
must be taken to protect personnel and equip- 
ment. 

Coolant testers are very few in number and are 
engaged solely on testing the effectiveness of 
liquid metal coolants for use in certain types of 
reactors. These workers are readily trained on 
the job. Heliare welders, using an inert gas weld- 
ing process on metals, are essential in the con- 
struction of reactors and auxiliary facilities. Al- 
though large numbers may be needed on major 
atomic projects, ordinary welders with several days’ 
instruction, and other workers with a very few 
weeks of special training, can usually meet nuclear 


TaBLeE 4.—Distribution of employment in AEC-Union 
Carbide Nuclear contractor plants, by time basis of com- 
pensation and sex, December 1956 
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construction specifications. Reactor operators 
are licensed to operate the controls of a reactor 
panel. This function, originally performed by 
graduate engineers or scientists, has been progres- 
sively downgraded so that high school graduates 
can be trained on the job and can qualify for 
AEC licenses. Readily trainable service or pro- 
duction occupations in atomic activities which 
may take on greater significance, depending on 
the numbers and types of reactors in use, are the 
reactor assembler and fuel-element assembler. 


Craft Training Requirements. In general, produc- 
tion and craft skill characteristics are identical with 
those found in related chemical, metalworking, or 
the construction industries. Craft specifications 
are, however, far more exacting in the manu- 
facture, installation, and maintenance of material 
and equipment subject to possible radiation con- 
tamination, requiring far more precision work and 
the development of special methods for handling 
and working with atomic materials and equipment. 
This is imperative to provide adequate shielding 
and leak-proof fittings and joints. Existing craft 
practices consequently need reexamination in the 
light of these new circumstances. 

Plumbers, pipefitters, machinists, millwrights, 
boilermakers, machine-tool operators, electricians, 
and welders are especially affected by this consider- 
ation in atomic reactor construction and operating 
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maintenance. Such skill modifications and their 
extension into new areas of activity call for certain 
changes in existing craft training. In the short 
run, much of this training will be in-plant adapta- 
tion of the existing pool of skills to the more exact- 
ing requirements. In the longer run, changes will 
be made in organized training programs, including 
expanded apprenticeship or combined vocational 
instruction and on-the-job training under the 
supervision of experienced craftsmen. 

Some unions are reorganizing their apprentice- 
ship training programs to take cognizance of the 
types of performance standards and work specifi- 
cations required in the atomic field. Millwright, 
pipefitter, and boilermaker unions have obtained 
AEC access permits to classified information so as 
to study the impacts of the new technology on 
their craft activities. 


Professional Manpower Problems. The principal 
manpower problem in atomic energy development 
is clearly the shortage of professional skills.’ 
Trained engineers and scientists are needed in pure 
and applied atomic research and development and, 
to a lesser degree, in nuclear applications. Tech- 


nical progress in peaceful applications is directly 


tied to the expansion in numbers of professionally 
trained personnel devoted to further research and 
development. 

According to the AEC, in September 1956, 
19,000 engineers and scientists were employed 
among the 113,300 workers engaged in its activi- 
ties. Excluding the 14,800 workers in contract 
construction, they represented approximately 19 
percent of operations, research, and development 
employment of the AEC contractors. In the spe- 
cialized national atomic research laboratories 
where the bulk of the technical developmental 
activity is concentrated, about 30 percent of the 
employment consisted of professionally trained 
specialists. 

More than half of all the technicians employed 
in the AEC program are chemical or mechanical 
engineers. One-third are physical scientists, 
mostly physicists and chemists. The remaining 
one-sixth are biological, medical, and other miscel- 
laneous scientists. This group of professional 
workers is supported by at least an equal number 
of technical aids, research and laboratory assist- 
ants, and other subprofessional personnel. 


The atomic energy industry needs a large, con- 
tinuing supply of engineering and scientific grad- 
uates who would customarily acquire nuclear com- 
petence on the job or through supplementary 
graduate training courses. In the face of national 
shortages and the keen competition from all other 
areas in the economy which seek comparable types 
of professionally trained personnel, satisfying this 
need constitutes a major problem. 


Labor Needs of Atomic Peacetime Uses. Since 
power is prospectively the largest single peaceful 
application of atomic energy, its manpower 
requirements are of particular interest. The 
AEC roughly estimates that 44,000 workers, 
including 2,300 engineers, would be needed to 
operate atomic plants of 175 million kilowatts 
capacity. This figure is limited to the nuclear 
heat production function. The manpower for the 
electricity generation and distribution operations 
would remain the same for both atomic and con- 
ventional type power plants. 

This estimate is generally regarded by private 
power and equipment industry experts as being 
at least one-third too high, principally because it 
is based on a manpower staffing pattern used at 
an AEC reactor, designed and operated for 
entirely different (nonpower) purposes. Further- 
more, they maintain that the introduction within 
the next 25 years of the largest conceivable 
nuclear power program will not require the net 
addition of even such modified manpower esti- 
mates. Regardless of source, these estimates 
need to be offset by the staff which would other- 
wise have been employed in modern, efficient, con- 
ventional type plants for which atomic produced 
heat will substitute. It is conceivable that with 
advanced nuclear design, manpower requirements 
may even be reduced further to some limited 
degree. 

Isotopes in industry have not created any 
identifiable change in manpower requirements. 
Users of isotopic control and measuring devices in 
continuous process industries such as rubber, 
paper, and cigarette manufacturing claim that 
they produce large dollar savings brought about by 
increased efficiency of operation through quality 
controls, and reduction of wastage, but such 

7 Hearings, op. cit., pp. 12, 13, and 97. 


* Rep ort of the McKinny Panel to the [Congressional] Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, February 1956, Vol. II, p. 545. 
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devices have not resulted in the technological dis- 
placement of currently employed workers. On 
the other hand, their use has not created additional 
manpower needs. 

The manufacture, assembly, and installation of 
the essential atomic instruments, gages, and 
other devices will create limited demands for 
additional scientific instrument makers, calibra- 
tion technicians, lens and gage grinders, etc. 
The largest increase in this relatively small 
industry’s demands, however, will be in the num- 
ber of semiskilled assemblers, who can be readily 
trained on the job. 


Atomic Energy and Organized Labor 


Organized labor’s other interests in atomic 
energy involve (1) conditions of collective bargain- 
ing, (2) interunion jurisdictional matters, and (3) 
development of worker and public understanding 
and acceptance of industrial atomic applications. 


Collective Bargaining. Certain aspects of atomic 
labor relations are unique. Nuclear industrial 
technology emerged as a wartime crash program 
completely dominated by national defense and 
security considerations which led the Federal 
Government to request the unions to refrain 
from organizing activity and introducing collec- 
tive bargaining procedures. Only in 1946 did 
unions win representation rights at Government- 
owned, contractor-operated atomic installations. 
The threat of a strike in 1948 at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., led to the establishment by the President 
of the United States of a labor relations panel for 
the atomic energy installations.* This panel with 
some modifications made in September 1953, and 
some additional minor changes in January 1957, 
may, with the consent of the parties involved, 
exercise jurisdiction over disputes which threaten 
to disrupt essential aspects of the atomic energy 
program. Under the present operational proce- 
dures, unions and contractors at AEC installa- 
tions are expected to negotiate on normal aspects 
of working relationships (that is, exclusive of 


*See Panel to Handle Atomic Energy Plant Disputes (in Monthly 
Labor Review, June 1949, pp. 661-662). 

1 General Policy Statement of the U. 8. Atomic Energy Commission 
Relative to Contractor Personnel Management and Labor Relations, 1955. 

i! President’s Report, Proceedings to the 46th Annual Convention of the 
Meta! Trades Department of the American Federation of Labor, November 
28, 1955, pp. 6-7. 


security matters) and to make every effort at 
peaceful settlement of disputes through collective 
bargaining and full use of the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service. 

The panel’s special role is to aid in voluntary 
settlement only after it is felt that all other pro- 
cedures have been exhausted and the AEC has 
determined that a stoppage would have very 
serious consequences on the program. While the 
panel has jurisdiction and for 30 days thereafter 
it it issues recommendations for settlement, the 
parties to the dispute are to continue existing terms 
and conditions of employment. If the panel fails 
to issue recommendations, or if either party rejects 
the recommendations which may be issued, the 
parties are free to take further action. From 
July 1953 to March 1957, 32 cases were heard by 
the “Ching”? panel as compared with 61 cases 
handled by the earlier “Davis” panel (named after 
their respective chairmen, Cyrus Ching and Wil- 
liam H. Davis). 

The AEC has a very immediate interest in all 
labor-management negotiations at atomic installa- 
tions because of the special factors of Government 
ownership of plant and materials and the necessity 
for continuity of production at certain vital 
installations. It reserves to itself absolute and 
final authority on questions of security—an issue 
of considerable contention in the process of de- 
veloping effective collective bargaining. The AEC 
also is in the peculiar position of being a silent 
third partner to labor-management negotiations 
since it “reviews labor expenses under cost-type 
contracts as a part of its responsibility for assuring 
judicious expenditure of public funds.” *° 

One difficulty, suggested by the president of the 
AFL-CIO Metal Trades Department and other 
observers, is the lack of economic pressure felt 
by the management side."' The contractors have 
no capital investment in the installations, do not 
compete for customers, and lack the motive of 
profits or the fear of loss as the basis for settlement 
since they operate on a cost-plus-fixed-fee AEC 
contract. Thus the strike as the ultimate eco- 
nomic weapon lacks much of its private industry 
effectiveness. 

The history of labor relations in AEC installa- 
tions has been reasonably smooth partly because 
of organized labor’s recognition of the special 
national interest in these activities and, according 
to management, partly because of a certain degree 
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of pressure exercised by Government on contrac- 
tors to reach settlements which in their private 
operations might not be so readily acceptable. 
Lengthy work stoppages at a Hanford, Wash., 
construction project and at an AEC contractor 
operation in Buffalo, N. Y., nevertheless did 
occur in the summer of 1956—basically over wage 
and other payment differentials. [Eprror’s 
Norr.—A Portsmouth, Ohio, facility dispute 
ended a day before an 80-day injunction, obtained 
under the national emergency provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, expired on August 3, 1957.] 
Agreements between operating unions and AEC 
contractors generally do not contain detailed 
clauses which are uniquely concerned with condi- 
tions of work at atomic installations, although 
reference is frequently made to the establishment 
and administration of plant safety programs. 
Some of these programs emphasize joint labor- 
management participation on plant safety com- 
mittees; others require the employer to maintain 
an adequate safety program including appropriate 
clothing, devices, and equipment, and the workers, 
under penalty of caution or discharge for non- 
compliance, to adhere to the safety regulations; 
more commonly, clauses state that workers are to 
be available for medical checkups as determined 
by management. In general, these safety and 
health provisions are not so different from those 
found in labor-management agreements in heavy 
industry. Clauses which require security clear- 
ance as a condition of employment are comparable 
to those in other defense connected activities. 
Some of the AEC contractor operations, being 
intimately associated with basic national defense 
interests, are substantially similar in that regard 
to other military end-products activities such as 
ordnance and aircraft production. Hence, condi- 
tions of collective bargaining which apply in 
these defense-related industries might be con- 
sidered as largely applicable to some Government 
atomic activities. Under such conditions, the 
essentiality of continuity of operations would 
be determined on the basis of the particular 
activity involved and current defense needs. 
Thus, though strikes have occurred in AEC 
construction and component installations during 
the past decade, they have not resulted in the 
consequences which were once thought inevitable. 
It might be concluded that normal collective 
bargaining processes should be permitted in these 


installations, with necessary safeguards written 
into the agreements to protect property and 
processes and to carry on certain essential mainte- 
nance functions in the event of failure to reach 
satisfactory settlements. 

In the widening area of peaceful applications in 
the civilian economy, there is no basis for any 
modification in normal collective bargaining pro- 
cedures other than the assurance that basic safety 
procedures will be maintained at points affected 
by work stoppages. 


Inierunion Jurisdictional Problems. Many of the 
labor relations issues involve interunion work 
jurisdictions. Jurisdictional problems will con- 
tinue to grow as a result of the very fluid nature of 
the evolving atomic technology. The changing 
craft requirements due to the greater precision 
specifications in atomic activities will tend to 
narrow the established divisions between organized 
crafts. They may lead to possible overlap as, 
for example, between boilermakers and pipefitters, 
or between millwrights and machinists.” Satis- 
factory and lasting settlements of such issues will 
be slow in coming because of the dynamic char- 
acter of the technology. As additional advances 


are nade and new materials, tools, equipment, and 
operating methods are brought into use, jurisdic- 


tional conflicts may become acute. Some of the 
established interunion jurisdictional agreements 
are presently being revised. Added familiariza- 
tion with the technology and standardization of 
nomenclature in atomic applications may help 
minimize the number of potential disputes. 


Worker and Public Acceptance of Atomic Energy. 
Organized labor’s leaders who are concerned with 
the possible impact of peaceful atomic develop- 
ments on the civilian economy are facing, along 
with industry and government, the basic problem 
of securing widespread worker and public accept- 
ance of atomic energy as a characteristic of normal, 
everyday life. Some feel that the problems of 
general public education and worker acceptance 
of the hazards of atomic plants are separate 
matters. In the latter situation, it is argued, 
conditions differ only in degree from other types 
of industrial activity risks, for example, in mining, 
explosives manufacture, and oilfield operations. 


13 Charles F. MacGowan, International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, be 
fore the Atomic Industrial Forum, San Francisco, April 5, 1955. 
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Adequate radiation safety protection in all situa- 
tions involving atomic applications are natural'y 
assumed to be a prior condition for their introduc- 
tion into the civilian economy. 

The elimination of many public misconceptions 
about atomic energy can be accomplished through 
widespread dissemination of adequate and accurate 
information. On the general issue of public- 


worker education, the AFL-CIO top leadership 
has recommended the establishment of a statutory 
Labor-Management Advisory Committee to the 
Atomic Energy Commission to advise on the 
development of sound atomic labor relations and 
to assist in bringing about public understanding 
of peaceful atomic uses through labor’s organiza- 
tional and related media. 





[The areas of AEC influence on atomic energy installation policies are the 
following :] 

First, we [the AEC] recognize that it is a role of government to assure that 
wages, hours, safety regulations and working conditions are adequate in 
terms of the general welfare, and not substandard in relation to normal 
industrial practices. Second, with all costs reimbursed by the government, 

Government must 
Clearly we will not 


there is no profit incentive to economical operation. 
assure that public funds are expended judiciously. 
substitute our judgment for that of the contractor as to a particular wage 


rate or working condition. But we do see that the general level of wages is 
not stratospheric, and that conditions in our plants are not unstabilizing in 
relation to other plants. Third, we recognize a specific role in enforcement 
of certain labor laws—more specifically, the Davis-Bacon and Eight Hour 
laws, as well as the executive order on nondiscrimination in employment. 
Fourth, we accept a rather specific and paramount role in relation to security 
of information and of plant. 

A fifth area relates to disputes settlement. With well over 90 percent of 
our effort, in terms of both dollars and people, directed at defense needs, 
continuity of production is important. 


—Oscar 8S. Smith, Obligations of Government as Owner, Financier and Consumer 
in Relation to Collective Bargaining (in Labor Law Journal, Chicago, November 
1956, pp. 684-685). 
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Oprnions vary widely on the location of employing 
establishments and its relation to residential pat- 
terns. Many believe that business and industry, 
as well as people, are locating on a large scale in the 
suburbs, and drastically reducing employment 
opportunities in the heart of metropolitan areas. 
It is also believed by some that workers normally 
live close to job opportunities in their field of work. 
Still others hold that a city within a metropolitan 
area has some independent economic character 
separate and distinct from its environs. Each 
view has some element of truth but there 1s little 
evidence to indicate that these views are generally 
valid. On the contrary, ample evidence points to 
the following: (1) The great bulk of job opportu- 
nities—particularly in trade and service indus- 
tries—continues to be in the center of the area; 
(2) little relationship exists between the place 
where workers live and the place where they are 
employed; expressed in another way, relatively 
few workers reside in the immediate area in which 
job opportunities in their field of work are found; 
and (3) from an employment standpoint, at least, 
independent cities within labor market areas are 
not self-sufficient economic units. 

These conclusions stem from studies of employ- 
ment by place of work and by place of residence 
in large metropolitan areas conducted over a num- 
ber of years by State employment security agencies 
under the auspices of the Bureau of Employment 
Security, U. S. Department of Labor.!. The place 
of work and place of residence studies are under- 
taken primarily to meet the administrative needs 
of the Federal-State employment security system 
in dealing with problems of organizational struc- 
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ture and location of public employment offices.? 
In a small area, where only one local office is 
needed, there is no basic problem in this connec- 
tion. However, in large metropolitan areas, where 
more than one local office is needed for successful 
employment service and unemployment insurance 
operations, questions arise as to: How many such 
local offices should there be? Should they be 
established to serve a particular geographic seg- 
ment of the metropolitan area, or should they be 
specialized offices organized on an_industrial- 
occupational basis, serving the entire area? Where 
should the local office be located so as to provide 
the optimum service to both employers and 
job seekers? 

To answer these and related questions, a meth- 
odology which provides for analysis of area em- 
ployment by place of work and place of residence 
has been developed. Basically, it is designed to 
(1) identify sub-labor-markets within the metro- 
politan area which are substantially self-contained, 
i. e., those sections which have substantial balance 
between job opportunities and industrial attach- 
ment of the worker residents of that section, and 
(2) identify that part of the total labor market 
area which is not self-contained and in which there 
is no apparent correlation between place of work 
and place of residence. 


Methodology 


The basic methodology used in the analyses 
involves comparisons by industry and broad 
industry groups between place of work and place 
of residence of the employed labor force within 
subareas of a metropolitan area. The broad in- 
dustry groups are usually as follows: (1) industrial 
activities (usually manufacturing, construction, 
transportation-communication-public utilities, 
and business and repair services); (2) white-collar 
activities (wholesale and retail trade, and finance- 
insurance-real estate); and (3) service activities 
(eating and drinking places, hotel and lodging 
houses, personal services, amusements, medical 


*Of the Office of Program Review and Analysis, Bureau of Employment 
Security. 

1 See Using Labor Market Facts in Establishing Multi-Local Office Oper- 
ations (in Employment Security Review, Bureau of Employment Security, 
July 1955, p. 5). 

2 Areas studied include Seattle, Wash.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Chicago, M1.; 
Miami, Fla.; Baltimore, Md.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Philadelphia, Pa.; New York, 
N. Y.; Northeastern New Jersey; St. Louis, Mo.; and Cleveland, Ohio. 
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services, and domestics). Two basic sources are the place of work and residence data are usually 
used to provide the necessary information for presented on an area map by means of industry 
place of work and place of residence studies: (1) bar charts. In some areas, employment concen- 
place of residence data (unpublished) by 2-digit tration points by place of work are also identified 
industry detail, by Census tract taken from for each of the industry groups and for important 
Decennial Censuses of Population; and (2) place individual industries. The data can then be 
of work data obtained primarily from employer cumulated by distance from the selected point— 
contribution reports under the Federal-State l-mile radius, 2-mile radius, or less, etc.—both 
unemployment insurance laws and supplemented — by place of work and place of residence. This 
for noncovered industries from other local sources. | permits the delineation of that part of the total 
The latter data are then coded by Census tract labor market area that must be covered in order 
(or other civil division) within the metropolitan to achieve balance between labor demand (place 
area in the same way as the Census place of resi- of work) and labor supply (place of residence).* 
dence data. 
In dividing a metropolitan area into sections Job Opportunities vs. Labor Supply 

for analytical purposes, the homogeneity of em- ; ad 
ployment by place of work is usually the guiding The surveys found that job opportunities in 
factor. The number of subareas within the area ™etropolitan areas were concentrated in a few 
is based on such factors as the metropolitan area’s districts while workers resided throughout the 
geographic size, its total employment, and the entire area. In all of the areas studied, the bulk 
complexity of its industrial composition. The of the job opportunities were located a relatively 
place of work and place of residence data are short distance from the center of the area. rer 
compared and analyzed by industry and subsec- example, in the Chicago area (Cook and DuPage 
tions of the area. To facilitate interpretations, Counties), some 38 percent of all workers were 
employed in the relatively small Greater Loop 
2 For a more detailed description of the methodology used in a specific section, but less than 3 percent of all workers 





area, see Residence and Employment in the New York Metropolitan Area, resided in that section. In the New York Citv 
1950, New York State Department of Labor, Division of Employment, . a is a " 2 
1953 (appendix A). Metropolitan Area (New York City and Nassau, 


Percentage distribution of employed persons by place of work and residence, New York City metropolitan area, 1950,' by 
major industry group and county 





| Ate | . 
| | White-collar worker Communications 
All industries 2 Manufacturing | Other industrial? | industries ¢ | Service industries*| and other public 
| } 


County 





| | | utilities 
| 
| Place of | Place of | Place of | Place of | Place of | Place of | Place of | Place of 


| | 
Place of | Place of | Place of | Place of 
work | Fesidence work residence| work residence work residence 


work residence; work | residence 























| | 

SS | 4.28 14. 72 | 4.45 | 15. 16 5.99 | 15.17 3.14 15. 67 5. 9 13. 79 4.53 14. 97 
Kings (Brooklyn) .........-.--| 14. 29 28.03 | 22.01 | 33. 47 | 9. 87 | 28. 74 7.79 27.09 13. 86 22. 46 | 12. 58 25. 51 
New York (Manhattan) .___-- 63. 75 22. 93 52. 69 19. 53 62. 77 | 7. 26 76. 18 | 22. 90 62. 94 34. 61 63. 28 10. 90 
SE Ti ae | 7.91 16. 40 | 9.70 16. 50 11. 34 | 17. 51 5.49 17.17 7.16 13. 24 5.04 22. 85 
SS HeianesiaeiieeaLe 8) 17 .79 1. 57 34) 261 . 36 1.68 74 1. 94 97 2. 94 
en eae one iincbiaiaiels 3.79 | 6. 45 | 3.65 5. 44 | 4.99 | 7.96 3.08 | 6. 58 3.18 4.20 8.31 11.18 
cists cieiragavirioniome=nnmgl 1.09 2. 38 1. 36 1. 59 77 3. 53 . 75 1.78 1. 53 3. 10 1.27 2. 93 
0 eS See a eee | - 52 .78 4 87 - 29 | . 8 17 60 2 1.11 .78 83 
IG a is testimaindbonownne 3. 80 6. 52 4.41 5. 86 3. 64 6. 42 3.04 6. 58 4.35 5. 55 3. 24 7. 89 
_ | Pelee ae 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 
Total workers in New York ; 

City metropolitan area....__ 3, 614, 400 | 1, 063, 100 444, 200 1, 314, 700 459, 000 125, 100 

1 Number of employed persons and percent distribution by place of resi- ‘ Includes wholesale and retail trade except eating and drinking places; 
dence represents data of 1950 Census of Population adjusted to exclude finance, insurance, and real estate; mining; entertainment, recreation, and 
workers engaged in the following activities: railroad and railway express, related services; professional, technical, business, and educational services. 
government educational services, and government administrative functions. 5 Includes eating and drinking places; hotels; medical and health services; 
Distribution by place of work based on sample f establishments with 12 and other personal services. 

, y s 7 ie New York State Unemployment Insurance . . oe . 

low pes Pyne ep eyt pte be hacen Bence ng “It ge samen Norte: Because of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily 
that all employed persons living in the New York City metropolitan area equal totals. 


also worked in the area. 

2 Includes 208,300 employees not shown separately. 

3 Includes contract construction; transportation, excluding interstate rail- 
ways and railway express; and repair services other than personal service 
repair shops. 


Source: Residence and Employment in the New York Metropolitan Area, 
1950, New York State Department of Labor, Division of Employment. 
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Suffolk, and Westchester Counties), the geo- 
graphically small southern portion of Manhattan 
accounted for 58 percent of all the jobs, but for 
only 5 percent of the resident workers in the area. 
(See table.) Similar patterns existed in the 
Philadelphia area (Philadelphia County) where 
the central section of the city had more than 40 
percent of the employment and only 5 percent of 
the resident workers. 

In the suburban areas, to which population 
has been moving and in which both industry and 
trade have been locating in the recent past, the 
number of resident workers continued to be much 
greater than the number of local job opportunities. 
Thus, outside the 12-mile radius from the center 
of Los Angeles County, population constituted 
26 percent and jobs 13 percent of the area’s 
total. A similar situation existed in Chicago 
where, outside the 7-mile radius resident workers 
accounted for 34 percent and jobs for only 15 
percent. In the rapidly expanding (both in 
population and employment) suburban Silver 
Spring-Wheaton section (Maryland) of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., area, the residents comprised 6 
percent and jobs 2 percent of the area’s total. 
However, the growth of business and industry 
in the suburbs—great as it has been—has not 
necessarily been at the expense of the central 
core of the area. For, as metropolitan areas grew, 
the population density at the periphery increased 
tremendously, necessitating the establishment of 
added trade and service activities in the suburbs 
to meet the needs of the new population.‘ 

Although all areas share in a heavy concentra- 
tion of jobs within a relatively short distance of 
the center of the area, this concentration was much 
greater in the old established areas. Job oppor- 
tunities in the areas which had the greatest growth 
within the past 2 or 3 decades were much more 
dispersed, reflecting, in part, the use of private 
automobiles and improved highway systems as a 
major mode of transportation as opposed to the 
mass public transportation system available in the 
older areas. For example, within a 7-mile radius 
from the center of the Chicago metropolitan area, 
85 percent of the area’s workers were employed 
as compared with 66 percent in Los Angeles. 
One would need to move 12 miles from the center 
of metropolitan Los Angeles to encompass about 
the same percentage of employment as was ob- 
tained within a 7-mile radius in Chicago. 


Variation by Industry and Residence 


There are wide variations by industry in the 
distribution of employment and resident workers 
within the sections of the metropolitan areas. 
Trade and finance industries have the greatest 
concentration of employment in the center of the 
area, while employment in the metalworking 
manufacturing (mostly durable goods industries) 
is fairly dispersed throughout the area. A large 
segment of the employment in service industries 
and nondurable goods manufecturing is found 
in the central portion of the area. 

The concentration of labor supply in any one 
portion of an area is nowhere nearly as pro- 
nounced as is the concentration of its job oppor- 
tunities. In all areas studied, all sections had 
worker residents attached to all industries. For 
example, Queens County (New York City area), 
where shipbuilding employment was practically 
nonexistent, held some 12 percent of the area’s 
workers employed in_ shipbuilding. Nassau 
County, which bad hardly any employment in 
the electrical machinery industry, accounted for 
7 percent of the area’s residents attached to that 
industry. 


White-Collar Workers. In all areas studied, a 
very large proportion of the white-collar employ- 
ment was in the heart of the city. For example, 
76 percent of all white-collar employment (basic- 
ally trade and finance) in the New York metro- 
politan area was located in Manhattan (New York 
County), while only 23 percent of the white- 
collar workers actually resided in Manhattan. 
Every other county in the area had far more 
white-collar resident workers than white-collar 
job opportunities. Similarly, in Chicago, close 
to two-thirds of all of the trade and finance em- 
ployment was found in the Greater Loop section 
as compared with only 2.5 percent of the workers 
residing there (chart). In the rapidly growing 
Miami area (Dade County), trade and finance 
employment was highly concentrated in the down- 
town section’ and was associated with a marked 
deficit of trade and finance employees living 
there—60 percent of employment as compared 





‘See Building in Metropolitan Areas, 1954-56 (in Monthly Labor 
Review, June 1957, p. 692). 

5 Miami Place-of-Work, Place-of-Residence Survey (in Employment Se- 
curity Review, Bureau of Employment Security, July 1956, p. 4). 
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Distribution of Employees in Trade and Finance Industries by Place of } Work sand ‘Residence, 


Chicago, 1949 
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with 23 percent of workers residing there. While 
there has been some tendency for trade employ- 
ment to spread to the outlying areas in line with 
the population growth, a substantial proportion 
(38 percent) of the increase in trade employment 
in Miami between 1950 and 1954 was in the down- 
town Miami area which has experienced a rela- 
tively small population increase. The population 
in the city proper increased by less than 4 per- 
cent between 1950 and 1955, as against an increase 
of 42 percent for the entire Miami area. 


Service. The service industries present the next 
highest concentration of employment in the 
central core of the metropolitan areas. In the 
New York City area, some 63 percent of the 
area’s service employment was located in Man- 
hattan. In Chicago, nearly 60 percent of all the 
service employment was located in the Greater 
Loop area, and almost 75 percent within a 5-mile 
radius of the center of the area. In Los Angeles, 
service employment was somewhat more spread 
out, with some 25 percent in the downtown 
section (1-mile radius), and 66 percent within a 
7-mile radius from the center of the area. A 
somewhat different pattern was observed in the 
Miami area. The largest concentration (45 per- 
cent) of service employment was in the Miami 
Beach section; the downtown Miami area ac- 
counted for nearly one-third. 

The central core of the area not only has a 
large concentration of job opportunities in service 
industries, but also a significant proportion of 
resident workers attached to service industries. 
This phenomenon is probably attributable to low 
rent housing usually found in the center of the 
city. It was exemplified by the Miami area, in 
which the downtown section accounted for about 
the same proportion of residents as of jobs in 
service industries, but the Miami Beach section 
had less than 1 worker for every 3 service jobs. 
Similarly, in the New York area, Manhattan 
bad some 35 percent of the area’s service workers, 
the only industry group in which Manhattan had 
the largest labor supply. 


Manufacturing. Employment in metalworking 
manufacturing industries (mostly durable goods 
industries) is more widely dispersed than that of 
any other major industry group. In the Chicago 
area, only 9 percent of metalworking employment 


was in the Greater Loop section, while 55 percent 
was within the 5-mile radius of the center of the 


‘area. In Los Angeles, where a number of large 


aircraft establishments were located, only 46 
percent of total metalworking employment was 
found within the 7-mile radius of the center of 
the area. When aircraft employment was ex- 
cluded, the concentration in the 7-mile radius 
became much greater—close to 70 percent. The 
dispersion of metalworking employment was also 
quite evident in the New York metropolitan area 
where Manhattan accounted for 25 percent, 
Brooklyn 31 percent, Queens 14 percent, and the 
Bronx 5 percent of the jobs in metalworking 
industries. The labor supply attached to metal- 
working industries was usually dispersed through- 
out the area though not necessarily in the same 
proportion as the employment. Thus, for ex- 
ample, only 12 percent of workers attached to 
these industries resided in the Bronx, 15 percent 
in Manhattan, 20 percent in Queens, and 30 
percent in Brooklyn. 

In the nondurable goods manufacturing indus- 
tries, employment in all areas studied, including 
Los Angeles, was very much concentrated in the 
central portion of the city. In the apparel in- 
dustry, for example, in both Los Angeles and New 
York, employment was concentrated primarily in 
the center of town. In the New York area, about 
3 out of 4 persons employed in the apparel industry 
worked in Manhattan. Significantly, however, 
only 1 in 4 lived there. The bulk of these workers 
(40 percent) resided in Brooklyn. As in New 
York, most of the apparel employment in Los 
Angeles was found in the heart of the city, with 
43 percent located in the small (1-mile radius) 
downtown section, and 37 percent in the adjoining 
eastern section of the area. 


Economic Unity Within Areas 


The incorporated cities within the metropolitan 
areas have little significance as independent eco- 
nomic units from the employment standpoint. 
For practical purposes, there were no cities within 
the areas studied in which (a) industry did not 
have to look beyond the city borders for a signifi- 
cant share of its workers, or (b) residents did not 
have to cross the city boundaries to find employ- 
ment opportunities. For example, there were 3 
workers residing in Evanston, Ill. (part of the 
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Chicago area) for every job located there, while 
there were 2 workers for each resident job in East 
Orange, N. J. (part of the Northeastern New 
Jersey area). A similar situation prevailed in 
smaller cities in Northeastern New Jersey, includ- 
ing Englewood, Bloomfield, and Ridgewood. 
Likewise, all of the cities on the periphery of the 
Los Angeles County (e. g., Santa Monica, Long 
Beach, Pasadena, and Glendale) had a much 
larger core of residents than of employment. In 
a few cities, an overall balance existed between 
the number of resident workers and job oppor- 
tunities. When comparison was made, however, 
for specific industries, this apparent balance in 
general disappeared. 


Conclusions 


It is evident from the place of work and the 
place of residence studies that an important 
interchange of labor takes place between the 
various sections in large metropolitan areas. 
From an employment standpoint, a metropolitan 
area is a compact, strongly integrated single 
geographic and economic unit, in which no one 
section relies on its own residents alone to meet 
the manpower needs in that section. While 
the bulk of the job opportunities lie within a 
relatively short distance from the center of the 
area, the workers reside throughout the entire 
area. The many cities within the boundaries of 
metropolitan areas either provide employment 
for workers residing in other sections of the area, 


or supply workers needed for jobs located in 
other sections, or both. 

Actual interdependence of the various sections 
of the metropolitan area is even greater than is 
indicated by the place of work and place of 
residence studies. In these studies, it was assumed 
that workers who reside in a particular subarea 
could also be employed in that subarea if it had 
the same industries as those in which the indi- 
viduals were working. Supplementary information 
on worker commuting patterns obtained in some 
of the studies, however, showed that many 
workers commute to other subareas even though 
there were job opportunities close to their home. 
These studies revealed that many workers ob- 
tained jobs and attached themselves to industries 
which were often located far outside the immediate 
vicinity of their residence. In like manner, 
employers generally sought the best qualified 
workers irrespective of where they might live. 
Moreover, even if workers residing within a 
particular portion of the metropolitan area pos- 
sessed the necessary qualifications to meet the 
local demand, they still must compete with 
workers from other sections of the area with 
similar qualifications. 

The local public employment offices are con- 
cerned with matching workers and jobs. Their 
organizational structure must, therefore, be de- 
signed to facilitate this service. Usually, in a very 
large metropolitan area, this means the organiza- 
tion of local offices along industrial-occupational 
lines, rather than on the geographic basis. 








A Reexamination of 
“Transferability 
of Skills’”—Part II 


SIDNEY A. FINE* 





Epitor’s Note.—The first half of this article ap- 
peared in the July issue. It examined some of 
the difficulties behind the assumptions about 
transferability of skills that constitute much of 
manpower thinking. 


TRANSFERABILITY of skills—the continuous use of 
acquired knowledge and abilities when moving 
from one job to another—presents problems from 
several points of view, as indicated in the first part 
of this article. First, is the need for a method of 
recognizing transferability possibilities when simi- 
larity rather than identity of jobs or elements of 
jobs is involved and for distinguishing transfer- 
ability from other kinds of mobility. Second, 
neither worker nor employer appears to be partic- 
ularly receptive to the mobility implicit in the 
concept of transferability, nor does the nature of 
the labor market appear to accommodate it. 
Third, the dominant rationale of transferability, 
saving time and resources in training and conserv- 
ing skill, has not been demonstrated to be a realiz- 
able objective in the limited research undertaken. 
At any rate, the most pressing problem is the 
first; its solution is fundamental to attempts at 
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resolving the other two problems. A systematic 
approach to the recognition of transferability 
per se is presented here; it is based on current work 
of the occupational research program of the United 
States Employment Service (USES). An at- 
tempt is also made to construct a model which 
can be used to quickly and effectively determine 
the feasibility and practicality of certain transfers. 
Some applications of the techniques to current. 
manpower problems are also explored. 


Current USES Research 


The objective of the current USES research— 
the Functional Occupational Classification Pro- 
gram—is to “make available to employers the 
largest number of workers who will qualify, and 
make available to workers all possible jobs for 
which they are suitable.” ' Realization of this 
objective in practice would effect the ultimate in 
transferability, i. e., “maximum utilization of 
skills.” 

To this end, the USES set out to characterize 
4,000 jobs, an 18-percent sample of the 23,000 
defined in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles,? 
in terms of all requirements and qualifications that 
were relevant to the “skills, knowledges, and 
abilities” aspect of the placement problem. The 
requirements and qualifications components used 
in the analysis were selected on the basis of USES 
experience in classifying and placing workers. 
The source materials for the ratings of the com- 
ponents were mainly the definitions in the Dic- 
tionary. These components, the number of fac- 
tors in each, and the number rated for each job 
were as follows: 


*Of the Division of Placement Methods, U. 8. Employment Service, 
Bureau of Employment Security. 

1 W.8. Studdiford, New Occupational Classification Structure (in Employ 
ment Security Review, September 1953, p. 37). 

* Vols. I and II, revised edition, 1949, U. S. Department of Labor. 
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Component 
Work performed 


Worker functions in 3 hierarchies: 


Number of factors Number of degrees per factor Number of ratings per job 


About 8 in each hier- Each choice weighted 1 1 function from each 


Things, data, people. archy. to 8; total always IC. hierarchy. 
ee SE eee ee eee About 100......22-.- Se Was etd he eels 1 or 2. 
Materials, products, subject matter, and About 500__________- Di ctascety cabana. alee sate 1 or 2. 
services. 
Industrial classification__._...........____- About $50... .........- een a lees 1. 
Training time: 
General educational development (e. g.,  1_.....-_----------- ek ee 
reasoning and mastery of language 
and numbers). 
Specific vocational preparation (interms 1___.______________- ee ers 1 
of amount of time required). 
Aptitudes (learning capacities)___.____---- | cee Aes Diedieencsaben Gan woen 11. 
Interests (individual preferences) ____-_--~- ___ RE IT AEN Det oc we tomate .... 2 most important. 
Temperament (situations calling for specific 12........__.___-__- Se ticueebndisenaves 2 most important. 
adjustments) 
ee CE ae ee er ee en ee As many as critical. 
SE a Se ce Se a ee eee _ EE eT eee ae 1. 
Working conditions... .-..<<~.«os<s-- eS ta do _ See ._ As many as critical. 
Location inside, outside, or both.......... 1.......-.........-- LS ae ee eee a 





Source: Sidney A. Fine, Matching Men and Jobs—A New Look (in Labor Market and Employment Security, May 1956, pp. 7-12). 


From 25 to about 30 ratings (the number vary- 
ing with the number of critical factors under physi- 
cal capacities and working conditions) made up a 
“profile’’ for each job. This level of detail made 
identities among jobs very rare, of course, and 


peculiar to data, and still others peculiar to people. 
It was found that the content of all jobs studied 
could be described by using 26 functions system- 
atically arranged in hierarchies from the simple 
to the complex, as shown in the following 


emphasized the problem of establishing similarity. tabulation: 

A simpler approach needed to be found and was Functions | peculier to— 

found in the work performed and training time Things Data Pook 

components. Observing Observing Observing 
Learning Learning Learning 

Work Performed and Training Time Components Handling Comparing Taking instructions 

Feeding-offbearing Copying Serving-helping 

Work Performed. The work performed compo- Tending Computing Speaking-signaling 

nent is organized around the idea that it is essen- Ba tg Congeene agree ti 

, ‘ sin ‘ +e . Yperating-con- Analyzing diverting 

tial in describing a job to distinguish between trolling Coordinating Supervising, in- 

what the worker does and what gets done on the job. Driving-controlling Synthesizing structing 

This distinction is particularly important where _ Precision-working Negotiating 

a worker acts through machines, tools, equipment, Setting-up Mentoring 


and work aids. Too often, the actions or func- 
tions of the machines, etc., are ascribed to the 
worker. Thus, both an automatic screw machine 
operator and a turret lathe operator may turn 
metal fittings; however, the former may only feed 
and offbear a machine set up by another worker, 
whereas the latter may set up the machine, adjust 
its controls, and feed it. 

The analysis of what the worker does indicated 
that, in all jobs, workers carry out in some degree 
functions which are peculiar to things, others 


1 Each successive function reading down includes al] those that precede 
it and excludes all that follow. The indented items in the first column repre- 
sent specialization within the more comprehensive function listed immedi- 
ately above them. 

The hyphenated factors are single functions; the factors separated by a 
comma are separate functions. The latter are on the same level because, al- 
though excluded from the function listed above them, usually one or the 
other but not both is included in the function listed below them. 


Source: Sidney A. Fine, A Structure of Worker Functions (in Personnel 
and Guidance Journal, Washington, October 1955, pp. 66-73). 


For each job analyzed, one function was selected 
from each of the three hierarchies to describe what 
the worker does, and these three functions were 
appropriately weighted. The weights, ranging 
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from 1 to 8 for each of the three functions and 
totaling 10 for each job, represented estimates of 
the relative importance of things, data, and people 
in the job. The functions themselves represented 
the relative complexity of the tasks in each of the 
three areas. 

Thus, the job of turret lathe operator was de- 
scribed as: Operating-controlling (7), computing 
(2), and speaking-signaling (1). The listed func- 
tions indicate that this job encompasses feeding- 
offbearing and tending, comparing and copying, 
and taking instructions and serving-helping, as 
well as observing and learning, and that it excludes 
the more complex functions in each of the hier- 
archies, and the weights show that the job is pri- 
marily involved with things. The implication 
here is not that a particular turret lathe operator 
necessarily performs all of the simpler functions 
but that, in order for the indicated function to be 
performed, the simpler ones must be performed or 
accounted for, if not by him, by other workers. 
Nor is any implication intended as to the quality 
of the performance. 

What gets done in jobs, the second element of 
work performed, was classified into about 100 work 
fields which define the methods and objectives of 
technologies. They vary from such specific cate- 
gories as screwing-bolting, nailing, shearing-shav- 
ing, and soldering, to such general categories as 
machining, accommodating, recording, and heal- 
ing-caring. 

The third element of work performed—the ma- 
terials, products, subject matter, and services 
classification—comprised about 500 items * within 
these four categories, also ranked from the specific 
to the general. 

The classification system employed in the work- 
performed area has significance from several stand- 
points: 

1. By classifying and defining in advance the 
significant elements of work performed, the lan- 
guage for describing jobs is controlled. The ob- 
server, although free to use whatever words are 
convenient, must ultimately convert his observa- 
tions to the predetermined nomenclature of these 
classifications. Language thus becomes a more 
precise instrument for analyzing job content. 

2. By assigning weights to the worker’s involve- 
ment with things, data, and people, the observer 
indicates the emphasis placed on the worker’s 
assigned functions. 


3. The distinction between what the worker 
does and what gets done results in a relatively 
precise picture of the worker’s role in the tech- 
nological situation of which he is a part. 

4. The various classifications within each of the 
three major elements of work performed make 
available to the observer an enormous number of 
combinations (only a few of which are actually 
needed) to describe the many variations that 
occur in jobs. 


Training Time. Training time was also a crucial 
factor in this analysis, as previously indicated, 
because the practicality of transferability is 
determined by training time and resources saved. 
In the USES research, training time was defined 
as comprising general educational development 
and specific vocational preparation. 

General educational development encompassed 
“those aspects of education which contribute to 
the worker’s (a) reasoning development, adapta- 
bility to the social environment, and ability to 
follow instructions; and (b) acquisition of ‘tool’ 
knowledges such as language and mathematical 
skills.” * Thus, it is education of a general nature 
which does not have a recognized, fairly specific 
occupational objective. A threefold scale (reason- 
ing, mathematical, and language development) 
with seven levels in each category was provided 
for evaluating either job requirements or worker 
qualifications. 

Specific vocational preparation was defined 
strictly in terms of time spent in obtaining such 
training (for example, on-the-job training, appren- 
ticeship, or institutional or vocational training). 
The training times for the various jobs were 
arranged into 9 categories—from a short demon- 
stration period (level 1) to more than 10 years 
(level 9). 

The distinction between general educational 
development and specific vocational preparation is 
vital in determining potential transferability. 
The former defines the level of learning ability and 
qualifications usually necessary for acquiring the 
vocational skills in the time period specified by the 
latter. 

Grouping jobs by like worker function patterns 
and training time thus far has proved to be the 

* Each item is a group of entities, not a unitary entity. 

4 Estimates of Worker Trait Requirements for 4,000 Jobs as Defined in the 


Dictionary of Occupational Titles (U. 8S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Employment Security, 1956), p. 110. 
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most practical way of grouping them by common 
patterns of aptitudes, interests, and tempera- 
ments. These 5 items thus permit dropping 15 
others (see p. 939), simplify our problem of estab- 
lishing similarity, and in effect, define the hori- 
zontal. “skill” group in which transferability 
is properly considered. Thus, from the standpoint 
of transferability, the extent to which the remain- 
ing work performed elements (the work fields and 
the materials, products, etc.) vary will determine 
the degrees of similarity between jobs. For ex- 
ample, where worker function patterns, training 
time, and the other elements of work performed 
are all the same for a group of jobs, then this can 
be considered the beginning of our measurement, 
or first order of similarity. 


Balancing Work Performed Against Training Time. 
Every element of work performed does not con- 
tribute a constant value to the determination of 
practical similarity between jobs. Take one 
extreme of the problem, low skilled jobs involving 
the 3 lowest levels of general educational develop- 
ment, where the instructions involve a common- 
sense reaction to no more than a few tangible or 
easily illustrated variables, and where no more 
than 3 months’ specific vocational preparation are 
required. Because of homogeneity of trait require- 
ments and small amount of specific vocational 
preparation, workers on these jobs, as far as job 
duties are concerned, are easily transferable re- 
gardless of how different work fields or materials 
may be. Thus, worker function similarities here 
have a greater practical importance to transfer- 
ability than other work performed elements. 
Transferability of skills, however, is not usually 
thought of in relation to these low skilled jobs, 
because even inexperienced workers could be 
trained for them in such a short time. However, 
it may be worthwhile under certain conditions to 
vastly simplify the selection problem and thereby 
save even 1 or 2 weeks of specific vocational prepa- 
ration among the many low skilled, low training 
time jobs. 

Now let us consider the other extreme of the 
problem. A research biologist and a research 
chemist both have the same worker functions and 
work field pattern. The difference is subject mat- 
ter, and therefore it must receive greatest consid- 
eration in determining whether there is trans- 
ferability of skills between two jobs. This element 


is likely to have so much weight that transfer from 
either job into other subject-matter fields would be 
considered impracticable. The worker has in- 
vested much time in learning the subject matter 
and acquiring functional skill; transfer to other 
subject matter would require the worker to sacri- 
fice both for a considerable period. More is likely 
to be lost than gained as far as skill is concerned. 
For workers in such occupations, then, the transfer 
that is best considered, in terms of maximum 
utilization, is not to other work fields or subject- 
matter areas but to other functions, as from 
synthesizing to coordinating in the data area and 
from speaking-signaling to negotiating in the 
people area. Transfers among jobs of this kind 
have to be considered in terms of the individuals 
involved, however; some good scientists have been 
converted—both willingly and unwillingly-—into 
poor administrators. 

These two extremes help define the practical 
limits of our problem. Transfer, to be worthwhile 
must involve a continuous use of skills without 
undue loss and with significant saving of training 
time. A balance must be maintained between the 
various elements of work performed. If a change in 
one element would seriously reduce the worker’s 
ability to function on the desired level of skill for 
an unreasonable length of time, then it is question- 
able whether transferability would serve its pur- 
pose. We must then consider whether a qualified 
but less experienced worker is not a better bet for 
the job. 


Establishing Orders of Similarity 


Table 1 provides some selected groups of jobs 
derived by applying the foregoing analysis. The 
jobs were grouped first according to their primary 
involvement with things, data, or people or a com- 
bination of these. Second, they were grouped by 
common worker function patterns within the areas 
of primary involvement. And third, they were 
grouped by length of training time. Thus, job 
group D-1 signifies jobs in which the worker func- 
tions are related predominantly to data and for 
which the training time is low; T—2, jobs related 
predominantly to things and requiring medium 
training time; and P-3, jobs involving predomi- 
nantly people and calling for high training time. 
The use of only three levels of training time will 
oversimplify the problem somewhat, but at least 
it may indicate what is possibly its true nature. 
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TABLE 1.—Selected jobs classified by work performed elements and grouped by training time, as defined in the Functional 
Occupational Classification Program of the United States Employment Service 










































































Worker functions ? and weights assigned to each 
Job titles ! Work fields Materials, products, sub- 
ject matter, and services 
Things | Data | People 
PREDOMINANTLY THINGS Group T-1—Low Training Time 
JOBS 
Swaging machine operator._____-__- Tending (6). --_..... Comparing (3).| Takinginstructions(i).| Pressing-forging...._..._._ Small arms ammunition. 
Ns, alison ervapibelisabins | ee el a eee ee Confections. 
Corn cutting machine operator-_-_- Fenn, oe Solel - ..do. hE RE 2. Shearing-shaving.__- Grain. 
Ordering machine operator-_ -----.- beret canthlon tbat lie a. on onc idibichctenneroptien Saturating---- he Tobacco. 
Picker attendant.---............--- << SSR PEE a _ pesen Filtering-straining- Coal. 
separating. 
IR ais cnt ancbnesosdcenten ae rae eee hatin ao ae id iatekdcinaivacd | ESE Eee Coffee, tea, and spices. 
Group T-2—Medium Training Time 
Open-hearth door liner_-..........- Manipulating sical Computing om Taking instructions (1)_| ae .-| Industrial furnaces and 
| ovens and mechanical 
| |  stokers. 
Asbestos worker, cork insulation_...|____- ee 2 Ee ee ee || ee cae ee ee bce ek tae -.| Plumbing and heating 
| | equipment. 
Backer cutter, hand-.--...........- Comparing (3) |_.--- ee eres _.| Shearing-shaving.....___. Leather, footwear. 
Cripple cutter.................-.-.- ie Se eS Se ee reer ee | Do. 
Asphalt-mastic-floor layer ‘ae ae |. | Troweling........--..---- Paved floors. 
Cement finisher___....-.........--- ele et, SE Se ee Structures. 
Concrete rubber___........-....---- ® ret “NTE idl idad divkvxanitasibalee Se le eee Do. 
| | 
Group T-8—High Training Time 
Pipefitter, gas pipe................-- Precision-working wl Computing (3). Taking instructions(1).| Structural fabricating-in- | Plumbing and heating 
| | | stalling. | equipment. 
Pipefitter, maintenance. aS OC OM SS ee ip emanate cae Do. 
ea ee La metiesacscssacesca) SANS GI... pl en ie ee ee ERNE eee ne Serene te Do. 
EE Se See RT rey bse SA UE ON eee ee ee ee | Molds, dies, patterns, not 
| elsewhere classified. 
PREDOMINANTLY DATA Group D-1a—Lowest Training Time 
JOBS 
GE I is iccticccccesesscnncss Handling (4)-.....-- Comparing (5)..| Teking tastructions(i).| eee | Electrical machinery, 
| equipment, and supplies, 
not elsewhere classified. 
y ES TARPS ee US eee WE, «Cn ccadticcenens | Yarn. 
| he BRE ae Sea ee URE isc es | Stock checking... ---| Laundry and dry-cleaning 
| | services. 
ES Re, EL. = | Folding-fastening - __....-- | Books and pamphlets. 
BI inn datcctendecseinege a eee. 2 Stock checking.....-....-- Apparel, not elsewhere 
classified. 
Group D-1—Low Training Time 
Work-order-sorting clerk_..........- Handling (2)-...---- Copying (7)....| Taking eed EAS ee Utilities and sanitation. 
Merchandise-transfer-order clerk..../.....d0..............-|.----d0..........|...-.d0_................| Stock checking..........-. Business correspondence, 
records, and reports. 
Spinning checker. __............--- i a as i i | a eee — oe eeaee ee Yarn. 
Fabrics. 
Business accounting. 
Do. 
Do. 














See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE 1.—Selected jobs classified by work performed elements and grouped by training time, os defined in the Functional 
Occupational Classification Program of the United States Employment Service—Continued 





























Worker functions ? and weights assigned to each | 
Job titles ! Work fields “ mate paeteete, sub- 
ect matter, and services 
Things Data People | 
PREDOMINANTLY DATA Group D-2—Medium Training Time 
JOBS—Continued 
| 
EES See ee Manipulating (3)....| Analyzing (6)..| Taking instructions (1) | Appraising; structural | Optical instruments, lenses 
ricating-installing. and opthalmic goods. 
Electrical tester_....................| Precision-working (3)_|_--_- eee, ee a ..| Appraising; electrical fab- | Wireless, communication 
ricating-installing. equipment. 
Radio and electrical inspector. _._- ade Se A a | tS Vee Electrical machinery, 
| | | equipment, and supplies. 
SE ener a sR i % a - Appraising; structural tab- | Aircraft and parts. 
| ricating-installing. 
Seer Ee = eee eee | Fabrics. 
a oo Cee = = | Contacting  (speak- |.....d0................... | Dairy products. 








i a | ing-signaling) (1). 


| 





Group D-8—High Training Time 














Ceramic engineer_................-.- ae Clay, ceramic, and re- 
| | | ing-signaling) (1). fractory minerals and 
| | | | products. 

Factory layout man..............- See NG | See EA EE ‘ Production management. 

Se ae do. a a | Ul Music. 

EE aes |---- do di cians ed oe Researching.............- Domestic and building 
} | services. 

Chemist, physiological ...........- Nae ees) eee | eee Scisdcassell aditbiscansatgenciabaiccn EERE TERT) teat oe Chemistry. 

PREDOMINANTLY PEOPLE | Group P-8—Medium Training Time 

JOBS 
| | 

a ee eee Precision-working (2).| Compiling @..| Serving-helping (5) --- Healing-caring.--_. ..--| Nursing services. 

a CR, = oan a eeiees | will estpsitneeinigstiacs = = | Medical services. 

es IR Sk |---- a ee me “ere oe ae | Nursing services. 

Se nae eae a eee |. SEAS £  — Do. 

Physical therapist .................- Precision-working (3) |... en | Serving-helping (4)-...|. we Medical services, not else- 

} where classified. 

Dental hygienist_................---| Precision-working (4)_| .---. do.. Serving-helping (3) ____|- ee Dental services. 


| 





Group P-8—High Training Time 





Prison warden 


| 


Police commissioner, IT............-. I---- oe 
ee |. é..... 

| 
Manager, institution _-............- |- a 
ok = = 
eee eee ae “eae 
Principal, school. ........-- eee » — ee 


a ESR ee RO eee 
eh eel a Mae 
|. ee ee eee Peers 
Se ea ee ae 
| 
2k we — 
KS — 9 





Coordinating (5).| Supervising (4)-.-.--- 


QC EE : 


“ —— 
Transporting....-...-- 


Writing. 
| Teaching.... 


Police protection. 


Do. 
| Air transportation and 

terminal! services. 

Public services. 

Business correspondence, 
records, and reports. 

Newspapers. 

General education. 





1 For definitions, see Dictionary of Occupational Titles, vols. I and II, 
revised edition, 1949 (U. S. Department of Labor). 
2 Some liberties have been taken with the worker function patterns because 
(the Dictionary of 


of the known limitations of the source of information 


Occupational Titles). 


However, although some leeway is possible in inter- 


reting ‘‘sameness” of worker function pattern, this should be within narrow 


imits. There may be some room here for at least another order of similarity. 
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TABLE 2.—Degrees of similarity among occupations grouped 
on basis of work performed and selected illustrative jobs 





| 
Component of work performed | Selected jobs having specified 
order of similarity 





Materials, 
products, | 
subject Job | Job titles ? 
matter, group!) 
and | 
services 





{Advance-payment 
D-1.. clerk. 

|| Bank-ledger clerk. 
__|{Cement finisher. 
|\Conerete rubber. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


_.| Different | 
but re- 
lated. | 





Coffee sacker. 


~|{ Peanut packer. 
Electrical tester 





Second Same 


isi and electrical 
inspector. 
Manager, institu- 
tion. 
Manager, office. 


T 
P 





|{ Abstractor. 

Weaving checker. 

Bacteriologist. 

Chemist, physio- 
logical. 


Third_- s Different 


and un- 


related. 


|}D-3___| 








| (Abstractor. 
Advance payment 
clerk. 
Manager, institu- 
|} tion. 
Principal, school. 


Same or 
| related. 





| 


r- 
| D- -- 


2 

1 

2 
ee 
1 

1 

3 


D 
|] D-1_- 
P. 


| 

Fourth__ 
lated. 
| 





Entire group exclu- 
sive of glove pairer 

|{ and checker. 

|| Pipefitter, main- 

|} tenance. 

Stonecutter, jewelry. 


Different 
and un- 
related. 


7 Same..| Different 
| and un- 
related 











ae 
| 





! For explanation, see B 941. 
2 For definitions, see Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Vols. I and II, 
revised edition, 1949 (U. 8. Department of Labor). 


These groups of jobs can now be examined ob- 
jectively on the basis of the other work performed 
elements to establish relative orders of similarity 
among specific jobs. In this process, two jobs will 
be considered as more closely related than two 
others if they have more work performed elements 
in common. Other considerations involve the 
degree of relatedness within the work fields and 
the materials, products, subject matter, and serv- 
ices areas. Thus food staples will be considered 
as different from but related to food specialties 
but both as different from and not related to tex- 
tile fibers or rubber and rubber products. Also, 
sawing will be considered as different from but 
related to shearing-shaving but both will be con- 
sidered as different from chemical processing- 


compounding. With these considerations in mind, 
five orders of similarity can be established; these 
are defined and exemplified in table 2. By follow- 
ing the criteria for the orders of similarity, the 
reader can develop other examples from table 1. 

It is entirely possible to generate some addi- 
tional orders of similarity on the basis of finer 
delineations of some of the relationships within 
categories. The worker function dimension, after 
some experience, might provide the basis for an- 
other order. However, for purposes of present 
analysis these five orders are sufficient to outline 
the areas of feasibility of transfer and it may be 
that more are not practical. 


Similarity and Transferability 


The practicality of transfer can now be examined 
in terms of the objectives of maximum skill utili- 
zation and saving of time and resources in training. 
Practicality here is defined as a decision based on 
an evaluation of what is likely to be gained in 
time and resources and continuous use of skills, 
as compared with what is likely to be lost where 
a transfer is effected. Practicality also assumes 
freedom of choice. Where no choice is available, 
standards of practicality change, as will be noted. 
These feasibilities and practicalities can be or- 
ganized into a model, as shown in table 3. The 
rationale of the judgments represented by this 
model follows. 


First Order Similarity. Transter is feasible and 
practical between jobs shown to have the first 
order of similarity. Continuous use is likely in 
abilities, techniques, and knowledges in all three 
areas of worker functions: things, data, and people, 
and probably on all three major levels of training 
time. 


Second Order Similarity. Transfer is most feasible 
between jobs having the second order of similarity 
in the T-1, D-1, and D-1a job groups; the T-2, 
D-2, and P-2 job groups also appear to present 
no significant deterrent to transfer. In the case 
of the P-3 group, there should be careful inquiry 
into the details, for although time and cost savings 
might be realized, would maximum utilization of 
specialized skills be achieved? 

An interesting recent comment on this second 
order of similarity type of transfer comes from Mr. 
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Justice Frankfurter of the Supreme Court of the 
United States: 

. . . The notion that prior judicial experience is a pre- 
requisite for the Supreme Court, . .. deserves closer 
scrutiny . . . Apart from meaning that a man has sat on 
some court for some time, judicial service tells nothing 
that is relevant about the qualifications for the functions 
exercised by the Supreme Court. 

* * * * * 

. . . For someone to have been a judge on some court 
for some time, . . . may have some abstract relation to 
the Supreme Court conceived of as an abstract judicial 
tribunal. It has no significant relation whatever as such 
to the kinds of litigation that come before the Supreme 
Court, to the types of issues they raise, to qualities that 
these actualities require for wise decision. 

. . . The significance of the greatest of judges with prior 
judicial experience, Holmes and Cardozo, derived not from 
that judicial experience but from the fact that they were 
Holmes and Cardozo. They were thinkers, and more 
particularly legal philosophers.§ 

Thus, so-called successful transfer involving high 
training time may be successful not because of con- 
tinuous use of developed skills and abilities but 
because it involves outstanding individuals who 
have personal resources and maturity far beyond 
some specific developed skill. 


Third Order Similarity. Jobs in the D-1 group 
which represent the third order of similarity, still 
seem acceptable for transfer in view of the low 
training time. P-2 group jobs definitely present 
likely prospects even though the training time is 
greater; although transfer between these jobs in- 
volves a change in specialty, there is encugh over- 
lap in general knowledge and technological ob- 
jectives to make transfer worth considering. The 
same analysis makes D-3 group transfers of ques- 
tionable practicability; the specialties are so in- 
tensive that it appears more would be lost than 
gained by transfer. 


Fourth Order Similarity. Approximately the same 
considerations hold for jobs in the fourth order of 
similarity as those in the third order. 


5 A Justice Needn’t Have Been a Judge (in The Washington Post and 
Times Herald, Apr. 7, 1957, p. E-3). 

6 The likelihood is that habit interference is (a) mainly a factor in low level 
functioning, (b) of greater importance in job situations involving things 
than in those involving data, and (c) not a factor in jobs whose functions are 
related to people. 

1 Herbert A. Toops. Some Concepts of Job Families and Their Impor- 
tance in Placement (in Educational and Psychological Measurement, 
Durham, N. C., 1945, vol. 5, No. 3, pp. 195-216). 


Fifth Order Similarity. While transfer would still 
be feasible among jobs in T-1, D-1, and D-la 
groups even though they were only of the fifth 
order of similarity, there is a question as to 
whether it would be practical. The low training 
time makes it likely that any qualified inexperi- 
enced person would adjust just as quickly as a 
person working in a job representing a transfer 
possibility. Although fifth order similarities on 
low training time levels might be used in select- 
ing persons for transfer under certain labor mar- 
ket conditions, it would be necessary, particularly 
in jobs involving predominantly things, to avoid 
the possibility of negative transfer (habit inter- 
ference) where it might occur. This is a vital 
consideration on all levels of similarity where 
transfer might be involved.® 

Transfers between jobs of the fifth order of 
similarity in groups T-3 and D-3 would seem 
definitely unrealistic. It is of these types of 
transfer that Toops wrote: 


There is some doubt whether the skills and traits of 
workers are in every instance transferable merely because 
they are in the same job family. A watchmaker and a 
cannon-barrel borer might come out in the same job 
family, yet the psychological characteristics, particularly 
as to precision, may be quite different so that actually 
there is little transferability of skills.’ 


TABLE 3.—Relative feasibility and practicality of transfer 
among occupations classified by order of similarity in 
elements of work performed,' by length of training time 


| Order of similarity in elements of work 
performed ! 
| 

| i 
| First | Second} Third | Fourth| Fifth 











Low training time jobs (groups | 
T-1, D-la, and D-1): | 
Feasibility 
Practicality - -- 





Medium training time jobs 
(groups T-2, D-2, and P-2): 
Feasibility - ._- os 
Practicality........... 





High training time jobs (groups | 
T-3, D-3, and P-3): 
Feasibility - -- 
Practicality 





1 For definition, see table 2. 
Vv 


? Questionable. 
No good. 
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Groups T-2 and D-2 job transfers within this 
order of similarity seem to offer some possibilities, 
but significant readjustment of a “career frame- 
work” nature would be necessary. It is in this 
area that most of the advantages of transfer can 
be realized if effective guidance is available and 
the changes are of a mandatory nature. 


Applications to Manpower Problems 


The foregoing outline of a systematic approach 
toward understanding transferability should facil- 
itate research into the problem.* Meanwhile, 
some preliminary inferences might be hazarded 
by applying it to the fundamental manpower 
problems recapitulated below from the first part 
of this article. 

1. Determining, in the case of unemployment in- 
surance applicants, which jobs are “‘suitable’’ to 
skills they acquired on previous jobs. Many con- 
siderations other than continuous use of developed 
skills are involved in determining “‘suitability’’— 
a requirement for benefits eligibility under State 
unemployment compewsation laws. However, in- 


sofar as transferability is a factor in assessing the 
suitability of various job openings, it should 


be determined by comparing first the training 
time levels and then the order of similarity. 
Once this is done, special job requirements of 
accuracy, temperament, or similar factors can be 
evaluated properly. 

The two unemployment compensation cases 
described below suggest how the transferability 
element of suitability can be evaluated more 
objectively. 

Case A. Claimant had over 20 years’ expe- 
rience in selling ladies’ better coats. Shortly after 
being hired as a replacement saleswoman, she was 
informed that the person to be replaced was not 
leaving and that the only opening was in the 
junior miss department as a salesperson of scarves, 
blouses, sweaters, sportswear, skirts, and coats. 
She had no experience in selling lower price 
merchandise and felt she could not earn suffi- 
cient commissions on the proposed job. She re- 
fused it and was terminated. 

On the basis of our approach, the salesperson, 
ladies’ better coats is a job requiring 6 months’ 
training, while the salesperson, junior miss depart- 
ment needs about 3 months. The worker func- 


tion pattern (handling, compiling, persuading) is 
about the same for both jobs, as is the technologi- 
cal objective (merchandising). The difference is 
in the product sold. These jobs, if correctly 
analyzed, are thus of the second order of similarity 
(or the third order depending on evaluation of the 
difference between the items sold). In either 
case, transfer is feasible and practical. 

It happens that the ruling in this case supported 
the claimant for several reasons. One reason— 
“that claimant was not reasonably suited by 
training and experience as a salesperson in the 
junior miss department”—is questionable. There 
were status, salary, and contractual problems in- 
volved which probably were sufficient to support 
the final decision, but it seems demonstrable that 
transfer could reasonably have been tried with 
expected success. 

Case B. Claimant, age 70, had 49 years’ 
experience as a garment worker on better suits 
and dresses and about 10 years’ experience mak- 
ing dresses. For the past 15 years, he had made 
suits exclusively. The manufacture of suits and 
of tailored dresses requires the same skill in 
operators. Claimant refused employment as a 
sewing-machine operator at union piecework rates, 
making a higher price-line garment ($59 and up), 
because of the type of work and his unwillingness 
to work at the piecework rates offered. 

Both his last job and that offered are jobs 
involving middle-level skill but they are of second 
order similarity. Transfer is both feasible and 
practical. In this case, the claim was denied and 
the worker was required to take the job offered or 
forfeit unemployment compensation. 

2. Counseling workers who must change jobs 
because of handicap or age. Here similarity is 
merely a starting point in the analysis. As al- 
ready indicated, physical capacity requirements 
do not usually conform to worker function pat- 
terns. Hence, a careful search must be made 
among feasible and practical similarities, if trans- 
fer is to be adopted, for special physical and, 
frequently, temperamental requirements that will 
suit the applicant. This may entail job re- 
engineering. 


* The proposed model seems to meet the perceptive suggestions made by 
Parnes in 1955. See Herbert S. Parnes, Research on Labor Mobility, An 
Appraisal of Research Findings in the United States (New York, Social 
Science Research Council, 1955), pp. 14-15. 
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3. Redirecting and retraining workers displaced 
because of technological changes. C. B. Gibbs ® 
seems to place in its proper setting the whole 
matter of the worker and his tools. He advances 
the key notion that the primary emphasis in the 
design of the job-worker situation should be on 
the nature of the worker, his capacities and his 
needs, not the nature of the machine and produc- 
tion situation. ‘The worker’s machines and 
tools,’ Gibbs points out, “should be designed so 
that everyday skills and expectancies show high 
positive transfer to their use.’”’ Too often we 
take a static view of a job-worker situation as it 
evolves, regardless of how complex and perhaps 
unreasonably demanding of the worker, and then 
try to meet the demands by involved selection 
procedures. Perhaps, Gibbs suggests, the job 
should not have been so difficult in the first 
place. In other words, we often have to recom- 
mend transfer in terms of peculiar adaptation 
which should not be in the job-worker situation.” 

4. Making marimum use of military training and 
experience in civilian jobs and vice versa. Because 
of the highly controlled nature of the military 
“labor” market this could be one of the most 
profitable(i. e., practical) areas for applying trans- 
ferability. Under certain circumstances, every 
“feasible” transfer could be tried and it is likely 
that transfer between certain high-training-time 
categories, particularly in jobs involving pre- 
dominantly people, would be not only feasible 
but practical. However, if we are to know 
whether transfer is actually taking place in the 
sense defined by this article, then background 
factors of individuals, such as special training, 
experience, and hobbies, unrelated to the job from 
which they are coming but related to the job to 
which they are going, would have to be known 
and controlled. 

*The Worker and His Tools (in Occupational Psychology, London, 
January 1957, p. 38). 

% The worker function analysis has suggested certain predictive possibili- 
ties with regard to automation. The jobs that are typically automated 
are jobs that have an overwhelming involvement with things or data (or 
even people) but on a very low functional level, associated with repetitive- 
ness, short cycles, and strict limitation of range of functioning, which causes 
many workers to regard these jobs as drudgery. The solution to these prob- 
lems may be and often is a machine, since the situation is really designed for 
a machine and not a person. However, as Walker and Guest have suggested, 
“job enlargement,” providing for a more wholesome and dynamic relation- 
ship of worker to the range of human interest and function, may often be 


just as good a solution. Ultimately, such solutions will become more vital 
even to the point of readjusting some of our “‘efficiency”’ standards. 


TaBLeE 4.—Job titles! of occupations representing both 
feasible and practical transfer possibilities for a pumpman 
(any industry), by order of similarity in elements of work 
performed? 





Order of similarity 
in elements of 
work performed 2 


Job titles ! 





None. 

Acid patrolman (rayon and allied products). 

Fire department pumpman (petroleum refining). 

Jack lineman (petroleum products). 

Dredge pumpman (construction). 

Kettleman (paints and varnishes). 

Mixer operator, ILI (explosives). 

Electric cell man (chemicals). 

Nitrator operator (explosives, plastics materials) 

Tallow refiner (slaughtering and meatpacking). 

Water filterer (waterworks). 

Jig runner (anthracite mining). 

Leakman, paraffin plant (petroleum refining). 

Sludge man (ore dressing, smelting, and refining). 

Furnaceman (furniture). 

Oven tender (any industry). 

Furnace operator (electrical equipment). 

Still operator (explosives). 

Evaporator (salt products). 

Coal washer (anthracite mining; bituminous coal 
mining). 

| Deckerman (paper and pulp). 

| Mud cleaning machine operator (petroleum products). 

Reelman (corn products). 

Amalgamator, I (ore dressing, smelting, and refining) 


a 








! For definitions, see Dictionary of Occupational Titles, vols. I and II, 
revised edition, 1949 (U. 8. Department of Labor). 

4 For definitions, see table 2. 

§ Additional occupations of this order of similarity are too numerous to list 


5. Determining how and where “surplus’’ skills 
(e. g., weaving, mining) in certain labor market 
areas can best be absorbed by other industries or 
other areas, perhaps experiencing “‘shortages’’ of 


similar skills. In this instance, we can demon- 
strate the processing of such a situation involving 
a mine shutdown. Among the mining skills that 
are surplus in this particular area is that of pump- 
man, a job which requires a relatively low level of 
training. The work-performed analysis of this 
job is: Worker functions—Operating-controlling 
(7), comparing (2), and taking instructions through 
speaking-signaling (1); work field—pumping; and 
materials, products, etc.—miscellaneous materials. 

The list of work fields shows several different 
but related groups: Loading-moving, hoisting- 
conveying, transporting, cooling, and processing- 
compounding. Similarly, the list of materials, 
etc., shows that the different but related cate- 
gories include: Petroleum, natural gas, coal, and 
products; utilities, power, and sanitation; water 
transportation services; pipeline transportation 
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services; chemicals, inorganic and organic; and 
chemical preparations. Finally, since the pump- 
man would probably meet the requirements of 
jobs in the training time range from 4-3 through 
4-5 (that is, the fourth level of general educational 
development and the third through fifth levels of 
specific vocational preparation), jobs within this 
range might represent possibilities. 

With these criteria in mind, the 4,000 jobs for 
which the functional analysis is available are sorted 
appropriately. Table 4 shows the resulting job 
titles in each order of similarity. Since the 
pumpman, and indeed all of the miners affected 
are unemployed, then even fifth order similarities 
may prove to be practical, if only from a selection 
standpoint. 

6. Preparing for civilian defense, which would 
involve emergency needs for very large numbers of 
workers with special skills such as clearing debris, 
nursing, ete. Since it is virtually impossible to 
predict what “skills” will be available for transfer 
to which jobs at a given place and time, it would 
seem wise not to depend on transferability in a 
civilian defense emergency. Transferability by its 


very nature requires orderly analysis and a rela- 


tively stable situation. However, transferability 
could be used as a selection method designed to 
maintain continuous use of the worker’s functional 
potential as represented by his functional attain- 
ments. This approach might be used to train 
individuals in advance in certain anticipated de- 
fense skills. In short, if nurses, for example, will 
be needed in large numbers, it is better to train 
individuals with this potential to assume those 
responsibilities now rather than to hope to meet 
requirements later by transfer from other work. 
This latter alternative probably would work only 
in low-training-time jobs. 

7. Planning vocational training programs of the 
widest practical application in industry. Some of 
the brightest possibilities for transferability appear 
to lie in the planning of, vocational training pro- 
grams. Bartlett suggested, as indicated in the 
first part of this article, that we ‘set the learner 
from a very early stage on the way to realize that 
the number of ways of doing things is very far 
short of the number of things that have to be done, 
and that the methods, procedures, and plans of 
attack remain much the same in circumstances and 
for problems which at first sight appear very 
different from one another.” This appears to 


dovetail with Gibbs’ point of view to the effect 
that much might be gained by building transfer- 
ability into vocational training.” For example, a 
curriculum might be organized around machine 
operating including the adaptation of machine to 
material (sawing wood, metal, plastics, etc.); the 
setup of machines; the relation of tolerance to 
material to setup; the use of jigs and fixtures, 
their relation to tending and feeding, and their 
role in simplification. Similarly, a course could 
be organized around handtools, say those in 
various structural activities. Holding, cutting, 
hammering, twisting, screwing, bolting, riveting, 
and similar operations could be compared and 
understood in relation to material and structure. 
Selection and relating of tool to activity, i. e., 
purpose and function, could be demonstrated and 
practiced. The range of relationship, in operations 
from handling to precision work, might be demon- 
strated by selected problems. 

The benefits of this type of training would be, 
as suggested, to build transferability into the 
functioning of the worker. But it may well do 
much more. Such training would by its nature 
achieve a balance between the job functions 
associated with things, data, and people because 
the worker could see his specific job-worker situa- 
tion from a much broader point of view. The 
job-worker situation would be a challenge; where 
there is a challenge, there are problems and where 
there are problems, there is opportunity for inter- 
personal relations with a foreman and fellow 
workers that are problem oriented. This type of 
work situation provides for growth and self- 
development. 


* * * * * 


As a final note, it needs to be stressed that, in 
effect, the transferability model presented here 
based on USES work in functional occupational 
classification has provided a framework for re- 
search. Little is definitely known; much needs 
to be learned. Especially important is the need 
to determine, for many groups of jobs, the relative 
importance of the specific knowledges and abilities 
on the basis of which transferability predictions 
are made, versus the general qualities of the 
individuals which have little to do with the 
specifics on which we focus. 

" Sir Frederic Bartlett, The Transfer of Training (in Cambridge Institute 


of Education Bulletin, Cambridge, England, June 1954). 
2 Gibbs, The Worker and His Tools, op. cit. 
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the Price Situation 
at Mid-1957 
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Prices aT MiD-1957 presented a mixed picture. 
The Consumer Price Index (CPI) climbed 1.9 
percent in the first 6 months of this year. The 
average level of wholesale prices, rising Jess than 
0.9 percent from December 1956 to June 1957, 
was, although rising again in June, relatively 
stable compared with its increase during 1956. 
In that year, wholesale prices had risen 3.9 percent 
and consumer prices, 2.9 percent. 

The contrast between the unabated increase of 
the Consumer Price Index at midyear, and the 
virtual leveling off of the Wholesale Price Index 
(WPI) after its sharp climb in 1956, raises ques- 
tions concerning the relationship of these two 
series. Was the continuing rise in consumer 
prices in part a lagged response to the prior sharp 
increase in wholesale prices? Is it reasonable to 
expect, other things being equal, that the commod- 
ities component of the Consumer Price Index, in 
response to price movements at wholesale, will 
level off in the second half of 1957? Although 
movements in the prices of products at retail are 
undoubtedly affected by fluctuations in prices of 
comparable products at wholesale, no direct and 
predictable short-run relationship bas been estab- 
lished so far. Preliminary investigations on the 
product level undertaken by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics indicate no definite pattern of lead or 
lag relationships in the recent period between 
comparable products—both durable and non- 
durable—at the retail and primary market levels. 

The factors which seem most likely to account 
for strength in the level of economic activity and 
therefore in prices through the second half of 1957 
are generally accepted to be nonresidential con- 
struction and investment in new plant and equip- 
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ment, government spending (Federal, State, and 
local), and consumer spending and _ income. 
Inventory policy is expected to follow the business 
pattern rather than act as an independent influ- 
ence. Monetary policy will, of course, continue 
to play a role in stimulating or throttling down 
various sectors of the economy. In addition, 
price trends could be affected by increases in 
industrial productivity. 

The rising price level of the past year and a 
half reflected an upturn in groups of wholesale 
and consumer prices which had until then been 
counteracting strong rises in other groups of prices. 
Until the spring of 1956, the CPI had been stable, 
principally because falling prices of durable com- 
modities and foods counteracted rising prices of 
services. In the WPI, declines in farm products 
end processed foods had, before 1956, offset the 
strong upward climb of durable manufactures and 
a few raw or slightly processed commodities. 

In the first 6 months of 1957, the upward 
pressures of CPI services and food and WPI 
durable manufactures continued, while some of 
the other prices in the two indexes weakened 
slightly. 


Price Trends to Mid-1957 


The discussion of price movements which 
follows is based largely upon two new groups 
of special indexes which the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics is now computing on a regular basis 
as an aid to price analysis. These are the recently 
released CPI indexes for special groups, which 
include the indexes for durable and nondurable 
commodities used here, and the hitherto unpub- 
lished wholesale price indexes for durable and 
nondurable goods, which are subdivided into 
manufactured and raw or slightly processed com- 
modities. 


Wholesale Prices. It appears that the price 
declines which had been offsetting upward move- 
ments in the WPI in the first half of 1957 had 
abated considerably by June. Although prices 
of total manufactures, both durable and nondur- 
able, continued to rise in the first 6 months of 
1957, there were strong downward pressures in 
the historically volatile prices of raw and slightly 


*Of the Division of Prices and Cost of Living, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 
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processed commodities, both durable and non- 
durable. For these commodities, the price drop 
was concentrated through April in the durables 
category of raw and slightly processed commod- 
ilies—specifically steel scrap and basic nonferrous 
metals—which have not shown declines of the 
same magnitude since late 1953 and early 1949. 


At the end of June, this trend appeared to have 
been reversed chiefly as a result of a sharp upturn 
in the prices for scrap iron and steel. 

As chart 1 shows, nondurable manufactures, 
particularly food products, which had been declin- 
ing since 1951, began rising at the beginning of 
1956. On the other hand, durable manufactures 


Chart 1. Wholesale Price Indexes for Manufactured Commodities and Raw and Slightly Pro- 
cessed Commodities, January 1953—june 1957 
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prices have been increasing since 1952, although 
there have been short periods of cessation of the 
upward movement. 

The virtual leveling off of the Wholesale Price 
Index up to June of 1957 was the net effect of 
ups and downs in most of the 15 major groups of 
commodities in the index. Between December 
1956 and midyear, 5 groups actually declined, 
6 showed slight increases, and of the 4 which 
showed more substantial increases, only 2—fuel, 
power and lighting materials and nonmetallic 
minerals (structural)—rose relatively more than 
they had in the same period a year ago (see table), 
although the former turned down slightly in the 
middle of the period. 

Over recent years, the metals and metal products 
group has been one of the most rapidly rising of 
all the groups in the Wholesale Price Index. 
Toward the end of 1956 it leveled off, then de- 
clined during the first 5 months of 1957; but in 
June, it again rose 0.3 percent. For the 6-month 
period, it fell 1.2 percent, although it was still 3.2 
percent above its level in June of a year ago. 

This behavior in recent months reflects the fact 
that prices of ferrous products were not advancing 
as rapidly as in recent years and hence did not 


effectively counteract falling prices of nonferrous 


metals. Whereas iron and steel rose 1.3 percent 
in the first half of 1957, nonferrous metals fell 
7.7 percent. For the year ending June 1957, iron 
and steel rose 10.6 percent and nonferrous metals 
fell 12.6 percent. Since the Wholesale Price 
Index began to rise in late 1955, iron and steel 
had risen 21.8 percent as of June and nonferrous 
metals only 0.2 percent, whereas the whole index 
went up 6.8 percent. 

The nonferrous metals index reflected falling 
prices of zinc, lead, and copper. Principal reasons 
were a general weakening in worldwide demand for 
nonferrous metals, increased output of copper, and 
curtailments in the purchases and barter agree- 
ments for lead and zinc by the Government. 

Increases in steel prices in recent years have 
generally been concurrent with increases in steel- 
workers’ wages. The increase in wages in the steel 
industry which went into effect on July 1, 1957, 
as a result of last year’s contrac:, was followed by 
about a 4-percent increase in the steel mill products 
index, which is made up of semifinished and 
finished steel products such as billets, plates, 
sheets, and bars. This index rose 6.7 percent in 


Percent change in the Wholesale Price Index, by major group, 
December 1955-June 1956 and December 1956-J une 1957 
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August 1956, immediately after settlement of the 
steel strike, and increases at the turn of the year 
resulted in a rise of more than 10 percent between 
June 1956 and June 1957. 

In the postwar years, increases in wage and 
material costs were readily passed on to users of 
steel. However, the price rise this year came after 
the steel industry had gone through 6 months of 
slackened demand for steel and was operating well 
below capacity. Users of steel had cut inventories 
in the first and second quarters. In particular, 
new orders for cold and hot rolled sheet strip and 
bar steel were depressed, but certain other items, 
notably heavy steel pipes, and plates, were still 
being produced at capacity. 

The level of prices in the lumber and wood prod- 
ucts group (lumber, plywood, and millwork) fell 
more than 1 percent in the first 6 months of 1957 
and 6 percent since June 1956. This was due 
principally to lumber prices; the price level of 
millwork held relatively stable, and plywood 
increased slightly in price: This decline in the 
price of lumber has been attributed to the lagging 

residential construction program. 

A special index of building materials prices 
computed by the BLS has been relatively stable 
since June 1955. Although from December 1956 
to June 1957 the index rose only 0.2 percent, this 
relative stability masked some notably divergent 
movements. Whereas prices of both lumber and 
fabricated structural metal products decreased 
significantly during the 6-month period, prices of 
prepared asphalt roofing, concrete ingredients, 
and structural clay products rose. Of the 13 
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subgroups in this special index, 8 were rising 
during the period. 

The WPI major group which showed the least 
change between the beginning and end of the first 
6 months of 1957 was textiles and apparel. But 
this, too, masked divergent movements. Woolen 
yarns and fabrics were up about 5 percent but 
were counteracted by a decrease in the prices of 
cotton yarns and broad woven cloth. The price 
of apparel held generally stable during the period, 
but in June there were indications of some upward 
push. The price of synthetic fibers likewise 
remained relatively stable in the same period 


although a downturn in January was offset sub- 
sequently by scattered increases. 

The nonmetallic minerals (structural) group 
rose sharply in the last 6 months, principally 
because of steady rises in the prices of cement, 
asphalt roofing, and inswation wool. The upward 
movements were particularly sharp in some of the 
months. For example, cement went up 3 percent 
in January and insulation wool went up 6 percent 
in March. Between December 1956 and June 
1957, asphalt roofing went up 10 percent. The 
buoyancy in these items, particularly cement, 
reflected continued strength in nonresidential 


Chart 2. The Consumer Price Index, Special Groups of Items, January 1953—May 1957 
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construction and pressure from increasing costs. 
The other items of the group such as flat glass, 
building lime, brick and tile, asbestos and gypsum 
products, remained relatively stable over the 
period. 

The principal price increases in the fuel, power, 
and light group occurred in early 1957. The 
sharp rise in petroleum products prices in January 
and February has been attributed to a delayed 
effect of the Suez crisis. Crude oil went up for 
the first time in years. In recent months, 
petroleum products prices, led by kerosene, 
distillate fuel oils, and residual fuel oils, have 
slumped. This decline has been in part due to 
seasonal factors and in part to heavy inventory 
accumulation. Bituminous coal has been increas- 
ing in price but there is usually a seasonal slump 
in the summer. 


Consumer Prices. The Consumer Price Index 
continued to climb steadily throughout the first 
half of 1957. The strengthening of food prices 
accounted for a large share of the upward move- 
ment of the index, but if normal seasonal patterns 
continue, the food component may decline in the 
fall months. However, this drop, if it occurs, 
may be largely offset by further increases in retail 
prices of other goods and services. 

At midyear, the consistently rising components 
of the index—services and shelter—had been 
going up at a faster rate than in 1956. If seasonal 
dips are discounted, all of the other components 
of the index—food, and durable and nondurable 
commodities—also continued to move upward. 
The prices of durable and nondurable commodities 
appeared to be softening in late spring, but this 
was due at least in part to the usual late spring 
inventory clearances, particularly in appliances, 
and the traditional May white sales. 

The pattern of increase in consumer prices 
was far from even. The price level of services 
exclusive of shelter rose much faster than the 
combined group. Medical care, excluding drugs, 
rose at a faster rate than medical care including 
drugs. Other services for which prices rose sub- 
stantially were auto repairs and insurance, rail- 
road fares, and water cost to homeowners. In the 
services category there were other items whose 
price rises were not as substantial as those above. 
These included optometrist and hospital fees, dry 
cleaning, laundry service, auto registrations, 





beauty and barber shop services, television repairs, 
and movies. The prices of very few services 
were stable. These included only specialist fees, 
telephone service, transit fares, and peimanent 
waves. In all of the major groupings, only 
appliances showed any weakness, principally 
because of lower prices for refrigerators. 

Part of the explanation of the rise of the CPI 
during the last year and a half lies in the nature 
of the stability which preceded it. Services and 
shelter have been rising steadily since the 1940's. 
In the period from mid-1953 to the spring of 1956, 
when the CPI began to rise (chart 2), the major 
counteracting forces to the rising prices of services 
and shelter were food and durable commodities. 
It appears that they had equal influence in the 
decline; although the weight of the food com- 
ponent was roughly twice as important in the 
index, durable commodities fell at about twice the 
rate. Nondurable commodities remained rela- 
tively stable until the beginning of 1955, when 
they began rising. This upturn preceded that of 
durable commodities, food, and the index itself 
by over a year although it was not so pronounced 
as in the case of durables and food. 


Demand and Supply Factors 


One of the leading forces exerting pressure on 
prices since mid-1955 has been business invest- 
ment; the index of producers durable goods prices 
has risen 15.7 percent, compared with 6.8 percent 
for the total WPI. The advance in investment 
expenditures for new plant and equipment in the 
first half of 1957, although continuing to set new 
records, was at a considerably lower rate than in 
the preceding 2 years. 

According to surveys of investment expectations 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce-Securities 
and Exchange Commission and the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., it appears that outlays on new 
plant and equipment will increase modestly 
throughout the remainder of this year. The Com- 
merce-SEC estimates of “investment programs” 
indicate seasonally adjusted annual rates of $37.3 
billion in the second and $37.9 billion in the third 
quarters of 1957. Most of the increase over early 
1957 is expected to be experienced by public 
utility and transportation industries. 

Another source of underlying strength in the 
economy was personal disposable income and 
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consumption expenditures, which continued to 
rise in the first half of 1957. At the end of the 
past 6 months, disposable income was at a season- 
ally adjusted annual rate of about $342 billion— 
about $18 billion above the same time last year. 
This explains in part the sustaining role of con- 
sumer demand in the continuing rise of consumer 
prices in the first half of 1957. 

Income from wages is a large share of total 
personal income. Although slight reductions in 
the workweek had reduced weekly earnings of 
factory production workers during the winter and 
spring months, average weekly earnings in every 
major industry group were above the level of a 
year ago. In manufacturing, average weekly 
earnings for June were $3.40, or 4.3 percent, higher 
than a year ago. 

Approximately 5% million workers were sched- 
uled to receive wage-rate increases in 1957 as a 
result of contracts negotiated in earlier years; 
half of these come due in the second half of 1957. 
Included were workers in the automobile and 
related industries, in electrical manufacturing, 
trucking, railroads, construction, and meat pack- 
ing, as well as those in the primary metals indus- 
tries. Moreover, more than 4 million employees 
were covered by cost-of-living escalator clauses, 
providing for automatic adjustments in wage 
rates with changes in the level of consumer prices. 

Reflecting the favorable income situation, there 
has been a continuing increase in the level of 
buying of consumer goods and services. At mid- 
1957, total retail sales were about 5 percent 
greater than a year ago. The dollar volume of 
auto sales was somewhat higher than in the com- 
parable period of last year, although the unit 
volume was off by 2.5 percent. Most other 
categories of sales were in a better position. 

During most of the first 6 months of 1957 
inventory pressures on demand eased as both 
manufacturers and retailers hewed to conservative 


inventory policies. The major conclusion that 
can be drawn about the level of inventories in the 
first half of 1957 is that it was not a source of 
upward pressure on demand and prices. For the 
remainder of the year it is generally expected that 
inventory levels will conform to the trends in 
business activity. 

Availability of money to consumers and busi- 
nesses is generally considered an important 
determinant of economic activity. Commercial 
and industrial loans outstanding increased by 
$1.3 billion between December 1956 and the end 
of June 1957. This compares with an increase 
of $2.2 billion in the same period last year. 
Consumer credit continued to reach record levels 
throughout the period. Instalment credit out- 
standing increased over $2 billion in the first 6 
months of the year, as extensions exceeded repay- 
ments. These trends gave indication that the 
credit position of many consumers was becoming 
more favorable. 

Prevailing low levels of residential construc- 
tion are associated with the tightness of long-term 
funds at interest rates established by the Govern- 
ment for FHA and VA loans. Conventionally 
financed mortgage loans have continued at 
relatively high levels. 

Government spending at Federal, State, and 
local leveis affects the markets for both consumer 
and capital goods and hence the level of aggregate 
demand. In recent years, such spending has been 
a significant factor in swelling demand and, pre- 
sumably, has contributed to price movements. 

Federal spending for goods and services in the 
first half of 1957 was at a high level. State and 
local expenditures, including those for construction 
of roads, schools, and other facilities, have been 
expanded at the rate of $3 billion annually since 
1954. The Federal cash budget expenditures 
increased almost 6 percent in fiscal 1957 and a 
further increase is anticipated for fiscal 1958. 














Summaries of Studies and Reports 





Occupations and Salaries 
of Women Federal Employees 


SIGNIFICANT INCREASES in the numbers and 
variety of positions held by women in the Federal 
service took place between 1938 and 1954, accord- 
ing to information collected by the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission and analyzed by the Women’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor.’ 
During this period women’s employment increased 
more than three times—with over a half-million 
women employed by the Federal Government in 
1954. Many of these women were holding re- 
sponsible positions in a wide range of clerical, 
professional, and administrative fields. 

Women white-collar? workers in the Federal 
service had average earnings of $3,562 a year in 
August 1954. At that time, annua! salaries of 
Federal employees covered by the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, ranged from $2,500 
to $14,800 for job grades 1 through 18.5 The 
median ‘* job grade of women in 1954 was grade 4 
($3,175 to $3,655) and for men, grade 6 ($3,795 to 
$4,545). About 80 percent of the women, in- 
cluding Post Office employees, were in grades 5 and 
below; almost 20 percent in grades 6 through 11; 
and less than 1 percent in grades 12 and above. 

Of the 440,282 women white-collar workers in 
Federal service in 1954, almost 85 percent had 
clerical or related jobs. Almost 4 percent were 
in semiprofessional or semitechnical positions in- 
volving either “the application of specialized 
knowledge” or “subordinate technical work.” 
Slightly over 7 percent of the women performed 
professionai or scientific work requiring either a 
college degree or its equivalent. Women in 
higher level positions (grades 12 and above) who 
determine policy or administer programs of the 
Federal Government represented less than 1 
percent of all women white-collar workers. The 


remaining were miscellaneous workers, including 
administrative assistants and specialists. 

Employment opportunities for women have 
improved in virtually all types of work in the 
Federal service, as indicated by comparisons of 
the 1954 data with occupational information col- 
lected for 1938.’ In terms of the number of women 
employed and their proportion among all employ- 
ees in individual occupations, women made their 
greatest gains during this period as accountants, 
chemists, draftsmen, economists, editorial and 
information specialists, legal document examiners, 
mathematicians, medical technicians, nurses, and 
statisticians. 


1 This article is a summary of the report entitled Government Careers for 
Women: A Study of the Salaries and Positions of Women White-Collar 
Employees in the Federal Service (U. 8. Department of Labor, Women’s 
Bureau, 1957). 

2In the Federal service, the term white-collar refers to three groups of 
employees: Those in positions for which rates are set by the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended; those in equivalent positions subject to other pay 
plans; and those in the postal field service. Employment and earnings data 
collected by the U. S. Civil Service Commission in 1954 covered employees 
in these 3 groups who were working full time, located in the continental 
United States, and on the payroll August 31, 1954. The 93 percent coverage 
of such workers within scope of the survey included (1) all employees in the 
executive departments except those in the Central Intelligence Agency; (2) 
employees of the General Accounting Office, the Government Printing 
Office, the Library of Congress, and one temporary commission, all in the 
legislative branch; and (3) employees of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts. 

3 Effective March 1955, salary rates for classified workers were raised 
approximately 7.6 percent. Grade 18, however, remained the same until 
August 1956, when it was raised to $16,000. 

4‘ These medians refer to all white-collar workers including those not cov- 
ered by the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, and for whom job grades 
were estimated from average yearly earnings. If these employees, most of 
whom are postal employees, are excluded, the median grade is 4 for women 
and 7 for men. 

§ Information for men and women combined is contained in Occupations of 
Federal White-Collar Workers, August 31, 1954 (U. 8. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Pamphlet 56). Data collected by the U. S. Civil Service Commission 
in August 1954 were the first to separate information for women white-collar 
workers by job grade and occupational group. 

*The U. S. Civil Service Commission classifies employees in standard 
occupational series which are based on the type of work performed and which 
cover all levels or grades of skill and responsibility required for each type of 
work. Descriptions for these occupational series are contained in the Hand- 
book of Occupational Groups and Series of Classes (U. 8. Civil Service 
Commission, 1950). 

7 Employment of Women in the Federal Government, 1923-39 (U. 8. 
Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau Bull. 182). Although the occupa- 
tional analyses made in 1938 were based on definitions used by the U. 8. 
Employment Service rather than on the U. 8. Civil Service Commission's 
classification series, some occupational comparisons between the 1938 and 
1954 data are meaningful. 
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TABLE 1.—Number of women in Federal service ' and 
of total employment for selected dates, 1923-1954 


rcent 








! 

| | Percent of 
Date | Number total Federal 

| employees 
EE ee eT 81, 486 16 
PC ccbncess sandedandeiydipedowocn 172, 733 19 
i. xa Se 1, 110, 545 37 
SEG ccikastesben asda tatenned pan meonns- aware 444, 194 4 
0 ESSE eee ee 577, 526 25 
PR ids nadie cuntbdceddeuswentneseinesessent 521, 045 u 





1 Covers all women employees, except in 1923 and 1939 when small numbers 
outside the executive branch were not counted. 


Source: U. 8S. Civil Service Commission. 
General Pattern of Women’s Employment 


Defense requirements and increased responsibil- 
ities have resulted in a marked growth in Federal 
Government employment since 1923, when the 
first count of total employment was published.® 
This overall expansion has been accompanied by 
an even greater relative increase in the number of 
women in Government service. In 1923 the 
81,486 women employees constituted 16 percent 
of total employment; by 1954 the number had 
increased to 521,945,° or 24 percent of total Gov- 
ernment employment. (See table 1.) About 
one-seventh of the employment increase for 
women (only 47,455 women out of a total of 
349,212) took place in the Washington, D. C., 
area. 

All Federal agencies employ women, although 
some employ higher percentages of women than 
others do. For example, in 1954 women com- 
prised less than 10 percent of the white-collar 
employees in the Post Office but almost 90 percent 
in the Selective Service System. Principal factors 
determining the proportion of women in any agency 
are the type of work performed by the agency and 
the influence of custom and tradition in certain 
employment fields. 

The distribution of women among agencies is, 
nevertheless, somewhat similar to the distribution 
of all Federal employees. Of all the women 
white-collar workers employed by the Federal 
Government in 1954, over half were in the Depart- 
ment of Defense and another fourth in the Veter- 
ans Administration and the Post Office and 
Treasuty Departments. About 10 percent were 
in the Departments of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; Agriculture; and Justice. The remainder 
were distributed among 59 other agencies. 


Salaries and Job Grades 


The $3,562 averaged by women white-collar 
employees in 1954 compared with en average of 
$4,618 a year for men. Although they totaled 
less than half of all the employees for whom job 
grades were reported, women comprised almost 
two-thirds of those in grades 1 through 5. As 
the job grade increased, the proportion of women 
generally decreased. Women were 20 percent of 
the employees in grades 6 through 11 and about 3 
percent of those in grades 12 and above. Eleven 
(exactly 1 percent) of the 1,100 persons in the 
super grades 16, 17, and 18 in 1954 were women. 
(See table 2.) 

Differences © between men’s and women’s 
grades and salaries are related largely to differ- 
ences in type of job held, extent of education and 
training, and length of service ''—as well as to 
preference for men or women in certain types of 
work. 


Major Occupations of Women 


In 1954, women were employed in three-fourths 
(381) of the 502 major occupational groups listed 
by the Civil Service Commission."? Their wide 
range of employment activities included research 
in library and laboratory; examining the validity 
of various claims and legal documents; giving 
advice and service to farmers, business men, 
consumers, and veterans; analyzing military 
information; studying weather conditions; and 
keeping account of the vast number of transactions 
connected with Government operations. Despite 
this variety, however, the majority of women in 
Federal service, like those outside Government, 
were concentrated in a relatively small number of 


§ For a discussion of employment trends in the Federal Government, 1929- 
56, see Monthly Labor Review, July 1957, pp. 811-815. 

* The discussion of employment trends refers to the total number of women 
in Federal service, since information about women white-collar workers was 
secured only for August 1954. The rest of the article is confined to white- 
collar employees. 

* The principle of equal pay for equal work was first introduced into law in 
1870 but not fully implemented until the Classification Act of 1923 established 
a uniform system of salaries and job grades based on the difficulty, complexity, 
and responsibility of the work performed. 

1! A special study made by the Committee on Retirement Policy for Fed- 
eral Personne! in the Executive Office of the President revealed that in 1953 
the average length of time in Federal service was 7.6 years for women and 11.3 
years for men. 

2 In 1919, the Civil Service Commission issued a ruling opening almost all 
government service entrance examinations to both men and women. 
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occupations. In fact, three-fourths of the women 
studied were employed in 12 occupations, includ- 
ing 10 clerical jobs, nursing, and 1 miscellaneous 
category covering both clerical and administra- 
tive work. Some significant occupations employ- 
ing women are listed in table 3, with average 
salaries and job grades. The scarcity of women in 
some jobs, such as those involving specialized 
work in engineering, biological sciences, and 
mechanics, is directly related to the small numbers 
of women trained in these fields. However, in 
other types of work, particularly criminal in- 
vestigation and tax collection, the duties are 
considered too arduous, hazardous, or unsuitable 
for women, and the qualifying examinations have 
not been opened to them. 


Clerical Occupations. Clerical work, traditionally 
the major area of women’s employment in Federal 
service, was performed by about 375,000 women 
in 1954. As indicated, the clerical group repre- 
sented 85 percent of all women white-collar 
workers, as it did in 1938 when the comparable 
number was 107,000. The size of the clerical 
force employed by each agency in 1954 was 
generally in proportion (about one-half to two- 
thirds) to the agency’s total employment. The 
average salary of clerical women in 1954 was 
$3,389 and the majority were classified in grades 
2 through 4 (salary range $2,750 to $3,655). 


Semiprofessional Occupations. At least 16,000 
of the women in Government service in 1954 
were assigned to work which may be described as 
semiprofessional, semiscientific, or semitechnical. 
This type of work usually requires specialized 
training or experience which, though not pro- 
fessional, is more advanced than that needed in 
clerical jobs. Salaries were also generally higher: 
In 1954, most women in semiprofessional work 
were in grades 4 through 6 (salary range $3,175 
to $4,545). 

Many of these positions were first occupied by 
women during war and emergency periods when 
the young men who previously filled them entered 
military service. Marked increases in women’s 
employment and representation between 1938 
and 1954 are shown in comparable data available 
for the following occupational groups: 


433107—57 4 











Percent of total 
Number of women Federal employees 
ployed in group 
1954 1938 19654 1938 
pe ee 1,242 160 15 3 
Legal examiners and inves- 
SE Sa a ee 5,668 150 24 2 
Medical and dental tech- 
See 1,326 200 At 31 


Other semiprofessional employees include li- 
brary assistants; technicians engaged in X-ray, 
histopathology, electrocardiograph, or audiology 
work; and aides in the fields of engineering, 
meteorology, biology, physical sciences, and map- 
making. Occupations considered semiprofes- 
sional in 1938 but professional in 1954 include 
graduate nurse, occupational therapist, physical 
therapist, and adjudicator. 


Professions. The 32,613 women performing, by 
definition, “‘professional or scientific work” in 1954 
were reported in more than 100 occupations re- 
quiring either a college degree or equivalent job 
experience. They accounted for more than 20 
percent of all the professional personnel in Federal 
service. Their average salary was $4,754 a year 
and their median job grade was 7. Fewer than 
one-fifth were in grade 5 (salary range $3,410 to 
$4,160), the entrance grade for most professional 
occupations. Almost one-half were in grades 6 


TaBLe 2.—Distribution of women white-collar workers! in 
Federal service, by salary range, August 1954 




















| Percent 

General Percentage of total 

Salary range schedule | Number distribu- | Federal 

grade of women tion 2 white- 

| equivalent | | collar 
| | | employees 
ne, | 440, 282 | 100.0 | 33.6 
=. =--| = - — -|— > - —— |! = — ——- 
$2,500-$2,980__......... 1 | 3, 466 1.9 | 30.4 
$2,750- $3,230 = 2 2, 296 15.3 | 61.0 
$2,950-$3,430 ‘ 3 | 137,311 | 33.7 | 75.1 
$3,175-$3.655 _ - a 4) 92, 207 22.7 66.4 
$3,410-$4,160_____. 5 49, 001 12.0 52.0 
$3,795-$4,545 6 23, 725 5.8 | 49.1 
$4,205-$4.955__- 7! 17, 396 43) 2.3 
 - * eee | 8 6, 266 1.5 25.3 
$5,060-$5,810 ce y 8, 922 2.2 11.4 
$5,500- $6,250 10 768 2 5.9 
$5,940-$6,940 _........-| 11 3, 297 | - 6.3 
$7,040-$8,040 hsckiousl 12 1, 442 | 4) 40 
$8.360-$9,360__.........- 13 557 | 1 2.3 
$9,600-$10,600._____..__- 14 217 1} 1.9 
$10,800-$11,800._______- 15 | 58 | @) 1.1 
$12,000-$12,800___.______- 16 8 | (@) 1.3 
$13,000-$13,800____.___-- 17 2 @) R 
$14,800-$14,800__.______- | 18 1 (3) 5 
Over $14,800. _...........] over 18 5 | (@) 15 
Salary not specified... Mac tontan 33, 337 ee RSS 





1 For the definition of white-collar workers, see text footnote 2. 

2 Salary was not specified for some employees covered by the Postal Pay 
Act and other pay plans, and these employees are excluded from the per- 
centage distribution. 

4 Less than 0.05 percent. 

Source: U. 8. Civil Service Commission. 
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and 7 and one-fourth in grades 8 and 9. About 
one-tenth had reached grades 11 and higher, but 
less than 2 percent of these were above grade 12. 

Women have made notable gains in the pro- 
fessions since 1938, when 6,165 women represented 
only 8 percent of all Federal professional person- 
nel. Much of the spectacular increase (over 400 
percent more women in professional jobs) resulted 
from the reclassification of the nurse position. 
However, even if nurses are excluded from count, 
the increase in women professional employees 
would still be significant (116 percent). The pro- 
fessions employing women in the Federal service 
fall into three broad categories: 

1. Professions in which women have long been 
accepted account for more than three-fourths of 
the women doing professional work and, in most 
cases, were filled mainly by women. In the 
Federal service these professional fields include 
nursing, library science, education and training, 
dietetics, social work, occupational or physical 
therapy, and home economics. Since 1938 the 
numbers of women in these occupations have 
increased along with those in other Federal jobs 
and women’s employment representation has been 


generally maintained. Women’s salaries in these 
fields were lower on the average than in other pro- 
fessions employing women. In each of the fields 
mentioned, with the single exception of home 
economics, the majority of women in 1954 were in 
job grades 5 through 8 (silary range $3,410 to 
$5,370). 

2. Professions covering few women in Federal 


service include those of doctor, lawyer, and 
engineer. In these professions, women’s repre- 


sentation has changed only slightly in the last 
decade and a half. In 1938, women represented 
3 percent of the doctors and 5 percent of the 
attorneys in Federal service. By 1954 these per- 
centages had risen to 4 and 7 percent, respectively. 
The percentage of women attorneys would have 
remained the same, however, if adjudicators had 
not achieved professional status during this period. 
No women engineers were employed by the Federal 
Government in 1938; the 161 women in this field 
in 1954 were less than 1 percent of all Government 
engineers. Salaries and grade levels of women in 
these positions exceeded those of most other pro- 
fessional women in Federal service. Four-fifths 
of the women doctors and about one-fourth of the 


TABLE 3.—Women employed in selected occupations in Federal service, by average salary and general schedule grade, 
August 1954 





Percent of 
Number of total (Average 


Number of women employed in general schedule grade 





Occupational series ! women jemployees| annual | 
































employees*} ineach | salary | 
Series | 1 | 
} 

ES EEE 7 4) $8,144 

administration a 166 50| 7, 430 
Attorney-adviser_____ *) 172 6) 6, 905 
Business economics - - ed 85 26 5, 908) ___ 
Electronic engineering 23 @) 5, 770) 
eee etebinisl 416 21 5, 693) 
"aE 370 15 5, 552 
le i icinin shea tienen 112 4) 5, 541/_- 3 
Bacteriology _ -___- SS Ce ere e eect 227| 27; 5, 348). Se oe eee 
(SS aT 559) 12) i RE EE Pee et ee eee 
Personnel administration...__________ 2,001 33] «5, 042|__ 27 
I iaiipicin nasanivnigecrecwewen 450 . Eee ae ee ee 
Accounting_..______ CR 7 6) 4, 869 __ | 1 ee 
eS Ae A es a ee 2, 889 78) i ett RE SS See | ee i ae 
ae henidncadiieSiiwe 7 1, 069 99 4, 785 | 3 
Education and training - - libeat i Beal 1, 251) 18 ENE: SIRES SE SEES | 180) 5)... 
Nurse__ eeaieictl a 19, 128 97) 4, 450) _. 5\3, 780/9, 091 5 
Information and editorial ---____- : 2, 862 55) 4, 277) | _ 831) 675) 233 21 
Claims examining...__.______ See 4, 364 5% «3, 913) 352| 1,320] 729/1,452) 2841 153) 44) 15, 5)-.-|__. 
Engineering drafting.._.......________- | 540 8 3,841) 1 158} 126; i’ eke: eee 

instruments mnie Laas onal 1, 147) 74, (3, 797 461; 439) 127; @..--}os~- = 
ee 22, 783 99; 3,741 8, 8389, 366/2, 2) 
Medical technician__.______.--_______- 1, 265 53} 3,729 3! ae sn Gf...) #...-1.-..}....1...- 
General clerical and administrative —| 74, 177 16 3,724 598) 5,141) 7, 480/12, 696)8, 543/2, 808 2, 795 61) 
Accounting and fiscal clerical _____- 18, 740 63) 3,605' 16 619) 3, 893) 8, 236/3, 460/1, 015 3 
Statistical clerical_.................-.- 5, 604) 71; 3,595, 1 1} 1,514) 2, 183/1, , 293) 254, 270) 23! 43) 4} 10) 1/----|_-. 
Property and stock control___------_. 21, 339) 66, 3,302) -2| 2,216] 8 490) 7, 241/2 347) 513 361] 65, 77| 14 G2) 
Clerk-stenographer___...._.__- ie } 46, 349) 98 3, 296) 9/ 1, 534/25, 780/18, 737) 7| Ry CR Ae oe a eS eas ‘eee 
Telephone operating..._....______ RR 6, 356) 98} 3,253] 23| 573] 4, 689) re Se Bek ee per 
tL) hE --| 20, 946) 65, 3, 193] 207) 8, 806] 6, 896) 8, 329 1, 125 264 |. 
Card punch operation __ ee ia 6, 321) 99 3,160; 34) 2,277) 3, 308) 228; 45 Lied Bees 
Clerk-typist_.........__- SED. 77, 368 93 3, 115) 968 23, 873 51, 931) br 14 SE ER RE Ce RS ES CP ae 





1 For definitions, see Handbook of Occupational Groups and Series of 
Classes (U. 8. Civil Service Commission, 1950). 
2 Includes women for whom grades were not reported. 


3 Less than 0.5 percent. 


Source: U. 8S. Civil Service Commission. 
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women attorneys and women engineers were in 
grades 12 and above (minimum salary of $7,040). 


3. In professions with expanding employment 
opportunities, women who secured the appro- 
priate training and experience benefited con- 
siderably since 1938. The numbers and repre- 
sentation of women in the fields of accounting and 
auditing, mathematics and statistics, social sci- 
ences, natural sciences, and informational or edi- 
torial work have increased markedly. 





Percent of total 
Federal employees 
Number of women in profession 
1954 1938 1954 1988 
Accountants and auditors_ 3,408 750 19 11 
Biological scientists_-______ 245 130 18 4 
eee 559 50 12 3 
Economists_-_______-_ Ses 323 230 16 5 
Information and editorial 
ee.......... : 12, 862 70 55 12 
Mathematicians and statis- 
es ¥ 866 85 26 10 
Physical scientists ________ 256 25 4 2 


! Includes both [peng my and clerical workers. Of all employees in this 
series graded 5 and over, the 1,892 women comprised 46 percent. 


In 1954, the majority of women engaged in 
these expanding professions were earning above 
the $4,754 a year averaged by all professional 
women in Government service. For example, 
average salaries of women were $4,869 in account- 
ing, $5,348 in bacteriology, $5,067 in chemistry, 
$6,399 in economics, $4,937 in mathematics, 
$5,541 in physics, and $5,693 in statistics. 


Administrative Positions. Minimum classification 
for most administrative or executive positions is 
grade 12, for which the entrance salary was $7,040 
in 1954. Among the 2,290 women at grade 12 
and above in that year, 1,437 were primarily pro- 
fessional employees although their work may have 
included administrative duties. In the remaining 
group, some women were top administrators, 
others held responsible positions as members of 


commissions and boards, served as advisers to 
executives, or were directors or deputy directors 
of agencies or agency divisions responsible for 
carrying out major Government programs. 

Women were serving as administrators in many 
fields of Government operation, including public 
health, social welfare, training and education, 
economic and statistical studies, consumer serv- 
ices, personnel, and budgeting. The three admin- 
istrative fields with the largest numbers of women 
in grades 12 and over in 1954 were: general admin- 
istration (214), personnel administration (118), 
and social administration (109). Half of these 
women were at grade 12 and about one-fourth at 
grade 13. The others were in grades 14 through 
16, with the exception of 5 women, not in the 
classified service, who were earning over $14,800. 
The best opportunities for women were in social 
administration, engaged on such programs as 
social security, child welfare, public assistance, 
and vocational rehabilitation. Almost half of the 
administrators of these programs were women and 
two-thirds of them were at grade 12 or higher. 

Women’s progress in Federal service has been 
credited to their better education and training 
qualifications, improved job experience, and in- 
creased interest in their work as a career—as well 
as to the Government’s policy of equal treatment 
for all its employees. The large number of women 
in almost all types of Federal employment is 
evidence that women have demonstrated their 
ability to handle a wide range of assignments satis- 
factorily. In the future, women with suitable 
training and experience can anticipate good oppor- 
tunities for further advancement both in numbers, 
representation, and importance of positions 
occupied. 


—Jeran A. WELLS 
Women’s Bureau 
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Part-Year and Full-Year 
Workers in the Labor Force 


Or THE 75 million! persons who worked at any 
time during 1955, 28 million were employed part- 
year, or less than 50 weeks, and 47 million for the 
full year? About one-third of the part-year 
workers were men between the ages of 20 and 64 
who usually work a full year but who were kept 
from continuous employment by illness, layoffs, 
strikes, or unemployment. Most of the other 
part-year workers were persons whose primary 
activities as housewives or students kept them 
from full-year paid employment. This latter 
group play an important economic role in this 
country by providing a manpower reserve willing 
to work only part of the year to meet the econ- 
omy’s seasonally fluctuating demands for labor 
both in agricultural and in nonagricultural activ- 
ities. 


Part-Year Workers 


Women in the age group 20 to 64 years com- 
prised about 40 percent of the 28 million part-year 
workers in 1955. Youngsters under age 20 made 
up slightly less than 20 percent, older men 4 per- 
cent, and older women 2 percent. The remaining 
part-year workers were men between 20 and 64 
years of age. 


TaBLE 1,.—Distribution of persons who worked during 1955 
in full-year and part-year employment, by age and sex 























Total Percent of total who 
worked— 
Age and sex 
Number Percent Full year | Part year 
(thousands) 
Both sexes, 14 and over- - 75, 353 100.0 62.9 37.1 
47,624 100.0 71.6 238.5 
2, 541 100.0 31.3 68.7 
1,618 100.0 4.6 65.4 
3, 509 100.0 51.2 | 48.8 
10, 835 100.0 78.2 21.8 
10, 681 100.0 80.8 19.2 
9, 008 100.0 79. 2 20.8 
55-64 6, 323 100.0 74.7 25.3 
65 and over. ......... 3, 109 100.0 62.3 37.7 
Female, 14 and over -...- 27,729 100.0 48.2 51.8 
he aia latigiininai 1, 663 100.0 13.8 86.2 
, + Jae 1, 508 100.0 27.4 72.6 
SS 3, 367 100.0 40.2 59.8 
hicadtineveutevessos 5, 688 100.0 45.8 54.2 
SP Reesees: 6, 112 100.0 53.1 46.9 
SN iciaiiiedaidiahidtalisinivnel 5, 132 100.0 59.1 40.9 
TES 3, 067 100.0 60. 0 40.0 
65 and over. ......... 1,192 100.0 52.0 48.0 











Source: Work Experience of the Po jon in 1955, U. 8S. Bureau of the 
Census, Current Population Reports, P-50, No. 68. 


TaBLeE 2,—Distribution of women who worked during 1955 
in full-year and part-year employment in selected industries 























Percentage distribution 
Number | 
Industry (thousands) 
| Total | Full Part 
year year 
|, SEE eee ee ae 27,729 100.0 48.2 51.8 
tate cteicccimwnisena 5, 287 100.0 50.2 49.8 
Transportation, communication, and 
other public utilities. __- 995 | 100.0 58.5 41.5 
Wholesale and retail trad oa 5,686 | 100.0 38.8 61.2 
antici ngidnanienecreweavinented 9,770 | 100.0 46.9 53.1 
Public administration 961 100.0 66.7 33.3 











' Total includes workers for whom information is not shown separately. 


Source: Work Experience of the Population in 1955, U. 8. Bureau of the 
Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-50, No. 68. 


Over half of al} women who worked during 1955 
worked on a part-year basis, compared with 29 
percent of the men (table 1). Most men feel 
compelled to work continuously, but many work- 
ing women drop out during the year to get married 
or to have children, while others enter the labor 
force after their children are in school. The deci- 
sions of women to go to work or quit their jobs 
also depend on such factors as the income level of 
their husbands, the desire for a higher standard of 
living, or the occasional need to meet large 
expenses. 

Part-year women workers were concentrated in 
a few industries and occupations. More than half 
of the 14 million women, including teenage girls 
and women over 64, who worked part of the year 
in 1955 held jobs in trade and service industries 
(including private households). (See tabije 2.) 
About 55 percent of all women who worked on 
farms worked on a part-year basis, reflecting the 
seasonal needs for manpower in farming opera- 
tions. Many others were clerical workers, oper- 
atives, and service employees. (See table 3.) Of 
all women employed during 1955 as sales and serv- 
ice workers, over 60 percent worked for less than 
a full year, reflecting the seasonal demands for 
iabor in trade and the casual job attachments of 
many service workers. 

Because many teenagers look for work only 
during school vacations, part-year work is common 
among them. (See chart 1.) Moreover, young 
people who enter the labor force after graduation 
at midyear are part-year workers during the year 

! This figure is considerably larger than the average monthly estimates of 
the labor force because it includes everyone who did any work during the 
year. 


§ Work Experience of the Population in 1955, U. 8. Bureau of the Census, 
Current Population Reports, Series P-50, No. 68. 
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Chart 1. Percent of Population Who Worked During 1955 in Full-Year and Part-Year 
Employment, by Age and Sex 
PERCENT |_ WOMEN | 
100 
90 r V7A worked Part Year T : 
BRR Worked Full Year Y 
V Yi) 
+ YA 1 Y Y) 
+ UVa IV | 
OL) J, 
30+ Y Y Y) 4 
20 - : a 
OL : J 
AGE GROUP AGE GROUP “one 
of entry. During 1955, 5.3 million of the 7.3 force, the comparatively smaller proportion of 


million teenagers who worked did so only part of 
the year. 

Part-year work was also widespread among older 
men. In 1955, about 38 percent of the 3.1 million 
men 65 and over who worked held jobs only part 
of the year. Much part-year work among older 
men results from their inability to secure year- 
round jobs, but the principal reasons appear to be 
disability, retirement, and voluntary intermittent 
Jabor force activity. Recent liberalization of so- 
cial security legislation, such as raising the maxi- 
mum amount of money recipients may earn and 
still draw benefits, has encouraged older persons 
to continue to do some work. 

In 1955, part-year work was not as prevalent 
among men 20 to 64 years of age as among other 
segments of the work force. However, because 
they comprised such a large part of the total work 


part-year workers among them made up over a 
third of all part-year workers. Many of the men 
part-year workers were employed in the construc- 
tion industry where only 46 percent worked at 
full-time jobs all year. Large numbers were em- 
ployed as unskilled laborers in industries which are 
characterized by layoffs and irregularity of em- 
ployment. Where part-year work occurs among 
men in the central ages, most of it can be accounted 
for by unemployment, layoffs, temporary illness, 
and strikes. More than a third of all part-year 
work among men was caused by unemployment. 
Changes in the level of unemployment are 
directly reflected in the proportions of male popu- 
lation who worked part of the year and all of the 
year as shown in the data for the 6 years, 1950-55. 
Between 1950 and 1951, the proportion of the 
male population 14 years of age and over working 
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on a part-year basis fell from 27.4 to 25.4 percent, 
reflecting lower unemployment in 1951; a rate of 
3.0 percent of the civilian labor force as compared 
with 5.0 percent in 1950. , 

The sharp rise in the unemployment rate from 
2.5 percent in 1953 to 5.0 percent in 1954 was 
accompanied by a drop from 62.2 to 59.0 percent 
in the proportion of men working a full year 
and by a rise (24.2 to 26.5 percent) in part-year 
work. The situation was reversed between 1954 
and 1955; the unemployment rate dropped from 
5.0 to 3.1 percent, while the part-year group fell 
from 26.6 to 23.7 percent. 


Full-Year Workers 


Although a substantial proportion of men work 
on a part-year basis, most men in the central age 
brackets seek full-year jobs. Virtually all of 
them have the primary responsibility for bread- 
winning and are under great social and economic 
pressure to work full-time year round. Work 
experience data for 1955 show that full-time 
year-round work was most prevalent among 
married men living with their families. 

Nearly as many women work all year as part 
year. One of the most significant labor force 
developments in recent years has been the in- 
crease in the proportion of women workers over 
45 years of age who work a full year. Much of 


TABLE 3.—Distribution of women who worked during 1955 
in full-year and part-year employment, by major occupa- 
tional group 

















Nember Percentage distribution 
Major occupational group (thousands) 
Total | Full Part 
year year 
item aekNeietinaind 27,729 | 100.0 48.2 51.8 
Professional, technical, and kindred 
ER a EN 2, 776 100.0 50.1 49.9 
Farmers and farm managers -----_-_-- 191 100.0 @) () 
—— officials, a Conaisieaa, 
eRe saacaund 1,095 | 100.0 73.6 26.4 
Clerical and 1 kindred workers. .-....- 7,120} 100.0 60.5 39.5 
Pcunisresadiedcgenetoes 2,566 | 100.0 39.4 60.6 
— and kindred 
a 250 100.0 45.8 51.2 
Operatives and kindred workers. ___- 4,493 | 100.0 43.4 56. 6 
Private household workers. --_..---- 2,828 | 100.0 38.4 61.6 
Service workers, except private 
Sista cinmanceescerancess 3,655 | 100.0 37.3 62. 
lab and foremen-_-__..-.-- 2,629 | 100.0 42.6 57.7 
Laborers, except farm and mine...... 126 | 100.0 @) @®) 4 

















1 Percent not shown where the base is less than 200,000. 


Source: Work Experience of the Population in 1955, U. S. Bureau of the 
Current Population Reports, P-50, No. "68. 


TaBLe 4.—Distribution of full-year and part-year workers 
by — and part-time empoyment, by age and sez, 





























(Percent } 
Full-year workers Part-year workers 
Age and sex 
Total | Full Part | Total | Full Part 
| time | time time | time 
Both sexes, 14 and over.| 100.0 90.0 10.0 | 100.0 71.4 28.6 
100.0 94.3 5.7 | 100.0 78.9 21.1 
100.0 16.6 83.4 100.0 36.4 63.6 
100.0 62.1 37.9 100.0 69.9 30.1 
100.0 93.0 7.0 100.0 86.9 13.1 
100.0 98.3 | 100.0 93.1 6.9 
100.0 98.8 1.2 100.0 92.7 7.3 
100.0 98.0 2.0 100.0 88. 5 11.5 
100.0 96. 1 3.9 100.0 4.2 15.8 
100.0 81.7 18.3} 100.0 59.9 40.1 
100.0 78.6 21.4 100.0 64.5 35.5 
100.0 8.0 92.0 100.0 35.3 64.7 
100.0 78.8 21.2 100.0 74.2 25.8 
100.0 | 92.0 8.0 100.0 79.1 20.9 
100.0 84.5 15.5 100.0 72.1 27.9 
100.0 79.5 20.5 | 100.0 63.1 36.9 
100.0 78.3 21.7 100.0 62.3 37.7 
100.0 75.3 24.7 100.0 64.2 | 35.8 
100.0 58.7 41.3 100.0 42.5 57.5 











Source: Work Experience of the Population in 1955, U. 


8. Bureau of the 
Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-50, No. 68. 


this increase has been the result of better job 
opportunities, although some has probably been 
the result of the relatively small numbers of 
younger women entering the labor force ages, 
and the high rate of marriage among young wo- 
men. As shown in chart 2, there was a substan- 
tial increase between 1950 and 1955 in the pro- 
portion of women aged 45 to 64 who work, with 
virtually all of the increase taking place among 
women who work a full year. The greatest 
relative increase between 1950 and 1955 in full- 
year work occurred among women 55 to 64 
years of age where the proportion of full-year 
work rose from 17 percent to 25 percent. 

A much higher proportion of women over 35 
years of age work on a full-year basis than do 
younger women. In 1955, about 21 percent of 
women 25 to 34 years of age worked a full year 
as compared with 28 percent for women 35 to 
44, 32 percent for women 45 to 54, and 25 percent 
for women 55 to 64. Of those who worked, the 
proportion working a full year increased with 
each successive age group through the age group 
55-64 with the highest proportion of full-year 
workers—about 60 percent—found among women 
45 to 64. Even among women workers over 65 


years of age, the proportion who work a full 
year is greater than for women under 35. The 
greater importance of full-year work at the older 
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Chart 2. Percent of Women 45 to 64 Years Old Who Worked During the Year in Full-Year and 
Part-Year Employment, 1950-55 
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ages is undoubtedly related to the diminished 
child care responsibilities and the increase in 
widowhood among older women.* 

The highest proportions of women wage and 
salary employees working all year were in public 
administration—State, local, and Federal Govern- 
ment—and in transportation, communication, 
and other public utilities. (See table 2.) Al- 
though the service industry accounted for the 
greatest number of full-year workers, it had a 
lower proportion of full-year women workers 
than most major nonagricultural industries be- 
cause it includes private household workers. 
Other industries with many full-year women 
workers were manufacturing and wholesale and 





3 For discussion of these factors, see Tables of Werking Life for Woinen 
BLS Bull. 1204, or Monthly Labor Review, August 1956, pp. 901-907. 


retail trade. In allindustry groups except whole- 
sale and retail trade, 90 percent or more of the 
full-year workers worked a full week (35 hours 
or more) in 1955. 

There were also significant variations in the 
proportions of women working a full year among 
broad occupational groups. Over half of all 
women who were employed in_ professional, 
managerial, clerical, and skilled jobs in 1955, 
worked a full year. The largest occupational 
group of full-year workers were employed in 
clerical jobs where seasonal swings in employ- 
ment are relatively minor. 

One of the most significant differences between 
men and women who worked throughout the year 
was that a much larger proportion of the women 
work part-time, or less than 35 hours a week. 
(See table 4.) In 1955, over 20 percent of all 
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women who worked year round worked on part- 
time schedules, compared with 5.7 percent of the 
male workers. About one-fourth of all workers 
14 to 17 years old worked a full year, but over 4 
out of 5 of these worked on a part-time basis, re- 
flecting the fact that most of them were in school. 
Full-time work predominated among all men and 
women over age 18 who worked a fuil year but 
beginning with the age group 35-44, an increasing 
proportion of full-year workers of both sexes were 
employed on a part-time basis. This increase was 
much more pronounced among women than men. 


Among adult men the ratio of year-round workers 
holding part-time jobs varied from 1.2 percent in 
age group 35 to 44 to 18.3 percent in the group 
aged 65 and over; among women the rates ranged 
from 8.0 percent among those 20 to 24 years old 
to 41.3 percent of those 65 and over. The fact 
that many women have home responsibilities and 
do not entirely depend on their own earnings makes 
them more willing than men to accept work on 
reduced schedules. 
—Corpy Hammonp 
Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics 





New BLS Series on Housing Starts 
in Selected States, 1954-56 


Because of the localized character of the home- 
building industry, one of the continuing goals of 
the construction statistics programs is to provide 
greater geographical detail. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the U. S. Department of Labor, 
which has regularly published national and re- 
gional estimates of housing starts, recently pub- 
lished estimates for the first time of all new non- 
farm dwelling units started in 19 individual States 
and the District of Columbia.’ Annual estimates 
for the 3 years, 1954-56, appear in the accompany- 
ing table. 

The limiting factor in obtaining reliable State 
estimates of total housing starts is that part of 
the private housing segment of the Bureau’s esti- 
mates which is based on field surveys in areas not 
requiring building permits. The survey sample, 
though representative of all parts of the country, 
was designed to supplement only on a regional 
basis information on the number of new dwelling 
units authorized by building permits which local 
building officials throughout the country report to 
the Bureau. Available resources did not permit 
a canvass that would provide data for the non- 
permit-issuing areas of all 48 States. After careful 


examination, however, the Bureau decided that 
the quality of the estimates for some of the States 
warranted publication. In most of the States 
selected, new home construction was concentrated 
so heavily in permit-issuing places that even a 
large error in the estimate for the nonpermit 
segment could not seriously affect the overall 
State total. In the other States selected, the 
nonpermit segment was larger, but supplementary 
field surveys provided a reliable basis for estimat- 
ing activity in the nonpermit-issuing places. 

The selected States accounted for three-fourths 
of all nonfarm housing begun in the United States 
in each of the 3 years, 1954-56. As a group, 
these States exert a strong influence on the na- 
tional trends in housing activity, and individually 
they illustrate clearly the sharply divergent local 
trends which are merged in the national total. 
Thus in 1955, when national housing starts topped 
the totals for all previous years except 1950, mild 
downtrends were evident in a few States. (See 
table.) In the remaining States for which data 
are presented, increases over 1954 ranged from 
only 1 percent to more than 20 percent. In the 
slackening which typified 1956, only homebuilders 
in Florida continued to expand their volume, and 
new homebuilding in several States dropped below 

'For a description of the method used in obtaining the volume of new 


homebuilding, see Techniques of Preparing Major BLS Statistical Series 
(BLS Bull. 1168, 1954, ch. 2). 





HOUSING STARTS IN SELECTED STATES, 1954-56 





New nonfarm dwelling units started and their relation to population, selected States, 1954-56 





New dwelling units started ! 
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1 Includes both public and private housing. Public housing units started 
during 1954-56 were limited to a few hundred units in most States; they 
represented 2 percent or less of the — total; a third of the units begun 
were concentrated in New York Sta’ 

2 Intercensal State estimates are av available for the total een only. 
In 1950, the nonfarm areas accounted for 85 percent of the total U. S. popula- 
ea. but this percentage varied among the States shown from 78 percent in 

Virginia, to 98 percent in Massachusetts and New Jersey, and 100 percent in 
the District of Columbia. Consequently, the State rates of nonfarm dwelling 
units started per 1,000 total population in 1956 are not strictly comparable, as 


the previous year’s totals by substantially more 
than the national decline of 16 percent. 

As a group, the States listed may be charac- 
terized as experiencing more rapid population 
growth since 1950 than the country as a whole. 
In this respect, also, individual States showed 
marked differences which are reflected in the com- 
parisons of rates of new housing starts per 1,000 
of 1956 total population and per 1,000 of the 
1950-56 population increase. 

The demand for new housing associated with a 
strong and sustained increase in population is illus- 
trated by the figures for the rapidly growing States 
of Arizona, Florida, California, and Colorado, which 
had the highest new dwelling-unit rates per 1,000 
population in 1956. On the other hand, States 
with less spectacular population growth generally 
ranked ahead of the others in the rate of new 
construction per 1,000 increase in their popula- 
tion from 1950 to 1956. In such States—notably 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Virginia, 


there is a greater understatement in the rates for States with relatively low 
proportions of nonfarm population than for States with higher proportions 
Of the States shown in this table, the following had less than 90 percent of 
their 1950 population in nonfarm areas: Arizona, Colorado, Michigan, Ohio, 
Oregon, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin. 


Source: New dwelling units started, Bureau of Labor Statistics; popula- 
tion, U. 8. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Population 
Estimates, Series P-25, No. 148, November 18, 1956. 


and Connecticut—it is probable that a substantial 
part of the new housing represents replacements 
of units withdrawn from the housing supply. 
Such withdrawals may result from a variety of 
causes, including fires or other catastrophes, the 
replacement of old or substandard dwellings by 
new houses or apartments, and the changing land- 
use patterns in many communities where resi- 
dential sections are yielding to new highways or 
commercial and industrial developments. In sev- 
eral of these States in which there are popular 
recreational areas, seasonal homes undoubtedly 
account for some new housing which is over and 
above the basic shelter needs of the population. 
Quarterly figures for the same group of States 
will be published regularly in Part B of the Con- 
struction Review.? Additional States will be 
listed when the basic data become adequate 
to be shown separately. 
t S. Departments of L 


? Published by the U 
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Wage Chronology No. 28: 
International Harvester Co.’ 


Supplement No. 2—1953-57 


In 1953, after the United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America 
(UAW-CIO) contracts with major automobile 
companies were reopened on the question of the 
conversion of their cost-of-living escalator clauses 
to the revised Consumer Price Index of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, the union proposed that similar 
changes be made in its agreement with the Inter- 
national Harvester Company.’ In separate nego- 
tiations the Farm Equipment Division of the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America (FE-UE) made similar proposals. The 
ensuing meetings between the company and the 
unions resulted in no change in the contracts. Al- 
though the parties failed to agree on a conversion 
formula, cost-of-living adjustments were continued 
by unilateral company action. 

The company and the UAW, which as a result of 
National Labor Relations Board elections had 
become the sole bargaining agent for all units 
covered by this chronology, began negotiations for 
a@ new agreement on July 11, 1955. When settle- 
ment was not reached by the contract expiration 
date of August 23, a work stoppage occurred at 18 
plants in 6 States.* Final agreement on a new 


contract was not reached until September 16, 1955; 
ratification was completed by September 19. 

The new 3-year national agreement provided for 
a supplemental unemployment benefit plan similar 
to and contingent upon those negotiated with the 
Ford Motor Co. and the General Motors Corp.; a 
general wage raise and an increase in the annual 
improvement factor; additional increases for speci- 
fied groups of skilled workers and for dayworkers 
in the five top labor grades; elimination of the area 
wage differential at five plants; increased vacation 
for certain categories of employees; one additional 
paid holiday; and liberalized insurance and pension 
plans. 

The contract, to be in force from September 16, 
1955, through July 31,1958, can be reopened during 
this period in regard to the supplemental unem- 
ployment benefit plan and then only in the event of 
failure to obtain favorable governmental rulings as 
stipulated in the agreement. 

The following tables bring the International 
Harvester Wage Chronology up through August 
1957. 


1 See Monthly Labor Review, August 1952, p. 167, and September 1953, 
p. 965, or Wage Chronology Series 4, No. 28. 

2 These changes consisted of a method of converting the escalator clause to 
the revised index; incorporation of part of the existing cost-of-living allowance 
into base rates; an increase in the annual improvement factor; additional in- 
creases for skilled workers; and pension improvements. For a discussion of 
the negotiations in the auto industry, see Wage Chronology No. 9: General 
Motors Corporation, Supplement No. 2, Monthly Labor Review, August 
1953, p. 845, or BLS Serial No. R. 2108-2. 

3 Several thousand workers stopped work on August 10 and August 22, 
but the bulk of the workers struck on August 23. 


A—General Wage Changes 





Effective date 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other 
related matters 





Aug. 24, 1953 (by agreement of Nov. 
6, 1950, UAW-CIO; Nov. 15, 
1952, FE-UE). 

Sept. 7, 1953 (UAW-CIO and FE- 

Dee. 7, 1953 (UAW-CIO and FE- | 

e | 
oy 1954 (UAW-CIO and FE- | No change 

June 7, 1954 (UAW-CIO and FE- 

UE) 


Aug. 21, 1954 (by agreement of Nov. | 
6, 1950, UAW-CIO; Nov. 15, 1952, | 
FE-UE). 

“7S 1954 (UAW-CIO and FE- 


). 
Dec. 6, 1954 (UAW-CIO and FE- 
UE). 





See footnotes at end of table. 


4 cents an hour increase____- 


1 cent an hour increase 


1 cent an hour decrease 


1 cent an hour increase 


Annual-improvement-factor adjustment. 
Quarterly adjustment of cost-of-living 
|  allowance.! 


1 cent an hour increase_______________} Do. 


| Quarterly review of cost-of-living allow- 

|  anee.! 

Quarterly adjustment of cost-of-living 
allowance.! 


4 cents an hour increase_________--__- Annual-improvement-factor adjustment. 


Quarterly adjustment of cost-of-living 
allowance.! 


1 cent an hour decrease Do. 








WAGE CHRONOLOGY—INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. 





A—General Wage Changes—Continued 





related matters 





Effective date Provision | Applications, exceptions, and other 
| 
| 


~ 7, 1955 (UAW-CIO and FE- | No change____-_-_- | Quarterly review of cost-of-living allow- 


ance.! 
June 3 1955 (UAW-CIO)? No change 
Aug. 23, 19553 (by agreement of | General wage increase, averaging ap- 
Sept. i6, 1955). proximately 10 cents an hour, con- | 
sisted of: 
(a) 6 cents an hour increase or 24% | New amount designated as annual im- 
percent ‘ of base rate, whichever was provement factor. Similar adjust- 
greater; ments to be effective Aug. 23, 1956, 
(b) further 2-cent adjustment in and 1957. 
wage scales; and 
(ec) 2-cent cost-of-living adjustment | The new agreement incorporated 17 
under the revised escalator clause. cents of the previous cost-of-living 
allowance of 21 cents into the basic 
wage structure and provided for quar- 
terly adjustments of the cost-of-living 
allowance in accordance with the 
movement of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Consumer Price Index (re- 
vised series). If the CPI fell below 
110.9, the cost-of-living allowance 
would be 0.5 
Additional increases: * 18 cents an hour 
for certain skilled occupations; 5 to 8 
cents an hour for dayworkers in 5 top 
labor grades; and 5 cents an hour at 
6 plants to eliminate area wage dif- 
ferentials. 
Sept. 5, 1955.__.---- | 1 cent an hour increase _- ’ Quarterly adjustment of cost-of-living 
allowance. 
Dec. 5, 1955-. - - - , | No change---------- : Quarterly review of cost-of-living allow- 
ance. 
waar. 5, 1906... ..... _....| 1 cent an hour decrease_______...-----| Quarterly — tment of cost-of-living 
| allowance 
June 4, 1956 1 cent an hour increase____- -- eek Do. 
Aug. 23, 1956 (by agreement of Sept. | 6 cents an hour increase or 244 percent 4 | Annual-improvement-factor adjustment. 
16, 1955). of base rate, whichever was greater, 
averaging approximately 6 cents an 
hour. 
Sept. 3, 1956___- ..| 4 cents an hour increase__- - - -- Quarterly adjustment of cost-ot-living 
allowance. 
Dee. 8, 1956... ...- _| 2 cents an hour increase ; Do. 
Paar. 4, 1057........ sadisd | 1 cent an hour increase__-- -- -- Do. 
June 3, 1957____- | 2 cents an hour increase Do. 
Aug. 23, 1957 (by agreement of Sept. | 6 cents an hour increase or 2}4 percent ¢ | Annual-improvement-factor adjustment. 
16, 195 5). | of base rate, whichever was greater, 
averaging approximately 6 cents an 
hour. 








1 By unilateral company action. ‘The new agreement provided that future cost-of-living adjustments be 
2 By June 1955, the UAW copntes all International Harvester employ- determined in accordance with the following table: 
ees formerly represented by the FE-UE Cost-of-liring 
3 Effective date mentioned in contract, although workers were on strike Consumer Price Inder allowance 
at the time. TEC Pa ee None 
‘The annual-improvement-factor increase (in the case of dayworkers, 110.9 to 111.5 1 cent an hour. 
computed on the basis of the maximum of the rate range) was made in accord- 111.6 to 112.1. 2 cents an hour. 
ance with the following schedule: 1122to1128...____ 3 cents an hour. 
‘ 112.9 to 113.5....... 4 cents an hour. 
Annuai-improve- 113.6 to 114.1_____- _ 5 cents an hour. 
, . ment- factor 114.2 to 114.6______- 6 cents an hour. 
Straight-time hourly wage rate increase Tee Pos Ty : 7 cents an hour. 
Less than $2.60. 6 cents an hour. TE ST 8 cents an hour. 
$2.60 but less than $3.00_._- .--- 7 cents an hour. and so forth, with a l-cent adjustment for each 0.5-point change in the index. 
$3.00 but less than $3.40... __. 8 cents an hour. The base index months were January, April, July, and October 
$3.40 but less than $3.80__.__- 9 cents an hour. * These amounted to an increase of slightly more than 3 cents averaged over 
$3.80 but less than $4.20. 10 cents an hour. all employees of the company represented by the union. 
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B—Hourly Rate Ranges for Dayworkers, by Labor Grade ! 


United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America and the International Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America,* August 1952 through August 1957 
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August 1954 


August 1955 ¢ August 1956 August 1957 
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1 Daywork jobs are those paid on an hourly basis and are mostly nonpro- 
duction —— The — FE-UE agreement provided for automatic 
progression from minimum to maximum within a labor grade. The 1 
=< — UAW a4 agreements provided for partial automatic progression within 
a grade. 

The rates shown for 1955 and subsequent periods ait | 17 cents of the 
existing cost-of-living allowance which was incorporated into base rates. 
With this exception cost-of-living allowances, while adios earnings of 
= on payroll, do not change rate ranges and are not included 


vate 1955, the UAW represented all workers formerly represented by the 

U Group I— —McCormick and Tractor Works in Chicago, and works in East 
Moline, Melrose Park, Rock Island, and West Pullman, Ill., Fort Wayne 
and Indianapolis, Ind., and Springfield, Ohio; Group II— Works in Canton 
and Rock Falls, Ul., Evansville and Richmond, In Louisville, Ky., and 
Memphis, Tenn. Rate structures in the two California plants differ from 
those in groups I and Il. 

‘The wage a oe dayworkers between groups 1 and” 2} were 
eliminated in August 1 


C—Related Wage Practices 





4 
Applications, exceptions, and other 


related matters 


Effective date Provision 





Holiday Pay 





| 
| Holiday was Dec. 24. 
same date). 


Sept. 16, 1955 (by agreement of | Added: 1 paid holiday (total 7) 





Paid Vacations 





Jan. 1, 1956 (by agreement of 


Added: % week (to 2%) after 10 but less 
Sept. 16, 1955). 


than 15 years’ continuous service. 








Health and Welfare Benefits 





Changed to: Daily hospital benefits, $10 per | At no additional cost to employees. 
day for employees. 

Special hospital benefits, up to $150 for em- 
ployees. 

Maternity benefits, up to $300 for surgical 
and medical care for dependents in con- 
nection with Caesarean operations. 

Added: Diagnostic X-ray and laboratory | 
expense benefits for employees only (both 
in and out of hospital) up to $25 for any 
one accident or disease. 


Dec. 29, 1952 (by agreement of 
Nov. 21, 1952, UAW-CIO). 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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C—Related Wage Practices—Continued 





Effective date 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other 


related matters 


| 





Health and Welfare Benefits—Continued 





‘eb. 2, 1953 (by agreement of 
Jan. 20, 1953, FE-UE). 


Nov. 7, 1955 (by agreement of 
Sept. 16, 1955). 











Changed to: Maternity benefits, up to $300 
for surgical and medical care for depend- 
ents in connection with Caesarean opera- 
tions. 

Added: Diagnostic X-ray and laboratory 
expense benefits for employees only (both 
in and out of hospital) up to $25 for any 
one accident or disease. 

Dependents’ benefits brought up to level of 
employees’, and benefits for all persons 
covered by plan increased to: 


Daily hospital benefits, full cost of semi- 
private or ward accommodations for a 
maximum of 120 days or maximum of $11 
a day for private room. 


Special hospital benefits, 4 to $250 for all 
other expenses charged by hospital, plus 
75 percent of expenses in excess of $250; 
payable for a maximum of 120 days. 


Surgical benefiis, added cost of administering 


anesthetics by outside doctor, up to 20 
percent of surgical allowance. 
Maternity benefits, increased daily and 
special hospital benefits, as above. 
Medical expense benefits, up to 120 days for 
treatments prior to and after surgical 
operation if rendered by another doctor. 


At no additional cost to employees. 


Employee contributions ranged from 
$0.43 to $1.26 a week ($1.85 to $5.47 
a month), depending on numbz>r of 
dependents. 

Added: Employee could continue health 
and welfare benefits ' (other than 
maternity) upon retirement. Month- 
ly contributions were $3.70 for pen- 
sioner only; $8.14 for pensioner and 
spouse. 








Group Paid-Up Life Insurance Plan ? 





Feb. 2, 1953 (by agreement of 
Jan. 20, 1953, FE-UE). 


Dec. 29, 1952, for UAW-CIO 
and Feb. 2, 1953, for FE-UE 
(by agreements of Nov. 21, 
1952, and Jan. 20, 1953, re- 
spectively). 


Nov. 7, 1955 (by agreement of 
Sept. 16, 1955, UAW-CIO). 


Increased coverage by $200 to a total of 
$2,800. 


Added: Minimum $1,200 life insurance es- 
tablished for retired employees with 25 
years’ service (15 years in case of dis- 


ability retirement) who had continuously | 
rticipated in the Group Life Insurance | 
lan for 5 years immediately prior to | 


retirement. 

Changed: Minimum insurance for retired 
employees ranged from $1,000 to $1,800, 
depending on years of service.* 





Group Term Life Insurance 


At no additional cost to employees. 
Nonoccupational accidental death 
benefit, provided by company, in- 
creased by $500 to a total of $1,500. 
Total insurance coverage consisted of 
amount of accumulated paid-up in- 
surance to date of retirement, plus 
such amount of term insurance as 
necessary to provide life insurance of 
$1,200. Premium for term insurance 
| paid by company. 
| Years-of-service requirement eliminated. 
Accidental death benefit increased to 
$2,800; benefit after 
retirement. 


discontinued 





Dec. 29, 1952, for UAW-CIO 
and Feb. 2, 1953, for FE-UE 
(by agreements of Nov. 21, 
1952, and Jan. 20, 1953, re- 
spectively). 


Bee footuotes at end of table. 





Group term life insurance made available 


to employees with 3 months’ service, 


providing for insurance approximately | 


ee’s annual earnings 


equal to an “— ; 
2, to $20,000).* 


(ranging from $ 


Employees contributed 11.5 cents a 
week per $1,000, with the balance of 
the cost paid by the company. Dur- 

| ing layoffs and furloughs, employees 

| could continue the insurance for a 

period not exceeding 1 year by con- 
|  tinuing to pay the required premiums. 
| Employees totally and permanently dis- 
| abled prior to age 60 and insured 
under the plan to have their life in- 
surance remain in force as long as they 
remain disabled. 
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Group Term Life Insurance—Continued 





Dec. 29, 1952, for UAW-CIO This insurance, like other insurance, 
and Feb. 2, 1953, for FE-UE continued in force up to 1 year with- ° 
(by agreements of Nov. 21, out payment of premium, for em- 
1952, and Jan. 20, 1953, re- ployees absent without pay because of 
spectively)—-Continued disability. 

Nov. 7, 1955 (by agreement of | Added: Employees retired because of dis- 
Sept. 16. 1955). ability prior to age 60 could have insur- 

ance paid to them in 50 monthly instal- 

ments. Upon death of disabled em- 
ployee, beneficiary received unpaid bal- 
ance in lump sum. 





Disability and Dismemberment Benefit Plan 





Dec. 29, 1952, for UAW-CIO | Disability benefits, maximum increased to | Employee contributions ranged from"34 
and Feb. 2, 1953, for FE-UE $42.50 a week, according to earnings. to 52 cents a week (depending upon 
(by agreements of Nov. 21, earnings) for those protected by State 
1952, and Jan. 20, 1953, re- compensation laws and from 39 to 60 
spectively). cents a week for those not so pro- 

tected.5 


Nov. 7, 1955 (by agreement of | Changed to: Disability benefits, $35 to $70 a | Employee contributions ranged from 45 
Sept. 16, 1955). week, according to earnings, starting on to 91 cents a week (depending upon 

eighth calendar day of illness or the first earnings) for those protected by State 

day of hospital confinement (whichever compensat‘on laws as w2ll as those not 

occurs first) and on first day for occupa- so protected. 

| _ tional or other type of accident. Benefits reduced by amount of any 
Dismemberment benefits, of $1,400 and compensation received under work- 


$2,800 according to extent of injury. men’s compensation or occupational 
Maternity benefits, weekly disabitity benefits diseases laws. 

payable up to 6 weeks for any one preg- 

nancy. 








Pensions 





Sept. 1, 1955 (by agreement of | Noncontributory retirement plan revised. | Effective Jan. 1, 1956, amount of em- 
pt. 16, 1955). Normal retirement: Benefits for employees ployment required to receive credit 
aged 65 or older after 10 years’ credited for a full year’s employment increased 
service to be $2.25 a month for each year to 1,700 hours. 
of credited service, supplemented by | New benefits to be added to pensions of 
Federal social security benefits. employees retired on or after March 
Early retirement: Employees between ages 15, 1950. 
60 and 65 with 10 or more years’ credited | Effective Sept. 1, 1955, an employee 
service retiring at own option could elect who reached the automatic retirement 
(a) deferment of normal retirement bene- age (68) with more than 5 but less 
fits until age 65 for each year of credited than 10 years’ credited service re- 
service at time of early retirement or (b) ceived a monthly pension of $22.50. 
an immediate annuity reduced by 0.6 | No service beyond age 68 credited, 
percent for each month under age 65 at except that employees actively em- 
time of early retirement. | ployed on Sep. 1, 1955, permitted to 
| accumulate service credits beyond 
age 68 for a maximum of 5 years. 

Employees could continue employ- 

ment after automatic retirement age 

ie 2. only at company option. 

Disability retirement: $4.50 a month foreach | Employee disabled between Mar. 15, 
year of credited service, less statutory | 1950, and Sept. 1, 1955, eligible for 
benefits, for totally disabled employees | pension upon reaching age 50 (for- 
under age 65 with at least 15 years’ serv- | merly age 55). 
ice. Reduced to $2.25 a month for each 
year of service when Federal social se- 
curity benefits become payable. 











See footnotes at end of table. 
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Pensions—Continued 





Sept. 1, 1955 (by agreement of | Added: Vested rights: Employees breaking 
Sept. 16, 1955)—Continued continuity of service on or after Sept. 1, 
1955, and aged 40 or over with at least 
10 years’ credited service received de- 
ferred monthly benefits at age 65 based 
on $2.25 a month for each year of credited | Amount of retirement benefit reduced 
service between January 1 of year in to actuarial equivalent based on age 
which they reach age 30 and date of of employee and spouse at time elec- 
termination. tion was made. Retirement benefit 

Option to continue retirement benefits to could be: (a) a level monthly payment 
spouse could be elected at time of early as long as pensioner or spouse live, 
or normal retirement. On disability re- or (b) level monthly payments as 
tirement, option could be elected at time long as pensioner and spouse live but 
Federal social security benefits become reduced one-third upon death of either 
payable. pensioner or spouse. 











Supplemental Unemployment Benefit Plan 








Sept. 3, 1955 (by agreement of | Plan established to supplement benefits paid | Company contributions will be paid 
pt. 16, 1955). | under State unemployment systems. | into a fund eventually to be built up 


| Contributions: Company to contribute 5 to a “maximum trust fund position” 
of $400 per employee (including 


| cents per man-hour compensated. 

| Size of benefits: “‘Special’’ benefits—paid for workers laid off but eligible for bene- 

the first 4 weeks of benefits °—will, when | fits)—or a total of $15 million, as- 
suming no change in employment 
from August 1955 levels.’ 

Company contributions to the fund will 
cease when the fund reaches 100 per- 
cent (maximum trust fund position) 
and will be resumed only as necessary 
to restore this level. 

Plan contingent on obtaining rulings (1) 
that company contributions are de- 


added to State unemployment and other 
compensation, equal 65 percent of the em- 
ployee’s weekly straight-time wages after 
taxes or $25, whichever is smaller. 
“Regular” benefits—paid for each subse- 
quent week of benefits up to a maximum 
of 22 additional weeks—will, when added 
to State unemployment and other com- 
pensation, equal 60 percent of the em- 
ployee’s weekly straight-time wage after ductible expenses for Federal income 
| _ taxes or $25, whichever is smaller. | tax purposes; (2) that such contribu- 
| Benefits will be reduced by 20 percent ifthe | tions would be excluded in computa- 
trust fund position falls below 13 percent, tion of overtime pay under the Fair 
but in no event to an amount less than Labor Standards Act; and (3) that 
$5 by reason of such reduction. If such in States in which the company had 
position is less than 4 percent, no bene- | two-thirds of its employees, simul- 
fits are payable. | taneous payment of benefits would 
| Benefits to be first payable on Sept. 1, 1956, | not reduce or eliminate State unem- 
if favorable rulings obtained from State | ployment benefits, or weekly benefits 
and Federal Governments or if benefits | are payable to eligible employees of 
are payable to eligible employees of Ford | Ford Motor Co. or General Motors 
Motor Co. or General Motors Corp. laid | Corp. laid off after Sept. 1, 1956.8 If 
off on or after this date (assuming the ad- these conditions are not met by Sept. 
equacy of the applicable trust funds and 1, 1957, the plan terminates. If the 
the sufficiency of credit units under similar plan is terminated in this manner, 
plans established in 1955 by agreements the company and union are to ne- 
| between those companies and the UAW). gotiate with respect to the use of 
If neither of these conditions was met the money which the company other- 
| by Sept. 1, 1956, benefits would be pay- wise would contribute to the fund; if 
| able as soon as either condition was met. no agreement is reached within 60 
| Eligibility: Laid-off employees with at least days, there will be a general 5-cent- 
1 year’s seniority ® and with benefit | an-hour wage increase. 
credits will be eligible for benefits after 
a waiting period of 1 week within the 
benefit or calendar year. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Supplemental Unemploymenl Benefit Plan—Continued 





Sept. 3, 1955 (by agreement of | To obtain a week of benefits, employees 

pt. 16, 1955)—Continued will surrender credits varying from 1 to 
10 units, depending on length of service 
and amount of funds on hand to pay bene- 


fits.*° 





| 
| 
| : 
any one time. 
| 


Accrual of credit units: During the first 2 
years of the plan, employees with less 
than 10 years’ seniority will accumulate 
0.25 of a credit unit for each week in 
which they were employed 32 or more 
hours and employees with longer service 
will accumulate 0.50 of a credit unit for 
each such week of employment. Sub- 
sequently, all employees will receive 0.50 
of one credit unit for each such week of 
employment. A maximum of 26 credit 
units can be accumulated by a worker at 








| 


| 





1 Benefits not paid if ital confinement or surgical operation occurred 
outside of the continental United States, Hawaii, and the provinces of the 
Dominion of Canada or for hospital confinement in any rest home, home for 
the aged, and any other place not primarily engaged in the diagnosis and 
treatment of sick and injured ms. 

2 Formerly called Grow Life Insurance Plan. 

3 Schedule of paid-up insurance after retirement: 


Total 
meaurance 
Credited service at time of retirement coverage 
25 ey and over________- iecaheans “ $1, 800 
20 but less than 25 years. a ‘ 1, 500 
15 but less than 20 years. 200 





7 1, 
10 but less than 15 years-_-__- 1, 000 
4 Schedule of term life insurance and employee contributions: 





Employee 
Amount weekly 
Regular weekly earnings (excluding overtime and of life contribu- 
premium pay) insurance tions 

RE A i ST $2, 000 $0. 23 
EEE 3, 000 35 
EERE ae Se eae 4,000 . 46 
EL : 5, 000 . 58 
An additional amount of $1,000 life insurance to be provided for each addi- 


tional $19.23 regular weekly earnings up to a maximum of $20,000, with 
comparable weekly contributions. 


‘In 1950, minimum contributions had been increased to 34 cents for 
employees protected by compensation laws and to 40 cents for those 2ot so 


pro . 

* Until the trust fund tion reaches 49 percent of its maximum for the 
first time, applicants will receive special] benefits for a maximum of only 4 
weeks in any calendar year, and after that, a maximum of 8 weeks. 


’ Beginning in August 1958, maximum funding will be revised downward 
according to the following scale in any year following one in which average 
weekly benefit payments from the fund fall below $20: 

The adjusted 


If the average benefit is— funding 





will be paid in States, that do not permit concurrent supplementation, for 
weeks in which State unemployment compensation benefits are not paid. 
s Suaiayess to receive credit units retroactively upon attaining 1 year’s 
seniority. 
#” The number of credits to be canceled for a week of benefits is summarized 
as follows: 





And if the seniority of the person to whom 
such benefit is paid is— 




















If the trust fund posi- | 10to | 15 to | Mto| 25 
tion applicable to the | 1to5|5to10| 15 20 25 | years 
week for which such | years | years | years | years | years; and 
benefit paid is— | | | over 

I } | 
The credit units canceled for such benefit 
shall be— 

85 percent or over....... 1.00; 1.00; L100} 100 1.00 

76 to 84.99 percent... __- 1.11 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 

67 to 75.99 percent. ___. 1.11 1.00 1.00 1.00 1,00 

58 to 66.99 percent... __- 1.43 1.25 L11 1.00 1.00 1.00 

49 to 57.99 percent... ._- 1. 67 1.43 1.25 Lil 1.00 1.00 

40 to 48.99 percent. ..___ 2.00 1. 67 1.43 1. 25 Lil 1.00 

31 to 39.99 percent... __- 250 2.00 1. 67 1.43 1.25 L11 

22 to 30.99 percent... .__ 3.33; 2.50; 2.00 1. 67 1.43 1.25 

13 to 21.99 percemi.-_.._- 5.00 3. 33 2 50 2.00 1. 67 1.4 

4 to 12.99 percent. ...__- 10.00; 5.00; 3.33; 2.50] 2.00 1. 67 

Under 4 percent... ....- (*) (*) (*) (*) (*) (*) 














*No benefit payable. 











Technical Note 





Revised Estimates of Residential 
Additions and Alterations, 1945-56 


Tue Bureau of Labor Statistics has made a 
substantial upward revision of its estimates of the 
dollar value of additions and alterations to private 
nonfarm housing during the period 1945-56. <A 
variety of surveys made in recent years had 
indicated that the prior estimates had been much 
too low for the postwar period.' The revised 
BLS estimates published with this note, and in 
table F-1 on p. 1042 of this issue, reflect a 
thorough review of alternative sources of basic 
data and a detailed statistical analysis and adjust- 
ment of the materials finally used. 

The value of additions and alterations to private 
nonfarm residential buildings is estimated sepa- 
rately from other new residential building, and is 
published as a distinct category in the series on 
the dollar value of new construction put in place, 
prepared jointly by the U. S. Departments of 
Labor and Commerce. For all other types of 
construction, the value of additions and alterations 
is an integral part of the figure for new structures. 

Additions and alterations to existing structures 
are defined as new construction, being regarded as 
additions to capital investment. They add mate- 
rially to the value of a property, in contrast to 
maintenance and repair work. Additions and 
alterations, for example, include the addition of 
a wing, a story or stories, a garage, the initial 
installation of a furnace or an air-conditioning 
system, or the finishing of a basement or attic. 
Representing value of work put in place, they 
are part of the final products of the economy, 
measured by the gross national product (GNP). 
Maintenance and repair expenditures? include 
painting, decorating, and repair or replacement of 
a furnace or other equipment; they are defined as 
operating costs for purposes of the GNP. 

The estimates of expenditures for residential 
additions and alterations in the prewar and 


World War II years, which are based on various 
data, including the BLS family expenditure 
surveys of 1934-36 and 1941-42, appear reason- 
able through 1941 and most of the war years. 
Thus, only the postwar estimates, beginning with 
1945, have been revised. The latter had been 
derived from the Bureau’s regularly published 
series on the value of building permits issued for 
residential additions and alterations, adjusted 
for undercoverage.* 


Developing the Benchmark 


The revised estimates in the accompanying 
table were developed from a combination of three 
main sources of consumer data on expenditures, 
prices, and finances, from which a benchmark 
estimate was prepared for 1950. Current esti- 
mates are derived by applying to this benchmark 
the changes in the volume of residential additions 
and alterations authorized by building permits. 
Because of the nature of the main sources of data 
used, the revised estimates were prepared in two 
parts: (1) expenditures by owners of | to 4 family 
properties and (2) expenditures by landlords on 
tenant-occupied structures. (It was assumed that 
tenants’ outlays on their rented quarters were 
largely confined to maintenance and repairs.) 


Expenditures by Homeowners. Expenditures by 
the owners of 1 to 4 family properties account for 
most of the total residential additions and altera- 
tions volume (over nine-tenths during the postwar 


' Annual Survey of Consumer Finances, conducted by the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System in cooperation with the Survey Research 
Center of the University of Michigan; the 1947 Interindustry Relations 
Study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics (see especially Input-Output 
Analysis, in New and Maintenance Construction, BLS Report 2, February 
1953); and the U. S. Bureau of the Census survey, Expenditures on Resi- 
dential Owner-Occupied Properties, January to May 1954, Housing Series 
H-101, No. 1, December 18, 1954. 

2 See Expenditures for Maintenance and Repairs in 1955 (in Construction 
Review, U. 8. Departments of Labor and Commerce, October 1956, p. 14) 
and Construction Volume and Costs, 1915-1954, a Statistical Supplement to 
Construction Review, 1955, pp. 10-12 and 67. 

3See Estimating Expenditures for New Construction, Techniques of 
Preparing Major BLS Statistical Series (BLS Bull. 1168, 1945, ch. 3, p. 21). 
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[Millions of dollars] 
Period | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 148 | 1949 | 1950 
Year total... | s16| 1,307| 1,980| 2,467] 2,200| 2,400 
I nitatenccistsenbaninenial 21 63 44 152 144 136 
February_--___-_----- | 19 75 | 139) 131 136 
i eesniccncteaniidl 21 | 100) 147) 14 47 
ee RRSIIRERET: 108 | 139) 23| 179 187 
ane eae a | 34| 122) 160) 28) 208 218 
eS | 138 176 256 216 245 
rin saremauare’ 5i| 12| 192) 256| 216 248 
AL 1m 248} 205 m8 
September | | 135) 205 | 285 | aos 251 
eto 63| 123; 213/ 26) m3 
67| 122) 25| 197| 192 195 
6 | 101; 168/ 170! 162 165 
1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 

Year total. ...........-- 2, 490 | 2,787 | 2,955] 3,013| 3,376| 3,695 
149; 168, 168| 1899 187 
168| 171} 163/ 181 195 
25 | 197) 189) 21 229 
232| 251) 256) 283 21 
24 | 230| 26/ 355) 352 
275| 23) 304| 355 379 
29 | 209/ 301/ 339 371 
24) 3) 8) B17 71 
259/ 275) 285| 317 360 
21| 29 | 272 344 
243 | 251| 256) 285 339 
198 | 208) 230/ 235) 27 

















period). Data on these outlays were derived 
from two sources: (1) The Survey of Consumer 
Expenditures in 1950, conducted by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics as a basis for revising its Con- 
sumer Price Index; and (2) the 1951 Survey of 
Consumer Finances, applying to 1950, conducted 
by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. The former survey provided data on 
expenditures for additions and alterations, apart 
from maintenance and repairs, but was only urban 
in coverage. In the latter, additions and altera- 
tions could not be clearly distinguished from 
maintenance and repairs, but all owner-occupied 
nonfarm structures were covered.‘ 

The two studies were analyzed and compared in 
detail to determine likenesses and differences in 
coverage, definitions, and methodology. A sta- 
tistical breakdown between additions and altera- 
tions and maintenance and repairs was developed 
for urban homeowners from the BLS study. The 
breakdown was effected keeping in mind the 
criteria used in developing the series on tbe dollar 
value of new construction put in place, and the 
function of these data in the GNP.*® 

The results of the Federal Reserve Board 
(FRB) study were used to adjust the BLS data 
to represent total nonfarm expenditures for addi- 
tions and alterations. Then, the BLS ratio of 


expenditures for additions and alterations to home- 
owners’ total expenditures on their properties, also 
adjusted to a nonfarm coverage, was applied to 
the FRB estimates of nonfarm homeowners’ total 
expenditures in 1950, to establish a benchmark. 


Expenditures by Landlords. The second part of the 
estimate—expenditures by landlords on tenant- 
occupied housing—covers 1 to 4 family structures 
not occupied by the owner, and all 5-or-more 
family structures. It represents such activities as 
the modernization of apartment buildings and the 
renovation of houses in rundown areas where 
rehabilitation is under way, as well as others of 
lesser proportions—addition of a garage or 
fence, or the installation of air conditioning. Such 
activities in combination are a small proportion of 
the total expenditures for additions and altera- 
tions, but in the localities where they are most 
prevalent, mainly the large cities, they can be 
sizable. 

An average expenditure per unit in 1950 was 
derived from building-permit data in New York 
City, Chicago, and Washington, D. C., where such 
data were regarded as being particularly accurate, 
because in those places the building regulations 
are usually strictly enforced. These cities also 
account for a large portion of this activity. This 
average was then applied to the total inventory 
of tenant-occupied housing reported in the Census 
of Population and Housing in 1950. Although 
the resulting estimate is less reliable than that for 
the owner-occupied segment, it makes up a 


4 The 1954 Bureau of the Census survey of homeowner alterations and 
repairs (see footnote 1) was also investigated as a source, but it was not used 
directly because it was an experimental! study based on @ small sample, it 
covered only 5 months of 1954, and it included data which could not be 
incorporated in the nonfarm residential additions and alterations estimate, 
i. e., expenditures on farm housing and for equipment and appliances. The 
results, however, tend to confirm the general magnitude of the revised series. 

5 Included among the additions and alterations were: the addition of floor 
area or living space by finishing basements and attics, eaclosing porches or 
construction of a new wing; conversion of space to provide an additional 
dwelling unit; new retaining walls, walks, driveways, and patios; general 
remodeling or modernization by installing an additional! bathroom, enlarging 
a kitchen, etc., additional landscaping (but not replacement of existing shrub- 
bery, etc.); and initial installation of a furnace, hot water heater, electrical 
wiring, plumbing, air conditioning, etc. Appliances, such as refrigerators, 
stoves, and window air-conditioners, were excluded. Among the inclusions, 
detached garages, outside masonry work, and Jandscaping were considered 
borderline case. They were included, however, even though the expendi- 
tures do not pertain primarily to the house itself, because this type of activity 
represents capital improvements to the homeowner’s property and is not 
covered elsewhere in the derivation of the GNP figures. Also, it was con- 
sidered likely that where such items are furnished by the builder of new 
houses, the cost is included in the builder’s estimate of construction cost and, 
hence, in the construction expenditure estimates for new dwelling units. 
Analogously, similar items should be included in the additions and altera- 
tions category. 
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relatively small part of the combined additions 
and alterations figure (6 percent). Even a large 
error in this area of estimate would have a negli- 
gible effect on the overall figure. 


Developing Current Estimates. For purposes of 
comparison, two different methods were used in 
deriving an annual postwar series from the 1950 
benchmark of additions and alterations. One 
series was derived by applying the 1950 ratio of 
additions and alterations to all nonfarm home- 
owner expenditures, to the FRB estimates of 
owners’ total expenditures on their homes in the 
8 years for which such data were available— 
1947-50 and 1952-55. That is, the percentage of 
all expenditures accounted for by additions and 
alterations was assumed to remain constant. The 
second series was derived by the use of the trend 
in the value of residential additions and alterations 
as authorized by building permits. 

The annual estimates obtained by the two 
metheds were similar. These estimates, together 
with the annual estimates previously published 
by the BLS, were as follows: 


Estimates utilizing— 
BLS building- 





Previously 
ublished 


FRB trend permit trend BLS estimates 
(Millions of dollars) 

| Sas é 2, 317 1, 960 735 
| SS ae 2, 607 2, 467 925 
. as ARE 2, 524 2, 200 825 
1950_ - _ - J : 2, 400 2, 400 900 
| : : (?) 2, 490 934 
a 2, 731 2, 787 1, 045 
Bs simecdicttean 2, 814 2, 955 1,108 
ae 2, 938 3, 013 1, 130 
vers 3, 228 3, 376 1, 266 


1 Not available. 


As the FRB estimates are available only on an 
annual basis, it would be necessary, in any event, 
to use the building-permit data to derive monthly 
additions and alterations figures. The building- 





permit trend was selected for use in the additions 
and alterations series for that reason and, also, 
because: (1) The building-permit series covers 
additions and alterations to tenant-occupied as 
well as owner-occupied units, whereas the FRB 
data are limited to owner-occupied homes; (2) 
the permit trend would reflect any increase in the 
relative importance of the renovation and urban 
renewal types of activity, both because those 
data cover such housing, whereas the FRB data 
do not, and permit coverage tends to be relatively 
more adequate in cities where such activity is 
concentrated than in rural areas; and (3) the 
permit data are likely to reflect any shift in the 
importance of additions and alterations. The 
alternate technique holds the 1950 ratio between 
these two types of activity constant. A con- 
tinuing comparison of the results of the two 
methods will be made, however, and any diver- 
gence in trend will be analyzed, and adjustments 
in methodology introduced, as required. 

The revised series was prepared initially from 
1947 to date. It was then necessary to link the 
new and the old series. As mentioned above, the 
original series appears adequate through 1941 and 
most of the war years, when all residential building 
was at an extremely low level. Building activity 
boomed during late 1945, and building costs in- 
creased rapidly in 1946. It appears likely that 
much of the discrepancy in level between the old 
and revised series accumulated during this period. 
The linking was therefore effected during these 2 
years. The revised estimates from 1945 to date 
are shown in the accompanying table. 


—Marvin WILKERSON 
Division of Construction Statistics 


¢ A uniformly increasing rate of understatement in the old series during the 
2-year period was assumed. To link the old and new series, the original 
estimate for each month of 1945-46 was multiplied by a factor which was in- 
creased in each successive month by a uniform amount, so that the new 
level was reached by January 1947. 








Significant Decisions 
in Labor Cases 





Labor Relations 


Federal Jurisdiction in Arbitration Cases. In 
three companion cases, the United States Supreme 
Court held! that section 301 (a) of the Labor 
Management Relations Act empowers the Federal 
courts to compel specific performance of arbitra- 
tion clauses in collective bargaining agreements. 

In the first case—Teztile Workers Union v. 
Lincoln Mills—the employer and the union had 
entered into an agreement which provided that 
there would be no strikes or work stoppages and 
that grievances would be handled pursuant to a 
specified procedure; the last step of the procedure 
was arbitration which could be requested by 
either party. The union brought suit in a Federal 
district court when several grievances were 
denied by the employer, and the union’s request 
for arbitration was refused. The court’s order to 
the employer to arbitrate was reversed by an 
appellate court which held that the district court 
had no authority to grant relief although it had 
jurisdiction to entertain the suit. 

The Supreme Court, in reviewing the case on 
the union’s petition, said that its disposition 
turned on whether section 301 (a) “merely gives 
Federal district courts jurisdiction in controversies 
that involve labor organization in industries 
affecting commerce without regard to diversity 
of citizenship or the amount in controversy” ? 
or whether that section is more than jurisdiction 
in that “it authorizes Federal courts to fashion 
a body of Federal law for the enforcement of these 
collective bargaining agreements and includes 
within that Federal law specific performance of 
promises to arbitrate grievances under collective 
bargaining agreements.” * Numerous other lower 
court cases have supported these alternative 
interpretations. In joining the majority of those 
courts in holding that section 361 (a) creates 
substantive rights, the Supreme Court went on 
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3 
to rule that agreements to arbitrate grievance 
disputes contained in collective bargaining agree- 
ments should be specifically enforced. 

While characterizing the legislative history of 
section 301 as “cloudy and confusing,” the Court 
felt that “the entire tenor of the history indicates 
that the agreement to arbitrate grievance disputes 
was considered as quid pro quo of a no-strike 
agreement.”’ It said, “Viewed in this light, the 
legislation does more than confer jurisdiction in 
the Federal court over labor organzations. It 
expresses a Federal policy that Federal courts 
should enforce these agreements on behalf of or 
against labor organizations and that industrial 
peace can best be obtained in that way. . . . We 
conclude that the substantive law to apply in 
suits under section 301 (a) is Federal law which 
the courts must fashion from the policy of our 
national labor laws.” 

The Court disposed of the question of any 
constitutional difficulties in its interpretation by 
pointing out that Article III, section 2 of the 
Constitution of the United States extends the 
judicial power to cases “arising under. . . the 
laws of the United States . . .” and that a case 
or controversy arising under section 301 (a) is 
within the purview of such judicial power. Fur- 
thermore, it felt that there was no reason to 
submit the question of enforcement of agreements 
to arbitrate grievance disputes to the require- 
ments of section 7 of the Norris-LaGuardia Act, 
which “prescribes stiff procedural requirements 
for issuing an injunction in labor disputes,” 
because failure to arbitrate was not one of the 
abuses against which that act was aimed. 

In the second case—Goodall-Sanford, Ine. v. 
United Textile Workers—the controversy arose 
over the layoff of employees incident to liquida- 
tion of the plants in question. In filing suit in a 
Federal district court, the union contended the 


*Prepared in the U. 8. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. The 
eases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent judicial and administrative developments in the fleld of labor law or 
to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached based upon local statutory provisions, the existence of 
local precedents, or a different approach by the courts, to the issue presented. 

! Tertile Workers Union v. Lincoln Mills, Goodall-Sanford, Inc. v. United 
Textile Workers, and General Electric Co. v. Local 205, United Electrical Work- 
ers (U. 8. Sup. Ct., June 3, 1957). 

2See ILGWU v. Jay-Ann Co., 228 F. 2d 632 (Jan. 11, 1956). 

3See Tertile Workers Union v. American Thread Co., 113 F. Supp. 137 
(June 5, 1953). 
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employees should not have been discharged, but 
kept in the “laid off” status so that certain 
accrued rights to fringe benefits could have been 
preserved; that court ordered enforcement of the 
agreement to arbitrate and was upheld by a 
court of appeals. 

The Supreme Court upheld the decision grant- 
ing specific performance on the basis of its reason- 
ing in the Lincoln Mills case. A second question 
regarding whether an order directing arbitration 
was appealable under the United States Arbitra- 
tion Act was disposed of by the holding that (1) 
the right which was being enforced arose under 
section 301 of the LMRA of 1947 and (2) a decree 
under section 301 (a) ordering arbitration was a 
“final decision.” Therefore, according to the 
Court, “arbitration is not merely a step in judicial 
enforcement of the claim nor an auxiliary to a 
main proceeding but the full relief sought.” 

In the third case—General Electric Co. v. Local 
205, United Electrical Workers—the union’s suit 
to compel arbitration was dismissed by a district 
court on the ground that the relief sought was 
barred by the Norris-LaGuardia Act forbidding 
the issuance of injunctions in labor disputes. A 
court of appeals reversed, holding first that the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act did not bar such enforce- 
ment, and second that, although the LMRA of 
1947 gave the district court “jurisdiction over the 
cause, it supplied no body of substantive law to 
enforce an arbitration agreement governing griev- 
ances” but that the United States Arbitration 
Act, which it held applicable in this case, did. 
The Supreme Court reached the same results but 
on the basis of the reasoning in Lincoln Mills. 

Mr. Justice Burton, joined by Mr. Justice 
Harlan, concurred in the result of the majority in 
all three cases, expressing the view that the power 
to enforce arbitration clauses had its source in 
section 301 and also in the inherent equitable 
powers of a Federal court and a congressional 
policy to encourage and enforce labor arbitration. 

The concurring opinion did not share the 
majority conclusion that the substantive law to 
be applied was Federal law. At the same time, 
it felt tha’ Federal rights may necessarily be 
involved in section 301 cases, and therefore the 
constitutionality of that section could be sustained 





4 International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Local 695 v. Vogt, Inc. (U. S. Sup. 
Ct., June 17, 1957). 
$312 U. 8. 321. 


as a congressional grant of “protective jurisdic- 
tion” to Federal district courts. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter dissented in all three 
cases. He felt that section 301 (a) was plainly 
procedural and could not be construed as a 
grant of substantive rights. Furthermore, if so 
construed, it would be unconstitutional. 


Injunction of Peaceful Picketing under State Law. 
The United States Supreme Court held * that an 
injunction against peaceful picketing, determined 
to be for an “unlawful purpose” under a State 
statute, did not exceed the limits imposed by the 
Fourteenth Amendment on the power of the State 
to enjoin picketing. 

In this case, the employer operated a small 
gravel pit employing 15 to 20 men. The unions 
sought unsuccessfully to induce some of the em- 
ployees to join and commenced to picket the en- 
trance of the business. No issues of violence, 
mass picketing, obstruction, ete., were present in 
the case. The union’s signs read: ‘“‘The men on 
this job are not 100 percent affiliated with the 
AFL.” Several drivers for trucking companies 
refused to cross the picket line. The employer 
sought an injunction in a Wisconsin trial court 
which enjoined the union on the basis of a State 
statute which prohibits picketing in the absence 
of a “labor dispute.”” That court refused to make 
the finding, requested by the employer, which, if 
made, would have brought the case under another 
statute. The latter statute prohibits picketing 
for the purpose of coercing, intimidating, and 
inducing the employer to interfere with any of his 
employees in their right to join or not to join a 
labor organization. 

Upon appeal, the Wisconsin Supreme Court 
reversed the lower court decision and declared the 
statute which prohibited picketing in absence of 
a “labor dispute” unconstitutional, relying largely 
on AFL v. Swing,> but on reargument, withdrew 
its original opinion. The court, drawing inference 
from the undisputed facts and making the finding 
which the lower court had refused to make, held 
that the picketing was for an ‘unlawful purpose” 
under the law which the employer had sought to 
have applied. 

In delivering the opinion of the United States 
Supreme Court, which sustained the granting of 
the injunction, Justice Frankfurter reviewed a 
series of cases which considered the limits imposed 
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by the Fourteenth Amendment on the power of a 
State to enjoin picketing. On the basis of these 
cases, the majority agreed that, consistent with the 
Fourteenth Amendment, a State could enjoin the 
picketing which was for an unlawful purpose 
against the public policy of the State. According 
to the Court, “the mere fact that there is ‘picket- 
ing’ does not automatically justify its restraint 
without an investigation into its conduct and pur- 
poses” but in this case the State court drew the 
valid inference that the purpose of the picketing 
was contrary to a State law. 

Mr. Justice Douglas dissenting, with Chief 
Justice Warren and Mr. Justice Black concurring, 
characterized the majority position as “coming 
full circle” since the Court’s decision in Thornhill 
v. Alabama.’ In that case, the Court struck down 
a State ban on picketing on the ground that “the 
dissemination of information concerning the facts 
of a labor dispute must be regarded as within that 
area of free discussion that is guaranteed by the 
Constitution.” The dissent felt that the factual 
record in the Swing case could not be distinguished 
from the record in this case, and Swing held that 
the First Amendment protected organizational 
picketing. It said that, in this case, “there is no 
rioting, no mass picketing, no violence, no dis- 
order, no fisticuffs, no coercion—indeed nothing 
but speech” and therefore the principles an- 
nounced in the Swing case “should give the ad- 
vocacy of one side of a dispute First Amendment 
protection.” 

The dissent pointed out that the majority re- 
affirmed prior pronouncements of the Supreme 
Court that States cannot declare blanket prohibi- 
tions against picketing without exceeding the lim- 
its imposed by the Fourteenth Amendment; how- 
ever, “for practical purposes,” this left ‘State 
courts and State legislatures . . . free to decide 
whether to permit or suppress any particular picket 
line for any reason other than a blanket policy 
against all picketing.” 


Post-Certification Picketing. A Federal court of 
appeals denied’ enforcement of an NLRB order 
against a picketing union to cease and desist from 
such activity which, the Board found, was in- 
tended to induce or encourage a work stoppage to 
force the employer to recognize or bargain with it 
when another labor organization had been certified 


as the representative of the employees in violation 
of section 8 (b) (4) (c) of the NLRA. 

The history of union rivalry in this case dates 
back to 1943. The respondent union made fre- 
quent, unsuccessful attempts to persuade an inde- 
pendent union to affiliate with it. In the summer 
of 1954, the employer’s plant was picketed by two 
pickets who carried signs urging the employees to 
join the respondent union and the public to buy 
union baked products. The pickets had been in- 
structed not to speak to employees about union 
activity and to tell any truck driver who asked to 
cross the picket line because no strike or lockout 
was in progress. 

The independent union’s petition requesting 
NLRB certification in October 1954 was not con- 
tested by the respondent union which declined to 
participate in the election. Subsequent to the 
election and certification, picketing continued, for 
10 days without signs, and later with signs which 
announced that the employees had refused to join 
the picketing union and that the working condi- 
tions in the employer’s plant were below the 
union’s standards, and which urged the public to 
buy bakery products made by its members. 

In an unfair labor practice proceeding before the 
NLRB, the Board found that the objective of the 
post-certification picketing was to force or require 
the employer to recognize or bargain with the 
union as representative of the employees even 
though another labor organization had been cer- 
tified as such representative, and that the picket- 
ing constituted an inducement to employees to en- 
gage in a concerted work stoppage. The union 
claimed that, whereas its precertification picketing 
may have been to induce employees to join it, its 
purpose thereafter was only to bring the dispute 
before the public. Despite the union’s claim, the 
Board said that the inference was compelling that 
the union’s desire for immediate recognition re- 
mained alive and was one of the continued objects 
of the picketing. It agreed that in this particular 
ease the effect of picketing was “‘by its very nature 
a ‘strike signal’ and was of itself an inducement to 


#310 U. S. 88. 

1 NLRB vy. Local 50, Bakery and Confectionery Workers (C. A. 2, May 23, 
1957). 

§ In Douds vy. Local 50, an injunction to restrain the picketing under section 
10 (i) of the NLRA was denied. See Monthly Labor Review, September 
1955, p. 1027. 
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stop work, regardless of whether such a stoppage 
did take place.” ® 

The court held that the Board’s findings— 
(1) that post-certification picketing was designed 
to induce and encourage a work stoppage and 
(2) that it was for the unlawful purpose of forcing 
the employer to bargain with the union—were not 
supported by substantial evidence. 

It said that the Board relied on a presumption 
of continuity of a state of affairs in the absence of 
contrary evidence. It held that “the statutory 
phrase ‘an objective’ was [not] properly applied 
in this case’”’ when the Board had decided that the 
union’s objective was proscribed by section 8 (b) 
(4) (c) of the National Labor Relations Act. 
That section, it said, “was not intended to deter 
or terminate all picketing but only that picketing 
which is decided upon to attain an illegitimate 
end... To include all vague and speculative 
hopes simply because they may co-exist with the 
real and immediate ‘springs of action’ would 
virtually prohibit all post-certification organiza- 
tional picketing.”’ 

The court disagreed with the Board that the 
“mere existence of a picket line’ could be con- 
strued as a “strike signal.”’ It said that picketing 
alone, in the absence of supporting evidence of 
surrounding circumstances, should not raise any 
presumption as to the intent or the probable con- 
sequence of the picketing. ‘In every case, the 
issue is whether the picketing is likely to induce a 
work stoppage in the particular context in which 
the picketing takes place and there must be some 
independent evidence supporting the inference of 
inducement, in addition to the fact of picketing.” 


Unlawful Conditions in Collective Bargaining. A 
Federal court of appeals held " that an employer 
committed unfair labor practices (1) in violation 
of section 8 (a) (1), (3), and (5) of the National 
Labor Relations Act by securing individual agree- 
ments from strikers that they would not engage in 
further work stoppages as a condition of reinstate- 





* The majority was split on the inevitable inducement of picketing in all 
cases, however. 

10 Lion Oil Co. v. NLRB (C. A. 8, June 5, 1957). 

11 For discussions of the earlier rulings regarding this case by the NLRB, 
appellate court, and Supreme Court, see Monthly Labor Review, October 
1954, p. 1133; July 1955, p. 807; and March 1957, p. 354, respectively. 

13 Medo Photo Supply v. NLBR, 321 U. 8. 678 (1944); see also Monthly 
Labor Review, July 1944, p. 125. 


ment and (2) in violation of section 8 (a) (1) and 
(5) by conditioning the execution of a collective 
bargaining agreement upon the union’s withdrawal 
of unfair labor practice charges. It further held 
in connection with its findings in this case that the 
NLRB should not impose a blanket restraint on 
the employer without supporting evidence. 

This case was previously before an appellate 
court whose finding that the strikers had lost their 
status as employees and were not entitled to the 
relief granted by the Board was reversed by the 
Supreme Court.'' However, the unfair labor prac- 
tice charges were not ruled on in either of the 
previous decisions. 

The court of appeals determination in this case 
rested on whether or not there was substantial 
evidence in the record to support the NLRB’s 
finding that the employer had violated the act on 
both charges of unfair labor practices. 

According to the Board’s findings, the employees 
had been on strike for several weeks when the 
union offered to end the work stoppage. The em- 
ployer, as a counteroffer, agreed to put the men 
back to work under the old contract if, among 
other things, it were amended to include a no-strike 
clause. Subsequent to the union offer, many em- 
ployees made offers to return to work and were 
told they would have to see the plant superintend- 
ent. Individual strikers were interviewed and 
were reinstated upon their assurance that they 
would not strike again. Therefore the court con- 
cluded that the Board’s finding that the company 
had violated the provision of the act by securing 
individual agreements from the strikers was prop- 
erly substantiated in the record. 

The court said, “The NLRA does not counte- 
nance negotiating with individual employees when 
they have bargaining representatives.” . . . It re- 
quires that representatives designated by the 
majority of employees shall be the exclusive collec- 
tive bargaining representative in respect to rates 
of pay, wages, hours of employment, or other 
conditions of employment. [The employer] is 
compelled to deal exclusively and collectively with 
the union or, as the Supreme Court has put it, 
‘. . . the obligation to treat with the true repre- 
sentatives was exclusive and hence imposed the 
negative duty to treat with no other’... The 


fact that a strike was in progress does not termi- 
nate the normal employee-employer relationship 
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nor does it relieve [the employer] from the duty to 
bargain collectively.” 

On the second point, the Board had found that 
the employer made the withdrawal of the unfair 
labor charges a precondition to the signing of the 
contract even though it was subsequently with- 
drawn. The court upheld the Board in this find- 
ing. It held that the subsequent withdrawal of 
the precondition did not justify the employer’s 
assertion that its prior insistence did not delay 
settlement of the controversy. The court said 
that, “withdrawal or settlement of the pending 
unfair labor practice charge cannot be lawfully 
insisted upon as a prerequisite to the fulfilling of 
the requirement of section 8 (a) (1) and (5) of the 
act.” 

The court also deleted from the Board ruling a 
blanket order restraining the employer from com- 
mitting any other unfair labor practices. It was 
of the opinion that the evidence, although it sup- 
ported the specific violations charged, did not 
warrant so broad an injunction. 


Veterans’ Reemployment 


Probationer’s Statutory Rights. A Federal court of 
appeals, in reversing a lower court, held * that, 
under the proper test of reasonable expectation of 
continuous employment, a probationary position 
is not “temporary”; that Federal courts have 
jurisdiction of reemployment claims of airline 
pilots, regardless of the existence of boards of 
adjustment; and that statutory rights include 
protection of “seniority for pay purposes,” where 
pay increases are not related peculiarly to experi- 
ence or proficiency, though the contract provides 
to the contrary for probationary employees. 

In this case, a veteran was called to active duty 
in the Armed Forces on March 1, 1951, 7 months 
after he was employed by an airline as a copilot. 
On December 1, 1952, he was reinstated as if 
continuously employed, except that he was denied 
credit for the time of his military absence for 
“seniority for pay purposes.” As a result, he was 
paid at a lower rate than he would have been but 
for his military service. In ordering judgment for 
the veteran, the appellate court ruled against the 
three defenses made by the employer. 

The employer argued that the grievance pro- 
ceedings under the existing collective bargaining 
agreement—including ultimate appeal to the 


National Air Transport Adjustment Board—con- 
stituted the veteran’s exclusive, primary remedy. 
The court ruled otherwise because the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act provides a 
specific remedy in the Federal courts, and this 
specific grant of jurisdiction prevails over the 
more general policy of the law providing for boards 
of adjustment. 

In the second of his three defenses the employer 
denied that the veteran had statutory rights, 
asserting that he left a “temporary” position. 
This argument was based on a contract providing 
that “the copilot shall be on probation for an 
aggregate of the first 12 months of his service on 
flying status as a copilot with the Company.” 
The lower court, in line with other courts, ruled 
for the employer because on leaving for active 
duty the veteran “was still ‘on probation’ which 
meant he had no vested right of employment and 
could be discharged at any time and for any 
reason.”’ The appellate court reversed, saying 
that the controlling determination is whether, 
regardless of the contract of employment, there 
was a reasonable expectation that the employment 
would have been continuous and for an indefinite 
time. It found that this veteran, as a proba- 
tionary employee, had every reason to expect 
that his employment would be continuous and for 
the indefinite future. It rejected other court 
decisions holding probationary positions ‘“‘tem- 
porary,” because they placed ‘‘undue emphasis on 
the formal or nominal designation of the employee 
as ‘probationary’”’ and ignored “the justifiable 
expectation of continuous employment for the 
indefinite future and the policy behind the [statu- 
tory] exception of those in a temporary position.” 

The third defense was based on contract pro- 
visions that seniority for pay purposes was, in 
general, to be computed on the “actual length of 
service as a pilot with the company” except that 
pilots who have not completed their probation 
were not to accrue seniority for pay purposes 
during active military service. The appellate 
court examined the complicated contract pro- 
visions and concluded that a copilot was assured, 
on the basis of seniority for pay purposes, a yearly 
wage increase for his first 8 years of service as 
copilot, and a pilot also was- assured 8 yearly 
increases, 


") Moe v. Eastern Air Lines (C. A. 5, June 18, 1957). 
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Without departing from its established position 
that “a benefit which accrues by virtue of the 
increased skill and ability that come from experi- 
ence on the job is not covered by the act... 
{and that] military service is not a substitute for 
proficiency,” and observing that there is an 
element of experience in every seniority system, 
the court concluded that the increased pay rate 
in this case was not related peculiarly to profi- 
ciency. It noted that pilots after probation accrue 
seniority for pay purposes during military service 
containing no flying experience and that flying 
experience with other companies does not count 
for pay purposes. It also noted that the length- 
of-service increases were completely automatic, 
with no discretion to withhold them if unmerited, 
and commented that proficiency would be more 


important in seniority governing flight assign- 
ments than in seniority for pay purposes. 

The court quoted Supreme Court doctrine to 
the effect that the veteran was entitled to the 
status he would have enjoyed if he had contin- 
uously kept his position in his civilian employ- 
ment; that no agreement between employers and 
unions could reduce the statutory service adjust- 
ment benefits. It was emphasized that Congress 
in section 9 (c) (2) of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act and the Supreme Court 
in Diehl v. Lehigh Valley R. R.* had approved 
the escalator principle as expressed in this con- 
tinuous employment rule. 


4 348 U. S. 960 (Mar. 14, 1955); for discussion, see Monthly Labor Review, 
May 1955, p. 573. 





Conferences and Institutes, September 16 to October 15, 1957 


Eprror’s Notrre.—As a service to its readers, the Monthly Labor Review 
publishes a list of forthcoming conferences and institutes devoted to the broad 


field of industrial relations. 


schedules of such meetings for listing. 


Institutes and organizations are invited to submit 


To be timely enough for publication, 


announcements must be received 90 days prior to the date of a conference. 


Date Conference and sponsor Place 


Bent. 16-16.......... 


Workshops on: (1) Preparation for Collective Bargain- 


Chicago, Ill. 


ing and Negotiating the Union Contract; (2) Plan- 
ning for a Sound Industriai Relations Organization; 
(3) Selecting, Interviewing, and Orienting the New 
Employee; (4) Recruitment, Recruiting, Training, 
and Company Integration of College Graduates; 
(5) Supervisory Training, Planning and Administer- 
ing a Sound Program; (6) Establishing and Operat- 


ing a Sound Wage and Salary Program. 


Sponsor: 


American Management Association. 


Sept. 16-18__._----- 


Workshop on Manpower, Selection, Training, Motiva- 


Chicago, Il. 


tion, and Compensation of Research and Develop- 


ment Personnel. 
Association. 


Sept. 22-26..__...... 43d Annual Convention. 


Sponsor: International As- 


Sponsor: American Management 


St. Paul, Minn. 


sociation of Industrial Accident Boards and Com- 


missions. 


Sept. 29-Oct. 3... -.- 40th Convention. 


Sponsor: International Association 


Boise, Idaho 


of Governmental Labor Officials. 


et < Serer Workshops: (1) 


Dynamics of Industria! Relations: 


New York, N. Y. 


Formulation and Planning of Personnel Policy; and 
(2) Improving Employee Interviewing and Selection 
Techniques and Methods of Employee Orientation. 
Sponsor: American Management Association. 
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Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





June 3, 1957 


Tue Supreme Court ruled in three companion cases that 
section 301 of the Labor Management Relations Act gives 
Federal district courts the power to enforce arbitration 
provisions of collective bargaining contracts and also 
furnishes the Federal substantive law to be applied in en- 
forcing such provisions (see also p. 976 of this issue). The 
cases were Textile Workers Union v. Lincoln Mills of 
Alabama; Goodall-Sanford, Inc. v. United Textile Workers of 
America, AFL Locai 1802; and General Electric Co. v. Local 
205, United Electrical Workers. 


June 4 


Tue FEDERAL WAGE AND HOUR ADMINISTRATOR signed an 
order under the Fair Labor Standards Act, effective June 
24, raising the minimum wage rates for the corsets, bras- 
sieres, and allied garments industry in Puerto Rico from 
70 to 75 cents an hour. 

Two days later, the Administrator signed a similar order 
for the island’s men’s and boys’ clothing and related prod- 
ucts industry, increasing wage rates from 55 to 65 cents 
an hour and from 60 to 70 cents an hour for the industry’s 
2 classifications, effective June 27. 


June 5 


Tue Feperat court of appeals in St. Louis, Mo., ruled, in 
Lion Oil Co. v. National Labor Relations Board, that an 
employer had violated the Taft-Hartley Act by (1) request- 
ing individual strikers, as a condition of reinstatement, to 
sign agreements that they would not engage in further work 
stoppages and (2) making the withdrawal by the union of 
an unfair labor practice charge a precondition of the signing 
of a contract with the union. (See also p. 979 of this issue.) 
The Supreme Court had previously found the strike in 
question legal and remanded the case for further procedure. 
(See Chron. item for Jan. 22, 1957, MLR, Mar. 1957.) 


June 6 


A 2-YEAR AGREEMENT between the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co. in northern California and the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers was announced, providing for 
wage increases of 5.5 percent on July 1, 1957, and of 5 per- 
cent a year later for 14,500 operating, maintenance, 
clerical, and construction workers. 

About a week later, the union announced ratification of a 
2-year contract with the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., calling 
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for weekly wage raises of $2.50 to $5, retroactive to May 19, 
and other benefits for more than 12,000 linemen, installers, 
repairmen, and other mechanical workers and clerical 
personnel. 


June 7 


A FEpeErat district court in New York temporarily en- 
joined a union from disciplining one of its members for dis- 
closing to his attorney the report of an annual audit of a 
welfare fund. The court held, in Wilkins v. De Koning and 
Local 138, International Union of Operating Engineers, that 
the member—a contributor to the fund—was an “inter- 
ested party” within the meaning of section 302 (c) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act and that his conduct in examining the 
audit and consulting his counsel was protected by that 
section. 


June 10 


Tue Georaia Supreme Court ruled that, although the 
Railway Labor Act’s union-shop provision has been found 
constitutional by the Supreme Court of the United States 
(see Chron. item for June 21, 1956, MLR, Aug. 1956), an 
employee under such agreement “can [not] constitutionally 
be compelled to contribute money to support ideas, polities, 
and candidates which he opposes,’’ because “his right to 
immunity from such exactions is superior to any claim the 
union can make upon him.” The Supreme Court, the 
Georgia court said, had left this point still open for decision. 
The case, Looper v. Georgia Southern & Florida Railway 
Co., was remanded for trial in the lower court which had 
dismissed it on the basis of the Supreme Court ruling. 


THE LICENSING of labor organizers and labor solicitors, as 
required by an ordinance of the City of Russellville, Ky., 
was ruled unconstitutional by a Federal district court in 
United Steelworkers v. Fuqua. The court held the ordi- 
nance an interference with the Taft-Hartley Act which 
protects the freedom of workers to select bargaining repre- 
sentatives of their own choice. 


Tue Mohasco Industries, Inc., became the year’s first 
northern carpet and rug manufacturer to reach an agree- 
ment with the Textile Workers Union, patterned on the 
union’s earlier pacts with northern textile firms. (See also 
p. 986 of this issue.) 

On June 15, a three-member arbitration board handed 
down an award in a wage dispute between the Bates 
Manufacturing Co. and the union, which left wage rates 
in the company’s Maine mills unchanged. (See also p. 986 
of this issue.) 


June 13 


THe NLRB, in Commission House Drivers, Local 400, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Euclid Foods, 
Inc., announced a new rule for asserting jurisdiction in 
secondary boycott cases involving multiple secondary em- 
ployers and a primary employer who does not meet juris- 
dictional standards: ‘In asserting jurisdiction with respect 
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to all the unfair labor practices found, we rely only on the 
fact that all the secondary employers were victims of a 
pattern of unfair labor practices and that the business of 
one or more of the secondary employers, each standing 
alone, meets the jurisdictional requirements.” 


June 14 


Tue Pacific Maritime Association and the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union jointly an- 
nounced an arbitration award providing for immediate pay 
raises ranging from 8 to 13 cents an hour for 15,000 West 
Coast longshoremen and clerks. (See also p. 984 of this 
issue.) 


Four maritime unions and East and Gulf Coast ship oper- 
ators reached agreements under wage-review clauses of the 
existing contracts, providing for 6-percent pay increases 
for about 46,000 unlicensed seamen and officers. (See also 
p. 984 of this‘ issue.) 


A 1-YEAR AGREEMENT was reached by the Western States 
Service Employees Union with the Standard Stations, Inc., 
providing for a monthly base wage increase of $7.50, a $20 
increase in the guaranteed monthly commission, and other 
improvements for 6,400 workers. 


June 17 


Tue Unitrep States Supreme Court, in /nternational 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Local 695 v. Vogt, Inc., ruled 
that a Wisconsin court’s injunction against peaceful 
picketing, which had, on the basis of undisputed facts, 
violated State public policy, had not exceeded the limits 
imposed by the Fourteenth Amendment on the State’s 
power to enjoin picketing. (See also p. 977 of this issue.) 


AN HOURLY PAY RAISE of 9 percent in 2 steps in 1957 and 
a reduced length of service (from 15 to 12 years) require- 
ment for a third week’s vacation were agreed on by the 
Brown Co., Berlin, N. H., and the Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers in a contract covering about 3,000 
employees. 

On June 25, the union and the United Papermakers and 
Paperworkers announced ratification of an agreement with 
the Pacific Coast Association of Pulp and Paper Manu- 
facturers, providing for a 3'4-percent general wage increase 
and other benefits for 19,400 employees of 45 mills in 
Oregon, Washington, and California. (See also p. 985 of 
this issue.) 


June 19 


RatiFricaTion of a 3-year contract between the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers, representing 4,000 


workers, and the Los Angeles Coat and Suit Manufac- 
turers Associatior, representing 110 employers, was 
announced. The pact provides for wage increases rang- 
ing from $2 to $3.50 a week effective July 1 and weekly 
raises of $1.50 and $1.75 in 1958 plus other improvements 
(See also p. 986 of this issue.) 


June 21 


Tue International Association of Machinists and the Air 
Line Pilots Association jointly announced the sigring of 
an agreement pledging them to a common action in col- 
lective bargaining for the 50,000 airline employees they 
represent and setting procedures for the settlement of 
disputes between the unions. 


Tue Norfolk and Western Railroad Co., one of the few 
major railroads without a union-shop contract, signed 
such an agreement with 11 unions, representing about 
12,000 nonoperating railroad employees. 


June 26 


Frank W. Brewster, a Teamster vice president, was 
convicted by a Federal district court in Washington, 
D. C., for contempt of Congress in refusing to answer 
questions of the Permanent Investigations Subcommittee 
of the Senate Government Operations Committee at its 
hearings on labor racketeering last January (see Chron. 
item for Mar. 29, 1957, MLR, May 1957). 


June 27 


Tue NLRB, in two companion cases (Bell Telephone Co. 
of Pennsylvania and Local 1944, Pennsylvania Telephone 
Union, IBEW; Ohio Consolidated Telephone Co. and 
Communications Workers of America), decided to discon- 
tinue the policy of making declaratory judgments as to 
the status of particular employees in collective bargain- 
ing units where there has been no Board certification and 
neither party desires an election. The Board held that 
the National Labor Relations Act does not authorize it 
to determine the status of employees in a unit which the 
Board has never found appropriate or empower the 
Board to give advisory opinions on such matters. 


OUTSTANDING among the actions taken at the 40th 
General Conference of the International Labor Organi- 
zation, which ended at Geneva, were the approval of a 
convention against forced labor, approval of the draft of 
a convention and recommendations (to be acted on by 
the 1958 Conference) to ban discrimination in employment, 
and unseating of the so-called worker and employer (but 
not Government) Hungarian delegates to the Conference. 








Developments in 
Industrial Relations’ 





COLLECTIVE BAKGAINING SETTLEMENTS in the 
transportation industry—maritime, longshoring, 
and railroads—were reached in June; agreements 
were reached with a number of public utilities as 
well. Significant wage developments in the man- 
ufacturing field included agreements in the West 
Coast paper industry and with several lumber 
firms in the same area. The hearings of the U. S. 
Senate Select Committee on Improper Activities 
in the Labor or Management Field shifted to the 
affairs of the Bakers’ union, although activities 
involving the Teamsters’ union continued to 
concern the labor movement. 


Wage Developments and Collective Bargaining 


About 600,000 workers, primarily in the basic 
steel industry, received increases averaging about 
13 cents an hour effective in the first week of 
July. Of this increase, an estimated average of 
9.1 cents fell due under deferred wage increases 
negotiated by 12 major steel producers and other 
companies in the summer of 1956,’ while the re- 
mainder (4 cents) was a semi-annual cost-of-living 
wage adjustment under escalator provisions link- 
ing pay scales to changes in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Consumer Price Index. The May in- 
dex, announced in June, rose to 119.6 percent of 
the 1947-49 average. Over 150,000 workers in 
the iron ore mining, aluminum, metal container, 
and refractory industries were also scheduled to 
receive a 4-cent-an-hour increase as a result of the 
May index, although the adjustments were not to 
be effective until August in the aluminum indus- 
try and not until October in the metal-container 
industry. More than 115,000 workers in the 
meatpacking industry received 3-cent cost-of-liv- 
ing increases in July while 100,000 workers, mostly 
in aircraft and related parts, received such adjust- 
ments ranging between 1 and 2 cents an hour. 
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Transportation. A 6-percent wage increase, effec- 
tive at midnight, June 15, for about 46,000 sea- 
men and officers was negotiated under wage re- 
opening clauses by 4 maritime unions and East 
and Gulf Coast ship operators in what was re- 
portedly one of the quickest negotiations ever con- 
cluded in the maritime industry. Terms were 
first reached in a morning session of June 14 be- 
tween officials of 11 tanker-operating companies 
and 2 unions—the National Maritime Union and 
the American Radio Association; this settlement 
served as a pattern for an unscheduled afternoon 
meeting between these unions and 21 companies 
operating passenger liners and dry-cargo freighters. 
These employers then came to terms later in the 
day with two officers’ unions—the Masters, 
Mates, and Pilots and the Marine Engineers 
Beneficial Association. 

The payment of certain war-risk bonuses in cer- 
tain areas to merchant seamen was discontinued 
by agreement between 2 employer groups (the 
American Merchant Marine Association and the 
Pacific Maritime Association) and 3 unions (the 
Sailors Union of the Pacific, Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union, and the National Maritime Union). 
The bonuses, in effect representing double-time 
pay for each day a ship spent in certain areas, 
were terminated effective June 1 for 4 Far Eastern 
zones, and June 19 for the Suez Canal area. The 
agreement provided, however, for continuation of 
life insurance of $10,000 (instead of the usual 
$5,000) for men serving in these areas and bonuses 
for men on ships that come under attack while in 
harbor in these areas or at sea anywhere in the 
world. 

On the West Coast, pay raises of 8 cents for 
longshoremen and 13 cents for winch drivers, gang 
bosses, and ship clerks went into effect on June 
17. Employer contributions to welfare funds were 
also increased by 1 cent per man-hour. These 
increases, awarded by an arbitrator, were jointly 
announced by the Pacific Maritime Association 
and the International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union representing 15,000 employees. 
Under the award, longshore straight-time pay was 
raised to $2.53 an hour and overtime to $3.795; 


*Prepared in the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, on the basis of currently available published ma- 
terial. 

1 See Monthly Labor Review, September 1956, p. 1070. 
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the straight-time rate for clerks was raised to 
$2.68. West Coast longshoremen work 6 hours 
at straight-time rates and 3 hours overtime in a 
regular 9-hour shift. A union request for an 8-hour 
day without loss of pay for longshoremen and for 
3 paid holidays was denied. Also denied was a 
union request for overtime after 6 hours for clerks. 

On June 12, the National Mediation Board 
announced agreement between the Nation’s rail- 
roads and the Order of Railway Conductors and 
Brakemen representing 20,000 employees. Under 
the 3-year agreement (similar to those previously 
negotiated by other railroad unions”), pay rates 
were increased 12% cents an hour retroactive to 
November 1, 1956, with an additional 7-cent raise 
going into effect on November 1 of both 1957 and 
1958. The workers also received a 3-cent cost-of- 
living increase, retroactive to May 1, under an 
escalator clause providing semiannual adjustments. 


Other Nonmanufacturing. General wage increases 
of 5.5 percent effective July 1, 1957, and 5 percent 
effective July 1, 1958, were provided for 14,500 
employees of the Pacific Gas and Electric Co. in 
northern California under a new 2-year contract 
announced on June 6. The pact affects operating, 
maintenance, clerical, and construction employees 
represented by the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. 

The Pennsylvania Power and Light Co. and 
the Employees Independent Association, repre- 
senting about 4,500 employees, concluded contract 
talks on terms of a 2-yearagreement. Rates of pay 
were increased by 5 to 15 cents an hour effective 
June 10 with a provision for a wage reopening in 
1958. Other changes in the contract call for 
increased vacation time for 25-year service em- 
ployees, and improved pension and welfare 
benefits. 

The Illinois Bell Telephone Co. reached an 
agreement in June with the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, providing wage in- 
creases ranging from $2.50 to $5 a week retroactive 
to May 19, 1957, for about 12,000 plant depart- 
ment employees and with the Independent Chicago 
Telephone Traffic Union providing weekly ad- 
vances of $2.50 to $3 effective June 9 for 5,500 
operators, clerks, and dining service employees. 


2See Monthly Labor Review, January 1957, p. 81. 
2See Monthly Labor Review, July 1957, p. 861. 


Both agreements also included an additional paid 
holiday (Lincoln’s Birthday). 

The general manager of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, on June 12, announced salary increases 
averaging 5.1 percent effective June 30 for approx- 
imately 6,000 white-collar workers. 

Under a settlement with the Home Builders 
Association of Philadelphia, approximately 12,000 
members of the Building and Construction Trades 
Council (representing all building trades except 
carpenters) were to have their rates of pay in- 
creased by 30 cents an hour over a 3-year period. 
A 12% cent-an-hour increase went into effect on 
June 1, to be followed by 10 cents on May 1, 1958, 
and 7% cents a year later. 

On June 15 an agreement was announced 
between the Carpenters union and 4 Los Angeles, 
Calif., building trades contractors associations. 
The 5-year contract included a 22%-cent-an-hour 
raise on June 15, an additional 15 cents effective 
May 1, 1958, an employer contribution of 10 
cents an hour effective in 1959 to a pension fund, 
and a wage reopener in the same year. It was 
expected to set the pattern for an estimated 55,000 
carpenters in southern California. Similar wage 
adjustments were agreed upon recently by the 
Carpenters in the northern part of the State.* 

In Utah, Nevada, and northern California, 
the Associated General Contractors and the 
Operating Engineers negotiated wage increases 
of 22% cents an hour for approximately 20,000 
workers, retroactive to May 1, 1957, and an 
additional 20 cents next May. The employers 
also agreed to contribute 5 cents an hour beginning 
in January 1958 to a company-paid pension plan 
with 5 cents added in January 1959. 

Also in California, approximately 100,000 State 
and local government employees received pay 
increases of from 5 to 6% percent effective July 1. 
Pay for the State’s 67,000 workers went up 5 
percent; 22,000 employees of Los Angeles schools 
had their pay increased by 6 percent; and a 6% 
percent increase went into effect for 4,800 school 
employees in San Francisco, where 8,000 other 
city employees received wage adjustments of 5 
percent. 


Manufacturing. On June 25, the United Paper- 
makers and Paperworkers and the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper «Mill 
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Workers announced ratification of an agreement 
with the Pacific Coast Association of Pulp and 
Paper Manufacturers. Under the terms of the 
agreement, 19,400 employees at 45 mills in 
Oregon, Washington, and California received a 
3\%-percent general wage increase (ranging from 
5% to 15 cents an hour) retroactive to June 1, 
1957. Other changes in the contract included an 
increase in employer contributions to health and 
welfare funds from 70 to 80 percent of basic cost 
and, effective on June 1, 1958, a reduction in the 
eligibility requirement for 3 weeks’ vacation from 
15 to 10 years’ service. Also, about 22,000 
employees in major northern and southern paper 
mills received deferred wage increases of 5 percent 
(a minimum of 9 cents) on June 1, 1957, as a 
result of negotiations concluded in 1956.‘ 

Tentative settlements were reached in June 
in the lumber, logging, and plywood industry of 
Oregon, Washington, and California. Two major 
companies, the Georgia-Pacific Corp. and the 
Willamette Valley Lumber Co., agreed to a 
general 5-cent hourly wage increase and addi- 
tional vacation benefits for about 10,000 employees 
in negotiations with the Lumber and Sawmill 
Workers (affiliated with the Carpenters union) 
and the International Woodworkers of America. 

On June 10, Mohasco Industries, Inc., of Am- 
sterdam, N. Y., became the first northern carpet 
and rug mill to come to contract terms this year 
with the Textile Workers Union. Like other 
northern textile settlements in March and April,® 
no general wage increase was negotiated but 
supplementary benefits were expanded and 
a wage reopening was provided after 1 year. 
However, there were some wage adjustments for 
about 5 percent of the labor forece—specialized 
workers (including loom fixers) received rate 
advances of 5 to 8 cents an hour. Among other 
benefits included in the 2-year contract were a 
7th paid holiday (Election Day), $12 a day 
hospitalization coverage (formerly $8), and in- 
creases in the surgical allowance from $150 to 
$225 and in miscellaneous hospital expenses. In 
addition, life insurance was advanced from $1,000 
to $1,250 and a double indemnity clause was 
added. 

In Boston, an arbitration board on June 15 
turned down a request from the Bates Manufac- 
turing Co. for a pay cut for its workers at the 
firm’s Maine mills. Originally the company had 


asked for a 14-cent-an-hour wage reduction at 
these New England plants ° (later scaled down to 
an 8%-cent reduction for “4 to 6 months’’); 
the Textile Workers Union countered with a 
request for a 5-cent wage increase. Under the 
Bates agreement, the dispute was subject to 
binding arbitration. 

In June, the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union concluded negotiations with the 
Los Angeles Coat and Suit Manufacturers As- 
sociation on terms of a 3-year contract for ap- 
proximately 4,000 workers. Weekly wage in- 
creases, effective July 1, were $2 for miscellaneous 
floor workers, $2.50 for special machine operators, 
and $3.50 for other employees. In addition to 
wage increases in 1958 of $1.50 for miscellaneous 
floor workers and special machine operators and 
$1.75 a week for other employees, the agreement 
also established 2% paid holidays for pieceworkers 
and gave an additional paid half holiday (for a 
total of 5% days) to hourly workers. Also in- 


cluded was an increase in the employers’ contri- 
butions for health, welfare, vacation, and retire- 
ment benefits of 1% percent, bringing the total 
contributions to 9 percent of the payroll. 


Petroleum. An agreement reached on June 14 
by the Sinclair Oil Companies and the Oil, Chem- 
ical and Atomic Workers Union, representing 
about 10,000 employees, provided a general wage 
increase of 5 percent retroactive to April 1, 
which was advanced to 6 percent on May 1. 
The contract also changed supplementary benefits 
including increased premium pay for work on 
holidays, and improved hospital, surgical, and 
vacation benefits. 


Union Affairs 


Investigations. The U.S. Senate Select Commit- 
tee on Improper Activities in the Labor or 
Management Field opened hearings on June 6 on 
the 160,000-member Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers Union. Earlier charges by Curtis Sims, 
suspended union secretary-treasurer,’ of misuse of 
union funds by International President James 
Cross and former Vice President George Stuart 


* See Monthly Labor Review, August 1956, p. 950 
§ See Monthly Labor Review, May 1957, p. 616. 
*See Monthly Labor Review, March 1957, p. 365. 
7 See Monthly Labor Review, May 1957, p. 614 
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were probed. Anthony Conforti, president of 
Local 1 in Chicago, testified that, “at the direction 
of Mr. Stuart,” he had made unrecorded pay- 
ments totaling about $10,500 to Mr. Stuart out 
of a fund originally set up for organizing work 
(a fund from which Mr. Conforti “never did 
any organizing work’’). Reportedly, the funds 
were used to buy Mr. Stuart and Mr. Cross 
automobiles which were subsequently returned 
by them to the local. All told, Mr. Stuart was 
accused of misuse of $40,000 of union funds; 
upon being called to testify, he invoked the Fifth 
Amendment in refusing to answer the committee’s 
questions. 

On the following day, Max Kralstein (a vice 
president and an international representative) and 
Kay Lower (an alleged union-financed “girl 
friend” of Mr. Cross) testified on gifts and money 
they had _ received. A_ testimonial dinner 
(financed largely by employer contributions) was 
tendered to Mr. Kralstein in June 1956, from 
which he reportedly netted about $60,000 for a 
home, furnishings, and other accessories. In 
citing instances involving other union officials, 
Kralstein said such dinners were ‘‘nothing new.”’ 
Miss Lower reportedly had received money 
from the union for “organizing” help at a Los 
Angeles bakery where she had “talked” to 
workers about joining the union. In addition, 
she reported she “used to’’ get other money from 
Mr. Cross but “never kept any record” of funds 
from him or the union. Later in the month, on 
June 19, Mr. Cross testified that Miss Lower 
was in fact an undercover organizer for the union 
and had never received union funds for anything 
but union organizing activity. 

On June 18, several witnesses testified before 
the Committee on alleged terror tactics used by 
international union officials to enforce their rule 
over local union officials. Gilbert Mann (former 
president of Local 100 in Chicago) declared that 
he “resigned under pressure,”’ while Joseph Kane, 
president of Local 535 in Long Island City, 
stated that he was beaten up by Cross and 
Stuart last October because of his opposition to 
changes in the union’s constitution proposed by 
Mr. Cross, 


kk In Chicago, Martin Philipsborn, Jr., said, ‘Zion Industries, Inc., never 

made any loan to Cross and never received any favored treatment . . . from 

the Baker’s Union.” He did, however, add that his uncle once acted asa 

broker to arrange a “small” Federal Housing Administration loan for Cross. 
*§ See Monthly Labor Review, April 1957, p. 491. 


Mr. Cross was also accused of virtually imposing 
a substandard contract on union members em- 
ployed by Zion Industries, Inc., of Zion, IIl., by 
withdrawing permission for a strike. Peter Car- 
bona, secretary-treasurer of Local 1, testified that 
when negotiations were concluded with this com- 
pany the new contract contained few changes 
from the old one, while other workers in the area 
in similar industries were winning better contracts. 
After Mr. Carbona had testified, Robert F. 
Kennedy, chief counsel of the committee, revealed 
that he had evidence showing that Martin Philips- 
born (a principal in Zion Industries) had made 2 
loans of more than $100,000 to Mr. Cross.® 

In answer to these charges, Mr. Cross on June 20 
admitted that he had borrowed $100,000 from a 
person connected with the Illinois bakery but 
denied that the loan influenced his union’s contract 
negotiations with the company, or that the result- 
ing agreement was substandard. 

In an investigation headed by Senator Albert 
Gore of the Senate Public Works Subcommittee, 
Maurice A. Hutcheson, president of the 850,000- 
member Carpenters union, invoked the Fifth 
Amendment when questioned about his alleged 
participation in a 5-way split of some $80,000 in 
profits on right-of-way land sales for use in the 
Federal aid highway system in Indiana. Also 
under investigation by the subcommittee were the 
Carpenters’ general treasurer and 2d vice presi- 
dent, Frank M. Chapman and O. William Blaier, 
respectively, as well as Virgil W. Smith, former 
chairman of the Indiana State Highway Depart- 
ment, and Harry V. Doggett, former chief land 
buyer for the department—all of whom also 
invoked the Fifth Amendment. 


, 


Internal Affairs. On June 5, the Industrial Union 
Department of the AFL-CIO informed the Team- 
sters, the Distillery Workers, and the Plasterers 
to pay their delinquent dues by July 1 or face 
suspension. Expulsion from the IUD would not 
affect the standing of the unions in the AFL-CIO 
itself, but would deny them any help from the de- 
partment on strikes or organizing campaigns. The 
Teamsters Union was supposed to pay dues at the 
rate of 2 cents a month for its 400,000 members 
in the department, but early in 1957, it had an- 
nounced that it was withdrawing all but 25,000 
of its members from the IUD and would pay no 
dues on the withdrawn members after February.* 
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In a letter in early June to the Bay Area Joint 
Council of Teamsters, Frank Brewster, head of the 
Western Conference of Teamsters, admitted that 
“the McClellan hearings [had] brought to [his] at- 
tention several shortcomings regarding the finan- 
cial management of the conference.” He urged 
a series of constitutional reforms in the use of 
union funds including an annual financial audit, a 
ban on the use of conference funds for ‘personal 
use of any kind,” and investigation of brokerage 
arrangements in health and welfare plans. 

Toward the end of the month, on June 27, the 
Western Conference adopted some changes in its 
constitution. Mr. Brewster remained as head of 
the organization after being instrumental in chang- 
ing a proposal for an elective president," but the 
name of his office was changed from chairman to 
president. Other offices were made elective—for 


the first time—and a 16-man executive board was 
created. The revised constitution (subject to 
ratification by the international union at its Sep- 
tember convention) also includes controls on union 
finances, e. g., provisions for audits and reports. 

The policy of the United Automobile Workers 
regarding union members who invoke the Fifth 


Amendment to the Constitution was set forth in 
June in an administrative letter from union presi- 
dent Walter P. Reuther to all UAW locals. It 
was recognized in the letter that there might be 
situations in which persons appearing before con- 
gressional investigating committees would feel 
compelled to invoke the amendment “for the very 
reasons for which the founding fathers wrote it 
into the Bill of Rights.” It did, however, criticize 
the use of the Fifth Amendment by union members 
because “the matter [then] is no longer purely 
personal . . . and inescapably involves the union 
as an organization in the matter.’”’ Hence, the 
letter went on to say, “the union . . . must take 
prompt steps to protect itself by determining be- 
yond a doubt whether the member is eligible to 
hold a position of leadership in the union . . .”’ 
In an action described by the International As- 
sociation of Machinists as “unprecedented in trade 
union history,” the Machinists announced on June 
10 the dismissal of 3 organizers who invoked the 
Fifth Amendment before the U. S. Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee in response to questions about alleged past 
Communist connections. The Machinists said 
the three were former representatives of the United 


Electrical Workers (Ind.) and were “‘inherited”’ by 
the union during the past year. The IAM de- 
clared that the ouster was “the first taken by a 
union with regard to its representatives since the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council last February set its 
Fifth Amendment policy.” ” 

Also in June, the Machinists, together with the 
Air Line Pilots Association, announced the signing 
of a jurisdictional and mutual assistance pact. 
The agreement, affecting more than 50,000 em- 
ployees of virtually every certificated airline and 
every major airport in the United States, includes 
provisions for recognizing certain spheres of opera- 
tion of the 2 unions,” procedures for settling dis- 
putes between the unions, and assistance in con- 
tractual talks. 

The international labor organizations on the 
State level in Mississippi and Connecticut became 
the twenty-third and twenty-fourth such units, 
respectively, to merge since the AFL and CIO 
merger in December 1955. The Mississippi AFL- 
CIO Labor Council has a membership of about 
30,000 ; the Connecticut merger, completed on June 
13, has about 200,000 members. With the help of 
AFL-CIO President George Meany, a_ basic 
merger agreement was reached by the AFL and 
CIO groups in New York State covering over 2 
million workers—the largest State labor organiza- 
tion in the country. Under the new arrange- 
ment, subject to ratification later in the year, the 
“New York State AFL-CIO” would be headed by 
2 representatives from each body, and 15 of the 
remaining 25 members of the executive board 
would be from the AFL State Federation of 
Labor. 

On June 13, the first “general work stoppage”’ in 
25 years in the New York garment industry oc- 
curred when members of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union left their jobs (by agree- 
ment with the employers) to honor not only the 
25th anniversary of David Dubinsky’s presidency 
of the ILGWU, but also to mark 25 years of prog- 


1% On June 26, a United States district court judge found Mr. Brewster 
guilty of contempt of Congress arising from his refusal to answer questions 
before the Senate Investigations Subcommittee of the Government Opera- 
tions Committee in January. Mr. Brewster announced he would appeal 
the decision. 

1! Earlier in the week Mr. Brewster had been reappointed to this office by 
letter from Dave Beck, Teamster president. 

2 See Monthly Labor Review, March 1957, pp. 350 and 361. 

% The Air Line Pilots Association represents flight employees while the 
International Association of Machinists bargains for ground maintenance, 
mechanical, and service employees. 
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ress for this union. In his speech before 17,000 
persons in Madison Square Garden, Mr. Dubinsky 
pointed out, among other things, that since 1932 
overall membership had increased almost 18-fold, 
while employment in the women’s garment indus- 
try increased only about 1% times. 

Conventions. In Kansas City, Mo., at the 11th 
annual convention of the Communications Workers 
Union, Joseph A. Beirne was reelected president 
in the first election challenge he has faced while in 
office. A. T. Jones, the challenger," not only lost 
this campaign but was also defeated for reelection 
as a union vice president. James Massey suc- 
ceeded Mr. Jones while the two other vice presi- 
dents and the secretary-treasurer (all Beirne sup- 
porters) were reelected without opposition. In 
addition, the delegates (representing over 266,000 
union members) voted to support a motion sub- 
mitted by the executive board authorizing it to 
conduct a membership referendum on a proposed 
life insurance plan it had drawn up as an answer to 
insurance offers from management. 

The 60th annual convention of the American 
Federation of Musicians opened in Denver, Colo., 
on June 10. One resolution voted on charged 
James C. Petrillo (president of the union since 
1940) with “arbitrary, dictatorial powers . . . in 
conflict with every democratic procedure.’”’ The 
resolution was defeated by a voice vote in spite 
of the fact that Mr. Petrillo urged the surprised 
delegates to the convention to rescind his broad 
authority—stating that such action would remove 
“a political football’ for anyone who wanted to 
criticize the union. 

On May 24, at the third biennial convention of 
the Aluminum Workers Union in Vancouver, 
Wash., the delegates voted to amend their con- 
stitution to increase dues by 25 cents a month. 
In addition, a resolution calling for a 30-hour 


4 In a preconvention dispute, Mr. Jones charged on June 9 that the union 
president had falsely charged him of misappropriating $25,000 in union funds. 
Mr. Beirne had denied that he had made the accusation and charged Mr. 
Jones with engaging in ‘‘gutter politics.” 

% Amendments to the Social Security Act in 1956 permitted coverage of 
State and local government employees (see Monthly Labor Review, October 
1956, p. 1161), and in 1957 the New York State legislature implemented this 
change. 

In February 1956, the International Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union negotiated unemployment benefits for field workers in the 
Island’s pineapple industry (see Monthly Labor Review, April 1956, p. 456). 
See also Unemployment Insurance for Hawaiian Agricultural Workers 
(in Monthly Labor Review, May 1957, pp. 586-588). 
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workweek in the aluminum industry at 40 hours 
pay was also passed, but resolutions concerning 
merger with the United Steelworkers were de- 
feated. President Eddie Stahl was reelected after 
his term of office was changed from 2 to 4 years. 

At the biennial convention of the Office Em- 
ployes’ International Union in Minneapolis, Presi- 
dent Howard A. Coughlin, as well as other members 
of the executive board, was reelected. Subject to 
approval by the AFL-CIO Executive Council, the 
convention delegates (representing 50,000 union 
members) also voted to change the name of the 
union to the Office and Professional Employes’ 
Union because of the alleged impact of automation 
on office work. Mr. Coughlin noted that this 
change was not intended to affect the union’s 
existing jurisdiction with “professional” unions 
(e. g., the American Newspaper Guild and the 
American Federation of Technical Engineers) and 
that the union’s traditional jurisdiction over ‘‘any 
phase of office, clerical, and related work’”’ would 
remain unchanged. 


Other Developments 


On June 14, the New York City Transit Au- 
thority agreed to include its 38,000 employees 
under the Federal social security system.’* Under 
the plan (retroactive to January 1, 1956), the Au- 
thority will pay half the cost while the remainder 
will be paid by the employees. The agreement 
developed from discussions with the Transport 
Workers Union. 

In late June, more than 100,000 New York City 
employees also came in line for social security 
benefits, which are estimated to cost the city be- 
tween $8 and $9 million dollars annually and will 
be in addition to retirement plans currently in 
effect. Under the Federal law, firemen and police- 
men will not be eligible but are already included in 
separate city retirement plans. 

The State of California raised maximum unem- 
ployment compensation pay from $33 to $40 a 
week and temporary disability and* workmen’s 
compensation benefits each from $40 to $50 a 
week, while the Territory of Hawaii became the 
first jurisdiction in the United States to extend 
unemployment compensation to agricultural work- 
ers..6 Under the Hawaiian plan, which will be 
financed by employer payments, farm workers em- 
ployed more than 30 weeks in a given year may 
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receive up to $35 a week for 20 weeks if they become 
unemployed. 


Court Rulings. On June 3, the United States 
Supreme Court ruled that Federal courts can re- 
quire companies or unions to honor the arbitration 
clauses in their collective bargaining agreements.” 
The decision arose from conflicting lower court 
rulings involving Goodall-Sanford, Inc., Lincoln 
Mills of Alabama, and the General Electric Co.’s 
Ashland, Mass., plant. 

A Supreme Court ruling on the use of the Fifth 
Amendment was announced on June 10. The deci- 
sion (reversing a previous contempt finding by a 
Federal court of appeals) ruled that a Teamster 
union official (Joseph Curcio) was within his rights 
in invoking the Fifth Amendment rather than 
answering questions cf a grand jury as to the 
whereabouts of records in his keeping. The Court 
pointed out that such compulsory testimony “re- 
quires him to disclose the contents of his own 
mind . . [and would be] contrary to the spirit 
and letter of the Fifth Amendment.”” However, the 
decision did not sanction the withholding of the 
documents themselves. 


In a 5 to 3 decision the Supreme Court on June 
17 upheld a Wisconsin State court injunction for- 
bidding organizational picketing which was found 
to have the purpose of inducing an employer to 
urge his workers to join a union.'® Admitting that 
there can be no blanket prohibitions against all 
picketing, the Court held that the States possessed 
wide discretionary powers to ban picketing in 
many specific cases after proper investigation. 

In late May, a New York court of appeals 
upheld the State’s minimum wage law as regarding 
conditions of male employment. The case arose 
when an operator of 20 men’s “flop’’ houses in 
New York City said he could not afford to pay 
“hotel industry” salaries, contending that there 
would be no undermining of women’s minimum 
rates since no females would be employed at these 
establishments. The statute states that minimum 
wage standards for covered industries are designed 
to protect women and children, but stipulates 
that no man shall be employed at a lower rate. 


'T See also p. 976 of this issue. 
8 See also p. 977 of this issue. 





Union Conventions, September 16 to October 15, 1957 


Date National and international unions Place 


September 23 _ - -- 
September 23 
September 25 


Amalgamated Lithographers of America-_- 
National Independent Union Council 
International Association of Marble, Slate 


Chicago, Il. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


and Stone Polishers, Rubbers and Saw- 
yers, Tile and Marble Setters, Helpers & 


Terrazzo Helpers. 
September 27 
September 30- 


Foreman’s Association of America (Ind.)-_ -_- 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 


Detroit, Mich. 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 


of America. 
October 7___- ! 
October 15_____---- 


Internationa! Chemical Workers Union___ - 
Commercial Telegraphers Union 


Detroit, Mich. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Date State federations Place 


September 16 
September 17 


California State Federation 


Oakland 
Hartford 





Book Reviews 
and Notes 





Epiror’s Note.—Listing of a publication in this 
section is for record and reference only and does 
not constitute an endorsement of point of view 
or advocacy of use. 


Special Reviews 


Codetermination: Labor’s Middle Way in Germany. 
By Abraham Shuchman. Washington, Pub- 
lic Affairs Press, 1957. 247 pp. $4.50. 

In his preface, the author remarks that “some 
literature has appeared in this country dealing 
with current codetermination legislation and 
practice .’ but that his book is “the first 
attempt to describe and analyze not only current 
practice but also the meaning, evolution, and 
economic implications of codetermination.”’ These 
statements do not do full justice to a number of 
serious studies on codetermination which have ap- 
peared in the United States during recent years. 
The author also claims more for this book than it 
actually offers. It does not describe and analyze 
the current practice of labor participation in 
Germany, nor does it deal with important recent 
developments, such as the decline in union em- 
phasis on codetermination which first became 
apparent at the convention in October 1954 of 
the German Trade Union Confederation and may 
well be more than a temporary change in labor 
attitude. 

The book has, on the other hand, genuine 
merits, outstanding among them the author’s 
insight that German labor codetermination with- 
in the individual plant or enterprise has always 
been only part of a comprehensive program of 
“economic democracy” which, to be fully realized, 
must cover entire industries, regions, and the 
national economy. 

This broad meaning of the term “codetermina- 
tion’”’ is clarified in Part I which also offers useful 
definitions of the manifold forms of labor partici- 
pation, ranging from the right to information to 


the right to codecision. What may be missed in 
this discussion is a line of demarcation between 
codetermination and collective bargaining, which 
seems essential for an understanding of German 
thought. 

One of the most valuable parts of the book—in 
spite of some errors in details—is the report in 
chapter 6 (Part IIT) of labor’s efforts under the 
Weimar Republic to define and to realize “eco- 
nomic democracy.’”’ Any close observer of these 
efforts will agree with the author’s statement that 
“the era of the Weimar Republic produced all the 
elements that make up the structure and ideology 
of codetermination, as it is demanded by the 
German Federation of Trade Unions today.” 

In the author’s opinion, the Federal laws of 
1951 and 1952, which are described in Part IV, 
are actually aimed ‘at improving industrial rela- 
tions by fostering cooperation between labor and 
management while, at the same time, preserving 
fully management’s right to manage.’’ In ap- 
praising the laws, the author correctly states that 
the general Plant Organization Law of 1952 gives 
to the worker, “‘at best, a right of consultation.”’ 
Less well founded seems his judgment that under 
the Coal and Steel Act labor does not have ‘a 
real right of codecision,” even in those policy 
matters which are handled by company super- 
visory boards, which contain representatives of 
the workers. It is, of course, too early for a 
definite judgment. But the author might have 
checked his assumptions against the actual ex- 
perience which is already available, for instance, 
in the informative study Codetermination in the 
German Steel Industry, by W. Michael Blumen- 
thal. It is certainly true that an arrangement 
limited to two industries like the Coal and Steel 
Act is at best only a first step towards “economic 
democracy.” 

In the final and most significant part of his book, 
the author analyzes the implications which ‘full 
codetermination,’ as envisaged by the German 
unions, would have upon the economic order. 
The scheme would not interfere with the legal 
status of ownership, but would limit the economic 
controls which at present are exercised by owners, 
managers, and other economic interests, repre- 
sented by the stockholders, by introducing labor 
as an additional control group. It would allow 
and support centralized economic planning and 
direction—one of the goals at which the unions 
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aim—and would, in the unions’ opinion, assure 
stable and full employment and a continuous rise 
of productivity, and help labor to a more adequate 
share of the national income. 

The question whether such order would actually 
have the beneficial results which the unions 
expect is approached by the author with cautious 
optimism. He recognizes the difficulties of recon- 
ciling democracy with the requirements of a 
planned and managed economy, and the impor- 
tance of a “spirit of compromise” in a partnership 
of management and labor. In any case, he con- 
siders the unions’ program as “part of the world- 
wide search for the optimal combination of freedom 
and order” that “could, if successfully imple- 
mented, mark for the peoples of the world a new 
course between capitalism and collectivism.” 


—Oscar WEIGERT 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Wage Incentives as a Managerial Tool. By Wil- 


liam B. Wolf. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. 143 pp., bibliography. 
$3.50. 


Most of the existing literature on wage incen- 
tives, according to the author, presents very little 
from the point of view of management. The most 
thorough studies have dealt with union attitudes 
and activities. Management literature has cen- 
tered attention on descriptions and apparent bene- 
fits of specific wage incentive plans. This brief 
volume presents, for the student and practitioner, 
an empirical study of the actual impact of wage 
incentives on manufacturing costs and an analysis 
of whether incentives accomplish the objectives 
of management based on the theory and logic 
underlying their use. 

Following an introductory chapter on the nature 
of wage incentives, the author presents the find- 
ings of his field investigations in 26 plants. He 
concludes that both desirable and undesirable 
results arise from their use. On the positive side, 
wage incentives can contribute to increased worker 
output, allow management considerable flexibility 
in adjusting to changing market conditions, and 
force management to do a better job of scheduling 
production. Negative aspects of wage incentives, 
discussed under the heading of operating problems, 
include tendencies of workers to deceive time 
study men, slowdowns, strikes, grievances over 
standards, pressure for premature rating of stand- 


ards for new jobs, pressure to misapply the incen- 
tive idea, ceilings on output, fraudulent practices, 
and friction and animosity among workers. 
Mentioned, also, are the required employment 
of additional administrative personnel and man- 
agement’s claim that wage incentives at times 
provide workers with a device for directly appro- 
priating part of the benefits of technological 
improvements. 

The third chapter reviews the theory and logic 
of wage incentives and the implications of this 
logic under actual operating conditions. Of 
particular interest is the discussion of worker 
motivation and conflicts that may occur. A final 
chapter sets forth observations framed as precepts 
and caveats to guide practitioners in the use of 
wage incentives. The writer concludes that 
“although wage incentives inay be useful to man- 
agemeat, they have inherent weaknesses leading 
to rigidities, friction, and hypertrophy.” 

Although this book offers much that is useful, 
particularly to those planning the installation or 
revision of wage incentive plans, too heavy 
emphasis appears to be placed on the negative 
aspects of the findings. 

—Torvo P. KanNINEN 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Womanpower. New York, National Manpower 
Council, 1957. xxxiii, 371 pp., bibliography. 
$5, Columbia University Press, New York. 

In Womanpower, the National Manpower 
Council deals with one-third of the total labor 
force, a heterogeneous segment numbering some 
22 million. 

Part I summarizes changes in women’s employ- 
ment since 1890 and presents recommendations to 
foster the-effective development and utilization of 
womanpower. Part II, the bulk of the volume, 
reviews in some detail the facts about women 
workers and discusses their implications. In- 
cluded are succinct and informative chapters on 
women workers at the present time, in the past 
60 years, and during wartime. Other subjects 
analyzed and evaluated are women’s education 
and training, and the experiences and character- 
istics of women as workers in business and indus- 
try, in professional work, and in the armed services. 

The present position of women in the economy 
is viewed as a “revolutionary” one. At the end 
of the last century, about half the adult women 
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never entered paid employment at all, and those 
who did, entered primarily for just a short period 
before marriage, unless unusual circumstances 
arose. Today at least 9 out of 10 women work 
outside the home during the course of their lives, 
and they are likely to spend a considerable, though 
discontinuous, period at paid work. 

A major shift of this nature in itself makes the 
study desirable and the recommendations highly 
significant. In effect, a program is being recom- 
mended to maximize the personal or human 
capital of the economy. Development of such 
intangible capital differs from other capital invest- 
ment in two ways: (1) It is usually done by per- 
sons other than those who expect to realize the 
returns from the investment, i. e., by parents; 
(2) expenditure intended for personal self-develop- 
ment may be indistinguishable from that intended 
to bring higher future earnings from work. 

If growing numbers of women continue as work- 
ers for a considerable length of time (and this is 
viewed by the Council as likely if opportunities 
for women to work continue), it becomes desirable 
from an economic standpoint to encourage greater 
investment in their skill and training. Further- 
more, since ability of a high order is a relatively 
scarce resource, it is important not to shut out 
women capable of contributing such ability. 

Of course, life is more than economics, and the 
report has done well to recognize that there may be 
ground for differing opinions on a variety of issues 
having to do with women workers. It points out 
the realities and diversities of women’s lives, and 
marks down as a “stubborn fact” that cannot be 
disregarded, the strong pull toward preoccupation 
with family responsibilities. 

Questions of the type of education appropriate 
for college women and of the desirability of mobili- 
zation of women in an emergency, are discussed in 
the same objective and inquiring vein. Likewise, 
the question of whether there is need for revision of 
protective legislation for women in industry is not 
ruled on one way or the other, but rather a review 
of the matter is proposed. 

In all, the Council has made an illuminating and 
judicious contribution on the subject of “not only 
an essential but also a distinctive part of our 
manpower resources.” 


—JaNET M. Hooxs 


Champaign, Illinois 


Youth at Work (Great Britain]—A Five-Year Study 
by an Appointed Factory Doctor. By M. E. M. 
Herford. London, Max Parrish and Co., 
Ltd., 1957. 159 pp., bibliography. $3. 

In his capacity as the appointed factory doctor 
for a local district in Great Britain, the author 
is in a good position to understand the problems 
youth face in making the transition from schoo] to 
work and to point up the lacks in community 
services set up to handle such problems. 

He describes the frustrations of the medical exam- 
iner who, charged with the responsibility of deter- 
mining whether a young person is physically fit for 
employment, has neither the time to conduct an 
adequate examination nor ways of providing 
treatment for the defects he uncovers. He can 
do very little in a positive way to help youth find 
jobs suited to their physical and mental capacities 
when there is no adequate vocational guidance or 
specialized placement service. 

Dr. Herford knows a great deal about the 
factories in his area, their working conditions, and 
the kinds of supervision and training offered youth, 
but he does not have the opportunity to work 
closely enough with the Youth Employment 
Service. Greater cooperation with the Youth 
Employment Service would be particularly helpful 
in placing retarded and physically handicapped 
children, but this would require broadening of the 
functions of both the appointed factory doctor 
and the Youth Employment Service. 

In further evaluating his job, Dr. Herford 
suggests that the appointed factory doctor, if 
placed on a full-time basis, could obtain the 
confidence of youth through the medical examina- 
tion and thereby play a key role in helping them 
realize their potential as workers and citizens. 
Also recommended are a continuous medical 
history record starting with the school medical 
record (not presently available to the appointed 
factory doctor), and closer cooperation between 
the appointed factory doctor and the general 
practictioner. 

Agencies and organizations in those States in 
the United States where medical examinations 
are required for employment certificates will find 
information in the book that can be used to 
strengthen their programs. 


HELEN S. Corcoran 
Bureau of Labor Standards 
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Automation 


The Push-Button World—Automation Today. Edited by 
E. M. Hugh-Jones. Norman, Okla., University of 


Oklahoma Press, 1956. 158 pp., bibliography. 
$3.75. 
The Scope of Automation. By S. Moos. (In The Eco- 


nomic Journal, Royal Economic Society, London, 
March 1957, pp. 26-39. 10s.; also available from 
St. Martin’s Press, New York.) 


The Impact of Technology on Economic Growth. By 
Richard E. Ball. (Jn American Jourral of Economics 
and Sociology, New York, April 1957, pp. 281-290. 
$1.) 


Child and Youth Employment 


Youth Training-Incentives—Conference Proceedings. Wash- 
ington, President’s Committee on Government Con- 
tracts, 1957. 85 pp. 30 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 


The Work of the Youth Employment Service, 1953-56—A 
Report by the National Youth Employment Council 
[Great Britain]. London, Ministry of Labor and 
National Service, Central Youth Employment Execu- 
tive, 1956. vi, 38 pp. 2s. 6d., H. M. Stationery 
Office, London. 


Collective Bargaining 


Analysis of Layoff, Recall, and Work-Sharing Procedures 
in Union Contracts. Washington, U. 8. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1957. 35 pp. 
(Bull. 1209.) 30 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington. 


Management and Union Policies in Collective Bargaining. 
By James J. Bambrick, Jr. and Albert A. Blum. (Jn 
Management Record, National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., New York, May 1957, pp. 158-161, 182- 
186.) 


Successful Labor Negotiation: Some Tips out of Rich 
Experience. By Georges Laverdure. (Jn Personnel 
Journal, Swarthmore, Pa., June 1957, pp. 49-53, 57. 
75 cents.) 


The Union Business Agent Looks at Collective Bargaining 
By Hjalmar Rosen and R. A. H. Rosen. (Jn Person- 
nel, American Management Association, New York, 
May 1957, pp. 539-545. $1.75; $1.25 to AMA 


members.) 


a 


Collective Bargaining: The United States and Germany. 
By Nathan Reich. (Jn Labor Law Journal, Chicago, 
May 1957, pp. 339-348. $1.) 


Costs and Standards of Living 


Spending of Middle-Income Families—Incomes and Expend- 
itures of Salaried Workers in the San Francisco Bay 
Area in 1950. By Emily H. Huntington. Berkeley, 
University of California, Heller Committee for 
Research in Social Economics, 1957. 179 pp. $3, 
University of California Press, Berkeley. 


Quality and Cost Budgets for Two Income Levels: Family of 
a Salaried Junior Professional and Executive Worker, 
Family of a Wage Earner—Price. for the San Francisco 
Bay Area, September 1956. Berkeley, University of 
California, Heller Committee for Research in Social 
Economics, 1957. 88 pp. $1.50. 


Family Expenditure of Middle Classes in Uttar Pradesh. 
By J. K. Pande. Allahabad, India, Government of 
Uttar Pradesh, Economics and Statistics Department, 
1955. 234 pp. Rs. 3-11. 


Education and Training 


Executive Development Courses in Universities (Revised). 
By George V. Moser. New York, National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc., 1957. 87 pp. (Studies in 
Personnel Policy, 160.) $2.50. 


The Role-Playing Technique in Business and Industry. By 
Raymond J. Corsini. Chicago, University of Chicago, 
Industrial Relations Center, 1957. 30 pp., bibliog- 
raphy. (Occasional Papers in Management, Organ- 
ization, Industrial Relations, 9.) 


Training Materials Bibliography. Washington, Training 
Officers Conference, April 1957. 72 pp. $1, 7901 
Gateway Boulevard, District Heights, Md. 


An ILO Experiment in Labor Administration, [Near and 
Middle East]. By Roger Roch. (Jn International 
Labor Review, Geneva, April 1957, pp. 279-303. 60 
cents. Distributed in United States by Washington 
Branch of ILO.) 


Vocational Guidance in the Federal Republic of Germany. 
By Walter Stets. (Jn International Labor Review, 
Geneva, April 1957, pp. 319-334. 60 cents. Dis- 
tributed in United States by Washington Branch of 
ILO.) 


Industrial Hygiene 


Twenty-first Annual Meeting of Industrial Hygiene Founda- 
tion of America, Pitisburgh, Pa., November 14-15, 1956. 
Pittsburgh, 1957. 281 pp. (Transactions Bull. 30. 


Studies on the Development and Control of Coal-Dust Explo- 
sions in Mines. By Irving Hartmann. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 
1957. 27 pp. (Information Circular 7785.) Free. 
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Some Considerations on Dust Control in Coal Mining. By 
Lawrence B. Berger. (Jn A. M. A. Archives of 
Industrial Health, Chicago, June 1957, pp. 499-505. 
$1.) 


Labor-Management Relations 


How Industrial Relations Contributes to Modern Society. 
By Orme W. Phelps. (Jn Labor Law Journal, 
Chicago, June 1957, pp. 379-384, 435. $1.) 


Practical Labor Relations in the Public Service. By Eli 
Rock. (Jn Public Personnel Review, Chicago, April 
1957, pp. 71-80. $2.) 


Labor Relations in the Atomic Energy Field. By James J. 
Bambrick, Jr. and Albert A. Blum. New York, 
National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1957. 
47 pp. (Studies in Personnel Policy, 158.) $1.50. 


Industrial Relations in Britain Today. By Hilary A. 
Marquand. (Jn Labor Law Journal, Chicago, June 
1957, pp. 407-415. $1.) 


Manpower 


Effective Utilization of Engineering Personnel: Proceedings 
of a Conference at Michigan State Unaversity, March 
29-30, 1957. [East Lansing], Michigan State Uni- 
versity, Labor and Industria! Relations Center, 1957. 
53 pp., bibliography. $1. 


Survey Report of Engineers Employed by Private Practi- 
Washington, National Society of Profes- 
40 pp. $1; 50 cents to 


tioners. 
sional Engineers, 1957. 
Society members. 


Blast Furnaces, Steel Works, and Rolling Mills. By Ruth 
Rosenwald. Washington, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, 1957. 8 pp. 
(Industry Manpower Survey 82.) Free. 


Youth and Maturity in the Labor Force. By Lazar M. 
Paves. (In Employment Security Review, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment 
Security, U. S. Employment Service, Washington, 
April-May 1957, pp. 3-7. 20 cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington.) 


Medical Care and Health Insurance 


Health and Medical Care in New York City. Report by 
the Committee for the Special Research Project in 
the Health Insurance Plan of Greater New York. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press (for 
Commonwealth Fund), 1957. 275 pp. $7.50. 


Trends in Company Group Insurance Programs. By 
Harland Fox. New York, National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Inc., 1957. 44 pp. (Studies in 
Personnel Policy, 159.) $1.50. 


Voluntary Hospital and Medical Insurance in Canada, 
1955—Summary Data. Ottawa, Canadian Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare, Research and 
Statistics Division, 1957. 110 pp. (Health Care 
Series, 6.) 


Older Workers and the Aged 


Employment and Economic Status of Older Men and Women, 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1957. 41 pp. (Bull. 1213; revision 
of Bull. 1092.) 20 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington. 


Utilizing Older Workers in Small Industry. By John C. 
Rosen. Washington, U. S. Small Business Adminis- 
tration, 1957. 4 pp. (Management Aids for Small 
Manufacturers, 81.) Free. 


Myths About the Older Worker. (In Industria) Bulletin, 
State Department of Labor, New York, May 1957, 
pp. 3-7. 25 cents.) 


Vanual of Policies and Procedures in Services for the Aged. 
By William Posner and Rochelle Indelman. Jamaica, 
N. Y., Jewish Community Services of Long Island, 
[1957]. 79 pp. 


Social Policies for Old Age: A Review of Social Provision 
for Old Age in Great Britain. By B. E. Shenfield. 
London, Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., 1957. 
236 pp. $5, Humanities Press, New York. 


Profit Sharing 


Profit Sharing—The Capitalistic Challenge: Four Studies 
on the Modern Practice of Profit Sharing. By J. J. 
Jehring. Evanston, IIL, Profit Sharing Research 
Foundation, 1956. 40 pp. $1. 


What’s in a Profit Sharing Plan. By F. Beatrice Brower. 
(In Management Record, National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Inc., New York, May 1957, pp. 162- 
165.) 


Essential Factors of a Profit Sharing Plan. By Joseph B. 
Meier. Chicago, Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 
1956. 9 pp. 


The Investment and Administration of Profit Sharing Trust 
Funds: A Research Study of 208 Profit Sharing Trust 
Funds. By J. J. Jehring. Evanston, IIl., Profit 
Sharing Research Foundation, 1957. 152 pp. $3.50. 


Wages, Salaries, and Hours of Labor 


Occupational Wage Survey: Portland, Oreg., April 1957; 
Memphis, Tenn., February 1957. Washington, U. 8. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1957. 23 and 15 pp., respectively. (Bulls. 1202-12, 
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1202-13.) 25 and 20 cents, 
Documents, Washington. 


Superintendent of 


Studies of the Effects of the $1 Minimum Wage—Burlington, 
Vt.; Millville, N. J.; Athens, Ga.; Dalton, Ga.; Sunbury— 
Shamokin—Mt. Carmel, Pa.; Dothan, Ala.; February 
and April 1956. Washington, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1957. 18 pp. each. 
(BLS Reports 114-1, 114-2, 114-3, 114-4, 114-5, 
114-6.) Free. 


Wage Inflation: A Discussion by the Conference Board 
Economic Forum and Guests, New York City, February 


28,1957. New York, National Industrial Conference 
Board, Ine., 1957. 74 pp. (Studies in Business 
Economics, 56.) $1.50. 


Geographic Differentials of Agricultural Wages in the 
United States. By Willis D. Weatherford, Jr. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard University, Graduate School 
of Public Administration, 1957. 99 pp. 


Salaries and Salary Sehedules of Urban School Employees, 


1956-57. Washington, National Education Associa- 
tion, 1957. 95 pp. (Research Bull., Vol. XXXV, 
No. 2.) 50 cents. 


Earnings and Supplementary Benefits in Hospitals: St. 
Louis, Mo., June 1956; Portland, Oreg., May and July 
1956; Buffalo, N. Y., June 1956. Washington, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1957. 20 pp. each. (Bulls. 1210-1, 1210-2, 1210-3.) 
20 cents each, Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 

; ington. 


Union Wages and Hours: Printing Industry, July 1, 1956, 
and Trend, 1907-56. By John F. Laciskey. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1957. 42 pp. (Bull. 1207.) 30 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Recent Developments in the Reduction of Hours of Work in 
Europe. (In International Labor Review, Geneva, 
May 1957, pp. 468-478. 60 cents. Distributed in 
United States by Washington Branch of ILO.) 


Work Injuries and Injury Prevention 


A Study of Accidents in 147 Factories. By Paul Slivnick, 
Willard Kerr, William Kosinar. (Jn Personnel Psy- 
chology, Baltimore, Md., Spring 1957, pp. 43-51. $2.) 


Haulage Fatalities in Bituminous-Coal Mines, 1956. By 
George M. Smith and James Westfield. Washington, 
U. S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 
1957. 13 pp. (Mineral Industry Surveys, HSS 453.) 
Free. 


Legal Aspects of Safety Rules. By Russell G. Rogers. (In 
National Safety News, Chicago, April 1957, pp. 35, 
121-123. $1.) 


Planning for Safety. By R. W. Mallick. (In Safety 
Maintenance, New York, May 1957, pp. 15-18, 42-43. 
50 cents.) 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Doctors and Workmen’s Compensation. By Forrest E. 
Reike, M. D. (Jn Industrial Medicine and Surgery, 
Chicago, January 1957, pp. 9-22, bibliography. 75 
cents.) 


Costs, Operations, and Procedures under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law of the State of New York. (New 
York], Executive Department, [State Commission 
to Study the Cost of Workmen’s Compensation]. 
1957. 142 pp. 
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Labor Economics and Industrial Relations. By Abraham 
Leo Gitlow. Homewood, IIl., Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 1957. 724 pp., bibliographies. $8.10. 


Increasing the Wealth of Nations: The Quest for Economic 
Development. By Albert Lauterbach. Washington, 
Public Affairs Press, 1957. 40pp., bibliography. $1. 


Papers and Proceedings of the 69th Annual Meeting of the 
American Economic Association, Cleveland, Ohio, 
December 27-29, 1956. Edited by James Washington 
Bell and Gertrude Tait. (Jn American Economic 
Review, Menasha, Wis., May 1957. pp. xi, 1-738. 
$3.) 


The Organization Man. By William H. Whyte, Jr. 


New York, Simon and Schuster, 1956. 429 pp. 
$5. 
Financial Research and the Problems of the Day: Thirty- 


seventh Annual Report of National Bureau of Economic 
Research, Inc., a Record of 1956 and Plans for 1957. 
New York, 1957. 101 pp. 


Annual Report of the U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, 1956. Washington, 1957. 268 pp. 
75 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Southern Race Progress—The Wavering Color Line. By 
Thomas J. Woofter. Washington, Public Affairs 
Press, 1957. 180 pp. $3.50. 


Trade Unions and Young Workers in Great Britian. By 
J. V. C. Wray. (Jn International Labor Review, 
Geneva, April 1957, pp. 304-318. 60 cents. Dis- 
tributed in United States by Washington Branch of 
ILO.) 


Der Betriebsinhaberwechsel—Zugleich ein Beitrag zur 
Lehre von Arbeitsverhdlinis und Betrieb. By Dieter 
Grell. Berlin, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1957. 174 
pp. (Neue Kélner Rechtswissenschaftliche Abhand- 
lungen, 7.) DM 18. 
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A: Employment and payrolls 


TABLE A-1: Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours worked, and sex 


{In thousands] 








| Estimated number of persons 14 years of age and over ! 
| 












































































































































1957 3 1956 Annual average 
Employment status ae SF CE eS, aa b ei ee 
] | | ] 
June E May } Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov 4] Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June 1956 1955 
Total, both sexes 
a 
Total labor force.............-...------ 2, 661 fm 714 |69, 771 |69, 562 |69, 128 |68, 638 |69, 855 |70, 560 le ces fe, 908 {71, 787 |72, 325 |72, 27 | 
ee 09, 1, 842 67, 893 |66.951 [66,746 66,311 [65,821 167,029 |67,732 \68, 082 68, 069 | 68, 947 69, 4 439 
aS 3, 337 | 2,715 | 2,690 | 2,882 | 3,121 | 3,244 | 2,479 | 2,463 | 1,909 | 1,998 | 2,195 | 2,833 
Unemployed 4 weeks or less 028 | 1,398 | 1,251 | 1,167 | 1,335 | 1,645 | 1,231 | 1,401 964 | 1,019 | 1,011 | 1,384 
Unemployed 5-10 weeks___.....-. 620 520 507 om 883 580 443 408 3 491 7 
Unemployed 11-14 weeks. _...... 182 161 224 368 288 292 183 182 117 139 223 184 
Unemployed 15-26 weeks. _...... 261 77 439 410 300 312 238 233 209 261 37 269 
Unemployed over 26 weeks __.__-. 247 267 25, 227 188 247 204 211 209 233 213 
| ESE es 66, 504 |65, 178 |64, 261 |63, 865 |63, 190 |62, 578 164.550 /65, 269 [66,174 |66, 071 752 166, 655 
Nonagricultural.................. 58,970 |58, 519 |58, 506 [58,431 [57,996 [57,643 [59,440 [59,076 [59,000 [58,683 [59,487 [58,955 
Worked 35 hours or more _ _ ../46, 9 47,116 |47, 230 |46, 989 |46, 183 |46, 638 |48, 309 |43, 158 |46, 867 |47, 371 |45,975 |43, 661 
Worked 15-34 hours__........ 6, 241 | 6,576 | 6,671 | 6,699 | 7,134 | 6,612 | 6,555 |11,164 | 7,305 | 5,963 | 5,710 | 5,725 
Worked 1-14 hours___........ 2,498 | 2,942 | 2,920 | 3,065 | 2,894 | 2,672 | 2,804 | 2,775 | 2,646 | 2,516 | 2,171 | 2, 283 
With a job but not at work ¢ | 3, 243 , 886 | 1,684 | 1,678 | 1,787 | 1,721 | 1,772 | 1,980 | 2,182 | 2,834 | 5,631 | 7, 287 
PRE eae 7,534 | 6,659 | 5,755 | 5,434 | 5,195 | 4,935 | 5,110 | 6,192 | 7,173 | 7,388 | 7,265 | 7, 700 
Worked 35 hours or more__..| 5,402 | 4,616 | 3,851 | 3,492 | 3,254 | 3,032 | 3,245 | 4,163 | 5,384 | 5,554 | 5,300 | 5,419 
Worked 15-34 hours__.......- 1, 622 } 1,523 | 1,411 | 1,352 | 1,264 | 1,162 | 1,175 | 1,445 | 1,305 | 1,348 | 1,384 | 1,656 
Worked 1-14 hours___.......- 396 | «351 356 454 471 460 433 350 329 361 431 
With a job but not at work ¢ 115 170 137 | 225 222 27 229 151 134 157 219 194 
Males 
Se 50, 160 lea, 657 148, 21 214 48, 006 \47, 692 \47, 498 47, 927 \48, 303 las, 340 (48, , 490 49, 682 49, 969 
Civilian labor force - -. /45, 870 45, 42% 428. 45, 223° 44. 908 44,714 714 (45, 135, |45, 508 45, 550 45,697 |46,875 47, 167 
Unemployment.___....-- 2 | 1,665 | 1,809 | 1,950 | 2,095 | 2,150 | 1,665 | 1,466 | 1,124 | 1,152 | 1,319 | 1,672 
_—— cask ited 5, 144, 205 |43, 620 |43, 273 42, 813 |42, 564 (43,470 (44,042 [44,426 44,546 45,556 45,495 45, 
Nonagricultural k \38, 982 |38, 747 /38, 635 38, 331 |38, 244 (39, 112 |39,020 |39, 007 |39,056 39, 880 (39, 569 
Worked 35 hours or more - _./33, 713 (33, ed a. 027 i = 32, 439 |32, 619 |33, 620 (30,422 |33,036 |33,519 32,980 (31, 439 
Worked 15-34 hours..........] 2,984 | 3,1 350 | 3 3, 424 | 3,291 | 3,080 | 6,232 | 3,482 | 2,771 | 2,869 | 2,888 
Worked 1-14 hours. ____- 1,096 1, ow 128 1 ais 1, 228 | 1,143 | 1,219 | 1,126 | 1,123 | 1,012 863 GAT 
With a job but not at work ¢ 1,854 | 1,2 7 | 1,122 | 1,111 | 1,240 | 1,190 | 1,193 | 1,240 | 1,366 | 1,754 | 3,168 | 4,285 
ee , 67: He 4,872 | 4,638 | 4, 482 320 | 4,358 | 5,022 5,419 | 5,490 | 5,676 | 5,926 
Yorked 35 hours or more---..} 4,499 | 4,006 3, 560 | 3,279 | 3,076 | 2,854 | 2,998 | 3,741 | 4,374 | 4,484 | 4,511 | 4, 640 
Worked 15-34 hours... --..-- 820} 815]. 912] 856 867 825 773 | 837 | 691 | 634 732 84 
Worked 1-14 hours. __-- 260 249 | 282} 309! 354 400 378 | 307 | 226 226 | 242 2n6 
With a job but not at work ¢ 96 152; 118 194 185 240; +%210; 137 128 144 191 156 
| | | 
Females 
TN i acetccannscncessues 22, 500 22, 056 ‘21, 556 ia, 557 /21, 436 lan, 140 '21, 928 2, 258 | 22, 565 (22, 405, 22, 105 22, 355 | 22, 346 21, 808 _ 2 842 
Civilian labor fores................... me 22,033 \21, 523 Ps 524 /21, 40 403 ian, 107 (21, 804 R94 22, 224, 122, 532 2, 372 22, 071 “|22, 321 (22,312 21, 774 20, 806 
Unemployment eS > 882 932 | 1,026 | 1,094 814 | 785 S47 876 | 1.161 | 1,140 943 | 903 
cs entnecinenen 21, 183 |20, 974 (20, 641 20, 592 |20,377 |20,013 21. 080 /21, ped }21, 748 21, 525 21,196 (21,170 (21,153 20, 831 19, 904 
Nonagricultural.__.______ .--|19, 323 |19, 537 , 758 |19, 796 |19, 665 |19, 399 20,327 |20,056 (19,994 |19, 627 |19, 607 |19, 386 19. 290 19, 524 18, 661 
Worked 35 hours or more_ 13, 275 |13, 865 4, 203 13, 943 |13, 745 4 018 |14, 689 /12, 736 |13,831 [13,852 12,995 |12, 222 (13, 166 13, 526 13, 147 
Worked 15-34 hours... .-....- 3, 257 | 3,411 3 322 | 3,439 | 3,710 | 3,321 . 475 | 4,932 | 3,823 | 3,192 | 2.841 | 2,837 | 3.098 3, 327 3, 164 
Worked 1-14 hours____- i, 402 | 1,632 | 1,672 | 1,847 | 1, 666 | 1, 525 , 585 | 1,649 1, 523 | 1,504 | 1,308 } 1,326 | 1,402 1, 513 | 1, 294 
With a job but not at work | 1,389 628 | 562 567); 544) 531 » 579 740 | 817 | 1,080 | 2,463 | 3,002 | 1, 624 1, 158 1, 055 
ir nirthineieimiceioued 1, 860 1, 437 883 796 712 614 752 | 1,171 1, 754 | 1,898 | 1,589 | 1,775 | 1,863 1, 307 1, 243 
Worked 35 hours or more_ -_- 902 } 609 291 213 178 | 178 248 422 | 1,010 | 1,070 789 | 779 841 585 | 589 
Worked 15-34 hours .._..-_-- 802; 708 499 496 398 | 337 | 403 608 614 712 | 652; 792) 848 594 555 
Worked 1-14 hours __- 137 | 101 74 56 100 | 71 82 | 126 124 103 | 119 | 165 | 136 108 | 81 
With a job but not at work ¢ 19 | 18 19 31 | 36 | 30 | 20 28 38 38 21 | 19 


14 | 6 13 











! Estimates are based on information obtained from a sample of households 
and are subject to sampling variability. Data relate to the calendar week 
ending nearest the 15th day of the month. The employed total includes all 
wage and salary workers, selfemployed persons, and unpaid workers in 
farmily-operated enterprises. Persons in institutions are not included. 

Because of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily equa) 


tals. 

3 Beginning with January 1957, two groups numbering between 200,000 and 
300,000 which were formerly classified as employed (under “with a job but 
not at work’’) were assigned to different classifications, mostly to the unem- 
ployed. For a full explanation, see Monthly Report on the Labor Force, 


February 1957 (Current Population Reports, Labor Force, Series P-57, 
No. 176). 

§ Survey week contained legal holiday. 

4 Includes persons who had a job or business but who did not work during 
the survey week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, or labor dispute. 
Prior to January 1957, also included were persons on layoff with definite 
instructions to return to work within 30 days of layoff and persons who bad 
new jobs to which they were scheduled to report within 30 days. Most of 
the persons in these groups have, since that time, been classified as 
unemplo 


Source: U.S S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry ' 


























































































































[In thousands] 
1987 1956 | Annual 
| average 
Industry . ' . 
| June 2 May? | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. Jan. | Dec. | Nov. Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | 1956 1955 
_— el eee ——|-—— 
ee 52, 727| 52, 420) 52, 245) 51, so4| 51, 704) 51, 716 53, 639, 53, 007) 52, 952) 52, 663 663| 52, 258] 51,258) 52, 135) 51, 873! 50, 056 
ploy: | | Reva teers | 
$31/ $33,882} 887| 887 ~~ s42) 839] —765|~=«833,—~=«SI6, S777 
110.2) 110.2); 110.2) 111.1) 111.3) 112. ibe) 1s 113. H 110. 2 85. 3 112.0) 1083 > 101.4 
e- Pe rg 35.7 og: =e 38.8 2S ~s -¢ 34.6 34.2 
4 5. . .7 7 j - 3 33. .4) 33.3 23.9 
18.3} 183) 18.3] 18. ; 1&1) 17 7 -s 17.3) 17. 3} 17.6, 17.4] 166 
| | | 
30.4; 30.8) 31.1 31.8) 30.6) 30.3) 20.8) 30. 0| 20.0} 29.2) 2.7; 313 
. 6) 240.1) 242.9) 242.0) 242.4) 240.7) 240.6 239. 4) 235. ‘| 188.6) 233. 4) _ 218.7 
| | | 
| | | | 
ate est eae, Soe 340.6) 339.8) 338.8) 338.7) 336.5) 336.1) 335.4) 333.1) 338.5, 342.9) 342.9) 338.8 330.8) 317.1 
Petroleum and natural-gas production a pee } 
(except contract services) . ........-.-|------- 204. ‘| 204.0) 202.3 201.8) 200.4) 197.6) 197. ¢ 197.3 202. 9) 205.6) 205.3) 200. 9} 196.4) 189.0 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying-.--.... 119.2) 117.8) 115.3) 111.8) 110.0) 111.8 115.7) 118 7 119.9) 120 6 120.9) 119. 4 119. 7| 116.2) 108.3 
Contract construction..__._.. 3,080) 2,906) 2,756) 2,673) 2,667) 2,997) 3,174) 3,296, 3,342, 3,361 3,256! 3,237| 2,993, 2,759 
Nonbuilding construction. 57! 514 496 502 580 7 715) 722) 705) 709) 606 
Highway and street.................... 294.9) 237.3) 199.9) 184.9) 191.5) 233. 3) 274. 1 7| 324.2) 329.1) 323.9) 320.3) 263.3) 232.4 
Other ae ee Eee 364.7) 334.7) 314.1) 310.6) 310.4) 346.9) 372.8) 388.5) 391.2) 392.9) 381.1) 388.9) 342.6 284.0 
Building construction...................-|-.----- 2,420; 2,334) 2,242) 2,177) 2,165) 2,417) ae 2,598) 2,627| 2,639 2,551) 2,528) 2, 387} 2, 243 
General pee ae 981.7) 944.6) 898.7) 878.2) 885. 7/1, 001. 6/1, 054. 7/1, 099. 1)1, 116. 5/1, 130. 01, 087. 8)1,076.4) 995.1) 922.6 
Special-trade contractors_..............|..-..-- 1, 438. 5)1, 389. 5/1, 343. 3)1, 208. 5/1, 279. 5)1, 415. 5/1, 472. 5)1, 498. 7/1, 510. 9,1, 509. 3 1, 463. 2/1, 451. 8/1, 391. 8 1, 320.8 
Plumbing and heating...............|.....-. 333.1) 334.6) 331.8) 331.5) 335.1) 345.7) 351.1) 355.9) 355.2) 351.8) 346.4) 342.1) 334.0) 317.0 
Painting and decorating... ..........|.....-- 189.6} 176.5) 159.0) 148.9) 151.5) 176.4) 192.0) 203.8) 214.0) 217.8) 202.3) 195. 7} 179.5) 162.3 
| ER 221.1) 2182) 219.5) 221.0) 223.2) 228.7) 226.4) 226.4) 221.2) 213.8) 205.8) 195.3) 198.1! 168.4 
Other special-trade contractors.......|......- 694.7) 660.2) 633.0 7.1) 560.7) 664.7) 703.0) 712.6) 720.5) 725.9) 708.7| 718 7) 680.2) 673.1 
i etiterenncccescensous 16,826, 16,748) 16,822) 16,933) 16,945) 16,959) 17,159) 17,180) 17,238) 17,119) 17,035) 16,301) 16,825) 16 905) 16 ,563 
Durabie age _ 9,879 (9,880 /9,927 (9,976 /9, 9,990 10,067 |10,071 |9,999 (9,826 (9,7 19, 313 9, 800 (9,825 '9, 549 
6,947 (6,868 |6,895 (6,957 (6,953 /6,969 [7,088 (7,113 [7,239 (7,293 [eae 6, 988 7,025 |7,080 \7, , 014 
127.6; 129.4) 130.0) 130.6) 132.0) 132.9) 131.5) 131.0 131.6) 129. 3) 130.9) 130. | 130. 6 139. 2 
7/1, 452. 9) 1, 433. 1/1, 430. 8/1, oy 2)1, 459. 0 et tet A 208, 3), 2. 1) > 508. 4 1, 550. 3 1, 552. 0| 1, 536.9 
320.5; 320.3 La 4) 338.2 . 1 7. . 340. 9 335.5) 337.4! 325.9 
104.5) 101.5 99.4 98.7; 102.6) 103.8) 105.7) 107.6) 112.2) 117.2) iis. 8 116.9) 109.3; 112.7 
168.1) 166.1) 158.0) 159.5) 164.9) 183.0) 215.8 .7| 392.6} 358.9) 255.7) 213.1) 231.1 227.4 
114.9) 114.4) 116.1) 116.3) 116.5) 117.0) 116.8) 120.1) 121.0) 121.9) 122.3) 120.2) 118. 7) 121.3 
i 287.2) 286.5) 285.9] 286.2) 286.3) 290.8) 292.1) 203.1) 290.7) 292.0) 291 5) 202.5) 280.1) 285.9 
24.9) 25.4) 25.2) 25.9) 30.4) 42.7) 46.8) 44.6) 29.8) 27.1 27.4 27. 2| 31.8) 32.4 
73. 5 75.6 77.4 79.1 81.1 86. 6 86. 6 87.2 83. 8) 77. + 70.0; 71.5 79.3) 79.8 
218.8} 207.4) 209.0) 202.7; 204.2) 211.1) 218.1) 218.2) 224.7) 227. 6} 232.0) 226.8) 215.3) 211.1 
140.5; 135.9] 136.7) 135.4) 134.8) 136.0) 138.0) 139. ‘| 140.7; 143.6; 144.0) 146.6) 140.0) 140.4 
| | | 
82.3 82.8 85.9 92. 6 97.3) 101.7; 104.7) 112.4) 114.7) 106. 1 83. 9) 86.4' 97.3) 102.2 
33.9} 33.7 33.7 33.7 3.2 34.3 34.6 34.2 34.3 4.55 4.2) H7) 8.2) 33.0 
32.9, 33.4) 33.4) 33.7) 33.1 34.4) 34.7) 34.1) 33.8) 33.5) 32.2) 33.8) 34.5) 38.1 
6.7 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.8) 6. 8 7.0 6. 9) 6.9 7.1 7.0 7.4 
8.8 9.0 12.1 18.5) 23.3) 26.3) 28. " 37. 3} 39. , 31. . = 10. 8) 21.6) 23.7 
1, 004. 6/1, 012. 1/1, 020. 1/1, 024. 5)1, 026. 9/1, 039. 3/1, 046. 7/1, 049. 5)1, 046. 81, 047. 81, 019.9 1, 057. 8 1, 057. 3\1, 077.0 
6.6 6.2 6.4 6.7 6.8 6.9 63) 6.8 6. 9) 7.0) 6.8 6. 8) 6. 9) 6.6 
118.1) 118.5) 119.2) 120.5) 120.7) 121.6) 121.5) 120.5) 120. 8) 120. 7 119.3) 122. 3) 123.0} 129.9 
mills 430.6) 434.5) 437.4) 441.5) 444.9) 448.1) 449. 9) 451.0) 451.2) 454.4) 442.2) 460.7) 457. 2| 467.4 
Narrow fabrics and small wares_.......|_....-- 29.2 29.4 29.6 29.8 29. 6) 29. 2 29.8 29.9 29.7 29.3; 28.4 29.3) 29.8) 30.5 
, ee . ee 213.5) 211.7) 212.6) 209.6) 208.9) 215.6) 221.7) 224.7) 222.6) 223.7) 215.1) 221.2) 220. 6, 221.9 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_..........|......- 87.7; 88.9) 89.1 89.3) 89.6 90.6) 90.8 90.6) 89.6 89.6, 86.4 91. 4| 91.7) 91.0 
Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings.....|......- 51.1) 528) 543) 55.2) 54.0) 53.8 53. 5) 53.7 53.6) 61.6) 50.6) 63.9) 54.2) 53.1 
Hats (except cloth and millinery) ._....|...._-- 9.7 10.9 11.5 11.5 11.1 11.8 11.7; 113 11.9 11.7) 123 12.5) 123 13.1 
Miscellaneous textile goods.............|....-.- 58.1 59.2 60.0 60.4 61.3 61.7 61. 0) 61.0 60.5 59.8) 58.8 59.7 61.6, 63.5 
scuees and other finished textile prod- | | | 
ERS SES eR 1, 186. 5}1, 171. 5)1, 204. 5)1, 233. 4/1, 228. 5/1, 209. 2/1, 227. 4/1, 226. 9/1, 230. 4/1, 217. 9/1, 220. 5/1, 154. 5/1 -. 8/1, - 4/1, 206.3 
Men's s — | =f = = coats = : at SES 120.8) 122.6) 124. * 124.8) 124.5 see 125. " 125. 1 125.8} 125. 7 118.5 24.7) 24. 1) 119.7 
en’s an ys’ furnishings and wor'! | 
EE Se 304.8, 307.2} 310.1) 309.0) 303.3) 305.6) 311.1) 317.8) 316.8) 318. 9 305.9) 314.6) 315.4 309.7 
335.7) 357.9 372. 6, 372.1) 368.1) 371.0) 359.0) 353.0) 350.5) 350.2) 331.0) 332.1) 356.4) 358.0 
121.3) 123.8; 124.8 123.6) 120.7) 121.8) 125.0) 124.5) 123.2) 121.4) 114.7) 119.6) 121.6) 119.7 
15.1 20. 5 22.45 21.9 18.9 18.6 16.6 19.5 19.0 18.8 16.4 14.0 18.7; 2.2 
75.2) 72.5) 76.5, 78.4) 75.8 74.9) 75.1) 77.0) 75. 7| 74.9| 74.7) 764) 748 73.0 
1L4 9. 8) 9.8 9.55 10.0) 128 13. 1) 13.2); 124) #121) 126 12 7| 11.6; 123 
Ss eet 60.6; 61.2) 627 61.1) 60.2) 628) 65.3) 66.5) 65.8) 65.3) 59.3) 63.8) 63.4) 61.4 
Other iscellaneoas appara Centile p ——— Leswens aie: 126.6) 129.0) 129.7) 128.1) 127.7) 134.0) 136.6) 133.8) 128.71 124.3) 121.4) 123.9) 129.4) 1323 











See footnotes at end of table, 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry '—Continued 


[In thousands] 





| 1957 | 1956 Annual 
average 
Industry 











| | | | | | 
|June*|May?*| Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | 1956 | 1955 


Manufacturing--Continued | 
Lumber and wood products (except | 



























































ae ee 728.5; 704.3) 680.0) 660.9) 657.4) 662.9 606.9 723.9) 754.4 770. 9) 7 .3 781.6 741.4) 746.6 
Logging camps and contractors.........|....... 96.8 83. 2 75.4, 72.0) 71.4 89.0) 102.6) 115.9) 120.9 128. 4, 123.0) 125.1; 104.0) 103.0 
Sawmills and planing mills- - -|------- 368.2) 359.5) 349. 4) 349.4) 353.5, 366.9 77.5) 390.1) 397.2) 405.4 400.8) 404.0 388.1) 393.1 
Millwork, pyweed, and prefabricated | | | 

structural wood products. -_.......... Ae, 129.2} 127.2) 126. ‘ 125.9; 127.2) 129.2) 131.3) 134.6) 139.2) 141.8 137.6, 137.9) 135.8) 139.8 
Wooden containers_.................... S iebeat 52.7 52.2 52.0 52. 6 53.3, 53.6 53. 6 54.8 54.4 54.5 54.6 55. 8 55.0 55.3 
Miscellaneous wood products a REE 57.4 57 9 (57.7 57.5 57. ¥ 58. 2 58.9 59.0 59. 2) 59.1 57.3 58. 8 58.5) 55.4 

| | | | | | 
Furniture and fixtures. .................. 371.4} 368.3} 372.5 373.1] 373.9 373.0) 380.4) 381.0) 386.0) 384.8 379.6 367.2) 372.8 379.0) 368.2 
Household furniture. ...............-.. aman 258. 8) 263 2 - 1) 263.1) 261.5) 267.4, 268.4) 271.2) 260.2) 264.2) 257.3) 260.0) 266.4) 259.3 
Office, public-building, and profes- | | | | | 

| ESET EE 47.2; 47.6 47.4 47.9) 47.4 48.0 48.2 48.9 49.4 49. 6 47.7 48.1 48.1 44.2 
Partitions, shelving, lockers, and | | | | | | | 

Ee ee: seaee 38.1 37. 7} 7.6) 37.6) 38.3) 38.5 37.7 39.1 39.5; 30.3 36. 2 38.1) 37.9) 37.7 
Screens, blinds, and miscellaneous | | } | | | | 

furniture and fixtures. ...............]----.-- 7" 24 0 25.0 25.3) 25.8) 26.5) 26.7) 26.8 26.7) 26.5, 26.0) 26.6 = 27.0 

| | | 
Paper and allied products...............- | 580.2) 573.1) 575.0; 574.6) 573.1) 575. 7 580. 1| $77. al 577.2| 578.3) 577.4) 568.9) 572.1) 569.9) 550.0 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills_..-- SN oienen 277.9) 278.8] 279. 1 279. 6 9} 282.5) 279.2) 279.6) 281.9) 283.6) 279.9) 280.8) 278.0) 271.2 
Paperboard containers and boxes....... ne 157.0} 157.1) 156.7) 155.9) 157.6) 160.5) 161. 9| 161.2) 159.3) 157.9, 154.6) 156.7) 156.7) 148.3 
Other paper and allied products_......- | ipetebed 138. : 139.1; 138. ‘| 137.6, 137.2) 137.1) 135. q 136.4, 137.1) 135.9, 134.4) 134.6 135.2) 130.5 
| | 
| | | | | 
860.2) 863.8) 864.4) 861.0) 862.2 74.8) 868.6 7.8) 858.8) 852.2 7.0; 849.9) 852. 5| 823. 6 
320.2) 320.0) 319. 5| 318.8) 317.3) 321.0) 316. 7| 317.7; 316.1) 314.5) 313.7) 314.8) 313.7) 302.1 
59.1) 50.7 60.5; 61.0) 61.5) 66.5) 65.6) 65.0 63.7 62.6 62.3 62.7 64.2) 64.0 
53.5 54.0 55.0) 54.7) 544 54.4 54.0 53. 6) 53. 2 53.3 53.9 52.9 53. 1| 61.1 
ip som eal 227.0} 227.6) 227.9) 225.8) 228.1) 228.9) 227.3) 226.5! 224.0) 222.7) 220.6) 221.3) 222. 4 214. 2 
OO EEE SLOTS: ee 62.3 62. 6 62.7 62.1) 62.2) 64.0 64.5) 64.3 63. 6 62.8 62.0) 62.5 63.1) 62.0 
0 SS See llapinci 16.7 16. 4 16.3) 16. 2) 17.2) 18.7} 20.0) 2.3) 19.8 19.3 18. 6 19.3 18.8 18.9 
Bookbinding and related industries. _-_|_____- 46.0) 46.4 45.9) 45.9) 46.2) 46.5) 46.1) 46.7) 468) 46.4 45.5) 46.1 46.0) 42.9 
Miscellaneous publishing and printing } | | | 
| eS aa 75.4) 77.1 7 ¢ 76.5 75.3 7 * 74.4 73.7 71.6) 70.6 70.4; 70.3 71.2 68.4 
Chemicals and allied products. .........- | 833.0) 837. 5| 841.8} 840.1) 835.7) 834.5) 834.4) 832.6; 835.5) 834.0) 832.8 823.7) 828.0) 830.6) 810.5 
Industrial inorganic chemicals - ---...-- mae? 108.0) 107.7) 107.7) 107.6) 107.8} 107.8) 107.7) 108.3) 109.4) 109.2) 109.1) 109.7) 108.4) 105.0 
Industrial organic chemicals. .........- ate 315.1) 316.4) 317.1) 317.4) 318.8) 318.0) 316.9) 316.3) 317.7) 320.0) 313.4 316.9) 315.7; 308.6 
SOCUS GING BING i nese n nose) ----.-- 101.5) 101.5) 101.4) 100.9) 100.3; 100.5) 100.2) 99.9 8 99.9 99.5) 97.0) 97.7) 93.2 
Soap, cleaning and polishing prepara- | | | | | | } 

Se Se ee eee 49.9 50.3; 50.6 50.6, 8.2) 50.1 50.3 50. 6 50.7 51.5 8.4 50.4 50.3 49.8 
Paints, pigments, and fillers. ..........|_..._-- | 77.5) 77.0) 76.6) 76.6) 76.4) 76.2) 76.5) 76.4) 76.7) 77.4) 76.8) 76.5) 76.2) 73.8 
Gum and wood chemi a Ta 8&7, & 7| 8.6 8.5) 8.5 8. 4) 8.4 8.4) 8.4 8.3 8.1 8.4 8.0 
STII iscsinss secernianasieeaiadeddiiattteemained: a a 44.9) 420) 36.7 34.4) 33.3 32. 2 33. 7 31.9) 30.1 30.6 33. 4 36.0 36. 7 
Vegetable and animal! oils and fats___-- S atilaiiiel | 37.0) 38.0) 30.4) 40.6) 41.2) 421) 42.7) 43.3) 41.4) 37.9) 36.8 37.3, 40.5) 41.5 
Miscellaneous chemicals-............-- eee 97.6) 97.3) 96.6) 96.7) 96.9) 97.9) 97.7 98.6) 98.0 984) 988 987 97.4) 93.9 

| | | } | 
Products of petroleum and coal. ........- | 261.4] 257.5) 256.8) 255.6) 255.9) 253.0) 255.2) 256.0| 257.0) 250.1) 261.2} 253.1) 255.7) 254.3) 252.8 
ote ee, a } 205.6) 205.5) 204.4) 204.5) 203.9) 203.9) 203.9) 204.0) 205.7) 207.9) 205.5, 203.1) 202.6) 201.3 
Coke, other petroleum and _ coal | | | | | | | 
Co See aes Been 51 9} 51.3 51.2 51.4) 49.1) 51.3 §2.1 53.0 53.4 53.3 47.6 52.6 51.7 51.5 
I iiicecucccocsessoussnens 258.1) 262.5) 249.7) 269.9) 271.1) 274. 5) 274.3) 251.6, 273.1) 268.4 264.8 261.6) 262.4, 269.2) 271.9 
Tires and inner tubes..................| ihedien 111.0} 7.5) 113.1) 113.1) 113.6) 113.6 94.6 112.3) 112.3) 111.4 111.3) 111.7) 111.5) 115.4 
RN Cs Lin ocenanenedince —— 21.6; 21.7; 221 22.1 22.6; 22.9 23.3 23.8 24.0 24.0 23.6 23.9 24.1 22. 5 
ee Le 129. 9} 130.5) 134.7, 135.9) 138.3) 137.8) 133.7 137.0) 132.1) 129.4) 126.7, 126.8 133.6 134.0 
| | | | | | 
Leather and leather products --_-.........- | 374.5| 366.3) 375.3) 382.3) 381.3) 876.6) 378.9) 376.1 376.3) 377.0| 385.4) 376.7) 380.9, 381.5 382.9 
Leather: tanned, curried, and finished. at [a 40.7 40.9 41.5 41.7 42.2 42.2 42.3 41.8 42.5 41.8 2.7 42.7 44.6 
Industrial leather belting and packing...) -_-.._- | 5.1 5. 2) 5.2 5.3 5.3 5.3 5.2 5.1 5.1 5.1 49 4.9 5.2 5.0 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings... hei 19.7 19.9) 20.4 20.55 20.2) 2.4 20.1 19.6 19.3 19.9 19.6 20.0, 20.0 18.3 
Footwear (except rubber) .............- oe 238.6, 243.7) 248.2) 246.5) 245.8) 244.2 239.6 7.6; 239.9) 247.0) 243.4, 247.0) 246.3) 248.4 
eRe SORES Ee Sa iad 16.7 16.6) 16.8 16.5 15.9 16.3 16.4 16. 6 16. 6 17.2 16.8 17.5 16.6 16.8 
Handbags and small leather goods... SERS 29.2; 32.6) 340 > 35.0) 33.0) 33.9' 35.2) 37.2; 36.2) 35.7; 32.7 31.2) 33.7; 33.1 
Gloves and miscellaneous leather goods_| - --__-- 16.6 16.6) 16.8 16.0 14.7 16.6 17.4 17.9 18.1 18.0 17.5 17.6 17.0 16.7 
| } | 
Stone, clay, and glass products_.........-. 550.0, 550.1) 549.0) 545.5 543.0) 545.6) 558.0) 563.4 567.6 563.5 567.4 59.5 569.4 561.5 548.1 
I I anced silanes Sdiisetenieptealiniaiengiiiees ——— 31.5) 32.3 33.4 34.2 34.9 35.0 34.7 34.3 34.2 33.4 33.5 34.2 33.5 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown. -....-- 95.8) 94.8 941 93.1 93.6 95.5 96.9 97.4 923 94.9 912 96.4 95.0, 93.7 
Glass products made of purchased glass. ama 16.4 16.7 16.9 16.9 17.2 17.8 17.8 17.6 17.3 16.8 16.1 16.5 17.5 17.3 
2 ee | 42.6) 422) 424 4423 424) 43.2 43.45 43.6 440 444 439 440 434 £426 
Structural clay products... -| 8.7 80.5) 79.3) 78.1) 80.5) 83.2) 84.6 87.1 88.4, 88.8 88.8 90.5 869 825 
Pottery and related products_..........)......- } 62.0 53.4 54.0 54.6) 54.0 55.1 55.3 55.2 53.9 54.5 52.7 54.9 54.6 53.9 
Concrete, gypsum, and plas | | | 

ES Dee ee ----| 120.4) 117.6) 1148) 113.3) 112.9 116.1) 118.3 119.9 121.3) 122.3 121.7) 121.6, 117.6 1I1L.7 
Cut-stone and stone products pnanenwene Ss 19.2) 19.2) 18.9) 18.8 18.8 19.2 19.4 19.4 19. 6 19.3 19.8 20.0 19.5 19.8 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral | | 

eich ieee ondentainenchtintibinincerenntaavaniiinea 92.5; 93.1 92.8 92.5; 92.0 93.0 92.7 92.7 92.4 92. 2 91.9 92.0 92.8 93.1 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry '—Continued 
{In thousands] 
































































































































1957 | 1956 | Annual 
Industry ae. . | one 
] } 
June?} May?} Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | 1956 | 1955 
Manufacturing—Continued | 
Primary metal industries___-.- -}1, 315. O}1, 315, 3/1, 328. O}1, 338. 2) 1, 348. 8) 1, 355. 4/1, 357. 3/1, 353. 6/1, 350. 6/1, 345. 01, 307.6] 966. 0) 1, 335. 7/1, 311. 0)1, 284. 1 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 

OES a a Se at 648.8) 654.6) 659.5) 662.2) 661.8) 663.7) 663.5) 663.8) 666.6; 647.9) 312.1] 660.4) 630.6] 635.3 
Iron and steel foundries............-.-- Leonel 229.5) 231.5) 234.9) 240.4) 241.8) 242.9) 240.9) 241.0) 234.8) 237.8) 235.5) 237.1) 241.0) 230.5 
Primary smelting and refining of non- 

eae Sie 67.8) 68.9) 68.9) 68.5) 70.3) 70.3} 69.7) 69.4) 70.2) 64.8) 68.7! 67.2] 67.5) 63.4 
Secondary smelting and refining of 

eg ees 14.3 14.4 14.4 14.5 14.5 14.5 14.3 14.6 14.3 14.1 14.1 14.0 14.3 13.0 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of non- 

i _—_ 112.0) 112.4) 100.7) 112.2) 115.8) 115.5) 115.5) 114.1) 116.3] 110.3] 115.6) 118.6] 116.9) 114.0 
Nonferrous foundries... .............-- lots 77.3) 79.6) 82.3) 82.6) 83.8) 83.5) 83.3) 828) 79.7) 77.2) 75.5] 76.2) 79.6) 77.5 
Miscellaneous primary metal indus- 

iil Aiea cdadadt- teen eiwipeeges ia 165.6) 166.6) 168.5) 168.4) 167.4) 166.9) 166.4) 164.9) 163.1) 155.5) 144.5) 162.2) 161.1) 150.4 

Fabricated mets! products (except ord- 

nance, machinery, and transporta- | 

ids cenkgeiccusens }1, 122. 8/1, 121. 4/1, 128. 2/1, 134. 11, 138. 8/1, 137. 8)1, 141. 81, = : 1, 140. 6/1, ry : 1, 094. 7/1, 054. 0) 1, O88. 7)1, 116. 6/1, 108. 6 
Tin cans and other tinware__._.......- | 56.5) 57.4) 55.4) 54.7) 53.8) 53.3 58. 5 61.6; 61.0) 60.6) 57.7) 58.3 

‘ Cutlery, hand tools, and hardware.._-- 143.1) 144.4) 147.9) 150.1) 152.3) 153.1 181 3 148. 2 143. 5 140.2) 137.4) 143.3) 149.2) 154.1 
Heating apparatus (except electric) and 

plumbers’ supplies............-..-.-- ‘ J 111.3) U1N.7) 120.4) 111.6) 110.3) 113.6) 117.0) 121.2] 121.2) 119.6) 118.1) 122.7) 121.4) 125.7 
Fabricated structural metal products. .| ____- 327.9} 323.4) 322.1) 320.2) 317.0) 316.7] 316.0) 315.8} 314.0) 312.5) 292.5) 307.0) 303.4) 278.2 
= stamping, coating, and engrav- 

SG SEE eee | 230.1) 236.0) 240.6) 244.1) 246.3) 247.5) 246.6) 242.3) 226.1) 218.9) 213.0) 222.5) 234.3) 242.4 
Lighting | SE eee | 51.2 52.0 52.7 53. 4 53.2 53.8 53.4 52.9 49.8 48.7 47.6) 47.1 50.8 51.6 
Fabricated wire —- 5 ocindiainaieainientiocs | 60.7) 62.1 62.8) 63.8 65.0 65.1 64.9 64.0 61.6 59. 2 56.8 59.7 61.9 61.1 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal prod- | 

a ae 140.6) 141.2] 141.2) 140.9) 139.9) 138.7) 139.1 .6 .9 

Machinery (except electrical) .........../1, 707. 2|1, 727. 6/1, 750. 1/1, 764. 0/1, 763. 61, 752. 4/1, 740. 5}1, 722. 2 .0)1, 703, 4 
Engines and turbines.................- | 54.0 85. 0 85. 5 86. 5 85.8 86.5 85. 5 a \ 6 
Agricultural machinery and tractors...| ____- 147.6) 154.2) 157.3) 154.7) 149.4) 144.9) 139.2 4 B. 9.5 
Construction and mining machinery ---| sia 153.5) 155.2] 155.4) 156.9) 154.6) 154.7) 153.1 .0 ‘ .9 
Metalworking machinery .............- 290.6) 292.3) 203.5) 201.7; 200.7) 289.5) 286.9) 284.4 6 . 5 
Special-industry machinery (except | | | 

metalworking machinery) _..........- | 183.7] 183. 8} 185.4) 185.8} 187.9) 188.4) 188.2) 187.4) 4 2 .2| ’ } 
General industrial machinery ........_-| 266.9) 268.2) 269.8) 269.2) 268.3) 267.3) 267.1) 265.7) 265.0) 264.5) 262.4) 260.0) 259.6) 236.8 
Office and store machines and devices__ ---| 134.7) 136. 0} 136. 4) 136.0) 134.5) 131.4) 130.0) 127.9) 123.8) 125.6) 124.9) 125.5) 124.7) 109.8 
a nai and household ma- | | | 

Levndbicbtenuestpereseseaveecdce }...-..-| 187.5] 192.9} 196.7} 199.6] 198.5) 196.1) 193.7| 195.9! 197.7| 198.6) 202.3) 212.7! 205.6) 189.3 
... machinery parts........- ae 279.1) 282. 5) 284.0) 283.2) 282.7) 281.7) 278. 5) 277.2) 274.1) 271.9) 269.5) 270. / 274.9} 253.2 
| 
| | 

Electrical machinery.................---- it, 214.9 1, 209, 2/1, 216. 2.1, 228. 2 1, 232. 0)1, 236. 2/1, 250. 7/1, 260. 9,1, 251. 2/1, 228. 8/1, 215. 1/1, 187. 3}1, 193. 5/1, 202. 9/1, 123. 6 
Electrical generating, transmission, | } 

distribution, and industrial appa- | | 

ee ee ee eee 418.5) 424.1) 428.6) 430.1) 433.0) 433.2) 432.0) 432.0) 428.5) 425.5) 421.1) 420.8) 415.9) 383.4 
Blectrical EEE a 47.7) 50.4 51.5; 52.6) -52.4) 53.2) 53.6 54.0 54.3) 53.8} 50.2) 52.5) 652.6) 46.4 
Insulated wire and cable ae 3 — 26.0] 26.2) 26.8) 27.0) 27.5) 27.6) 27.1 27.0; 26.4 25.8} 25.3) 25.6) 26.1 22.8 
Electrical equip t for vehicl Bae: 71.2 75.3 79.1 79.4 79.6; 78.6 77.2 74.1 70.3 67. 6) 66.4, 67.9 73.9 80.3 
Sa mae 28.4 28.5 28.4 28.3 28.6 28.4 28.5 28.6 28.3 28.0 28.4, 28.4 27.1 26.6 
Communication equipment..___- ---| 568.0) 562.4) 564.9) 565.5) 566.1) 579.7) 592.1) 6585.2) 570.0] 563.8) 548.5) 549.3) 557.7) 515.7 
Miscellaneous electrical products_....._|_.....- 49.4) 49.3) 48.9) 488) 49.0) 50.0) 50.4) 50.3) 51.0) 5.6) 47.4) 49. 0| 49.6) 484 

Transportation EE ee 1, 918. 5)1, 935. 8/1, 950. 8/1, 980. 1/1, 984. 7/1, 977. 3/1, 971. 0/1, 928. 1/1, 839. 0/1, 718. 9/1, 746. 0/1, 759. 1/1, 766. 6.1, 830. 5/1, 882. i 
| TT . a 811.7) 823.4) 853.1) 863.6) 872.7) 876.4) 856.1) 787.7) 684.9] 722.0) 741.9) 758.1) 815.2} 903.8 
es eRe 902.4) 909.1) 908.6) 904.8) 891.5) 884.6) 870.7] 853.4) 841.2) 827.5) 813.9) 799. 2) 814.4) 740.5 

eee Ree 554.3) 557.0] 557.2) 554.9) 546.8) 540.0) 531.6] 522.1] 515.6} 509.3) 500.9] 490.5) 499.1) 466.6 

Aircraft engines and parts_........._.|......- 179.3) 183.3] 184.2] 183.8] 181.0} 181.1] 177.7] 173.9] 170.6) 166.0] 164.3) 162.9) 165.6) 147.1 

Aircraft es = _ a See 20.4] 20.6; 20.4) 20.1) 19.7) 19.6} 19.0) 185) 180) 17. 16.8) 16.4) 16.9) 13.8 

Other aircraft parts equipment..|___.._- 148.4) 148.2) 146.8) 146.0; 144.0) 143.9) 142.4] 138.9) 137.0) 135.1) 131.9) 129. 4) 132.8) 113.0 
a” and boat building ¢ and repairing--.|_.....- 146.5) 143.6] 145.2) 142.3) 139.6) 137.6] 132.3} 127.1 25.3) 126.2) 132.9) 134.4) 1289) 123.0 

ipbuilding and repairing........__- . 127.1) 124.0) 125.5) 122.7) 120.7) 119.5) 115.1) 110.6; 109.1] 110.5) 115.0) 115.0] 110.0] 101.0 

Boatbuilding and repairing. , 19.4) 19.6) 19.7) 19.6) 18.9) 18.1) 17.2) 16.5) 16.2) 15.7] 17.9] 19.4) 189} 220 
Railroad equipment-.........- 65.5) 65.3) 64.0) 65.0) 65.2) 63.6) 58.4) 59.8) 56.4) 59.5) 60.4) 64.6) 62.1) 55.8 
Other transportation equipmen 9. 7 9.4 9.2 9.0) 8.3) 8.8; 10.6) 11.0) 111) 10.8) 10.6 10. ‘| 9.9 90 

| | | 

Instruments and related products_._____- 338. 5 330. 6} 342.3] 342.2) 341. 2| 341.7) 343.4) 343.4 342.4) 340.8) 338.6) 333.2) 333.3) 335.9] 321.0 
Laboratory, scientific, and engineering | | | | 

pee ge np EEE, TE 74.7) 75.6) 73.9) 73.8] 727) 72.2) 71.9] 71.6] 70.1) 689) 68.0) 66.7] 67.3] 57.6 
Mechanical measuring and controlling 

instruments-____-- aad, Ree 85.9} 86.4) 87.3) 86.3 7.5) 88.2) 88.1 7.2| 85.9] 85.3) 84.0) 83.9) 85.5} 82.4 
Optical instruments and lenses....____-|_------ 13.9} 14.0) 14. " 14.1) 140) 14.1) 14.0) 13.9) 14.0) 13. 6 13.7; 13.9) 13.9) 13.8 
Surgical, medical, and dental instru- | | | } 

EROS E. Hae 42.2) 42.3 42.0) 42.0) 41.7) 41.5) 41.3) 40.8) 41.0) 41. 1 40.6, 41.0) 41.0 9.9 
ee eee 24.0) 24.2) 24.5) 24.7| 24.7) 24.9) 24.9] 25.2) 25.4) 25.6) 25.5) 25.9] 25.7) 25.2 
Photographic apparatus......-......_-- eee 68.5) 68 6| 68.8; 69.0) 69.2) 69.3) 69.3) 69.1) 69.6) 70.2) 688 8.3) 68.1 q 
Watches and clocks....................|...--- 30.4; 31.2) 31.6) a 31.9} 33.2} 33.9) 34.6) 34 8} 33.9) * 33.6! 34.4 

| | 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.| 484.6] 481.0) 480.1) 479.4) 477.6) 475.5 498.5] 516.7} 525.3) 515.9| 505.0] 479.0] 494.3) 499.3) 485.2 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware___|_____. } 47.1) 47.7) 48.8) 50.1) 50.3) 51.6) 52.0) 52.5) 51.5} 50.1] 46.6) 48. 7; 50.8) 52.3 
Musical instruments and parts......-.-|---_-- } 17-1) 17.3); 17.8) 18.0) 181! 189] 189] 188) 185) 182) 17.5] 180] 183] 17.7 
Toys and sporting goods... __.-.....|.----- j 88.2) 84.9) 80.8) 79.1) 76.1) 85.0) 97.3) 104.1] 103.0) 100.0) 94. 96.8} 93.2) 86.9 
Pens, pencils, other office supplies....__|------ ) 31.1) 31.0) 30.7) 30.7) 31.4) 32.3] 33.0) 33.3] 32.9) 32.6] 31.4) 31.8] 31.9] 30.7 
Costume jewelry, buttons, notions.....|-......| 58.2) 59.0) 60.3) 60.4) 60.8 62.2) 64.11 65.9] 65.6) 65.1) 61.2) 62.5) 63.8 64.9 
Fabricated plastics products aS 88.1) 87.9) 89.9 89.6 89.6 90.7) 91.4) 90.6] 87.8) 84.7] 82.7) 84.0) 86.5) 81.5 
Other manufacturing industries_......_|-....- | 151.2) 152 3} 151.1 149.7) 149.2) 157.8) 160.0! 160. 1} 156.6} 154.3] 145.6) 152.5) 154.8) 151.2 

| | | 





See footnotes at end of table. 

































































































A: EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 1003 
TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry '—Continued 
{In thousands] 
1957 1956 | Annual 
average 
Industry I een no TT 
June? May?| April | Mar. | Feb. Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | 1956 | 1955 
| ! | } | | 
| | | | | | | | 
Transportation and public utilities..........| 4,170 4,157 4,153 4,147 4, 120] 4, sa 4,194 4,184 4,189) 4,191) 4,190) 4,161) 4,191 4, 157, 4,062 
_ a a 2,754 (2,750 (2,747 746 |2,723 (2,733 |2,797 (2,785 (2,792 (2,783 (2,769 (2,742 (2,798 (2,768 (2,727 
(SIE aa 1, 137. 11, 136. 0 1, 132. 0)1, 132. 5:1, 139. 0)1, 172. 5 1, 174. 1 1, 188. 1/1, 188. 6 1, 184. 41, 171. 8 1, 225. 2:1, 190. 5}1, 205.3 
. ... (ans TERETE 1,004.4; 992.4) 988.0 988.7) 996. 1/1, 016. 0/1, 027. 7|1, 041. 1 1, 040. 8 1, 036. 9 1, 031. 7 1, 076. 1:1, 042. 6 1, 057.2 
Local railways and buslines._..........|-..._-- 108.5) 108.4) 108.6) 108.5) 108.2) 108.6, 108.6, 109.0) 109.8! 110.1) 110.4) 111.2) 110.6) 116.1 
Trucking and warehousing.............)-.-..-- 821,3) 821.1) 820.2} 819.3) 817.0) 842.8 838.6) 832.6, 820.1) 809.9 798.8, 800.2) 807.5! 764.9 
Other transportation and services-_-__|_...-- 683.0) 681.4) 685.2) 662.3) 669.0) 672. 9| 663.2} 661.8) 664.5) 664.5) 661.0) 661.8) 658.9) 640.7 
Buslines, except local.................]------- 44.0) 43.2) 426) 423) 42.5) 41.8) 420) 42.5) 43.0) 43. 6) 43.65 429) 424) 43.6 
Air transportation (common carrier) _|__ __--- 145.1) 144.7) 143.1) 141.8) 141.2) 137.9) 136.3) 135.2) 134.5) 134.4) 133.1) 131.0) 130.5) 114.3 
el emitnbetmindinkntiensaind 811 810 809 806 803 799 802 803 801 806 | 813 | 811 704 795 7 
. Sere rea 767.4) 766.3) 763.8) 760.9| 756.9) 759.4) 760.1) 757.9) 762. 1| 769.7; 767.2) 750.8) 751.2) 706.7 
(0 Se 42.1 42.1 41.7 41.8 41.4 42.1 42.4 42.6 42.8) 428 428 42.6 42.6 42.3 
Other public utilities_...................- 605 597 597 | 595 594 593 595 596 596 602 608 } 608 599 5O4 585 
Gas and electric utilities. ..............|------- 573.0] 572.5) 570.7) 569.9] 569.6) 571.0) 571.8] 572.1] 578.2) 583.5) 583.0) 574.8) 570.1) 562.1 
Electric light and power utilities__...|-..__- 249.1) 248. 8 247.9) 247.1) 246.6) 247.2) 247.3 7.4) 251.2) 253.6) 253.3) 250.1) 247.8) 248.7 
RS ET ee —_ 143.7} 143.6) 143.1) 143.4) 143.8) 144.6) 145.2) 145.4) 146. 5) 148.0) 147.6) 145.8) 144.2) 140.8 
Electric light and gas utilities com- | 
=e : 180.2} 180.1) 179.7) 179.4) 179.2) 179.3) 179.3) 179.3) 180.5) 181.9) 182.1) 178.9) 178.1) 172.6 
Local utilities, not elsewhere classified -_| -- ---- 24.2) 24.0) 24.0) 23.6) 23.6) 23.8) 23.8) 24.0) 24.1) 24.7) 25. 1) a. 3} 23.9) 23.0 
| | | | 
Wholesale and retail trade_____.._____.__-- 11, 448 11, 4011 11, 4281 11, 265) 11, 225) 11,298) 12,260) 11,657) 11,445, 11,319, 11,198 11,164) 11,236) 11,292) 10, 846 
po SE ee 3,123 (3,109 (3,114 (3,117 {3,114 (3,106 [3,149 (3,119 (3,090 (3,068 3,064 (3,033 (3,011 , 032 873 
Wholesalers, full-service and limited | | } 
EEE SAS AL See 1, 793. 6/1, 796. 3/1, 800. 9/1, 800. 6) 1, 803. 2/1, 837. 5/1, 811. 21, 795. 7/1, 784. 3 1, 780. 2/1, 766. 9 1, 754. 1/1, 767. 5/1, 679. 4 
OS ES eas Se 121.4} 121.6) 120.3} 119.8} 119.5) 119.5} 119.1) 19. 5} 120.5) 121.5) 120.8) 119.1) 118.8] 113.4 
Groceries, food specialties, beer, | | | | | | 
wines, and liquors. __........-.-... -----| 314.9] 318.4) 319.2) 317.8) 316.4) 322.3) 318.1) 313.4) 312.3) 310.7; 309.9) 307.8) 310.2) 208.4 
Electrical goods, machinery, hard- | | | | | | 
ware, and plumbing equipment____|-- | 460.8) 461.4) 462.8) 462.7) 462.4) 464.8) 464.1) 461.5) 462.3 463.4) 461.8 459.3) 456.9) 432.2 
Other full-service and limited-func- | | } | | } | 
TE, | . 896.5) 894.9) 898.6) 900.3) 904.9) 930.9) 909.9) 901.3) 889.2) 884.6) 874.4) 867.9) 881.6) 835.4 
Wholesale distributors, other..........- = 1, 315. 7/1, 317. 6)1, 315. 91, 313. 6/1, 302. 71, 311. 81, 307. 6/1, 294. 0 1, 283. 3 1, 283. 6 1, 265. 8/1, 257. 2 1, 264. 9/1, 198.9 
Retail trade_...._.__. es ae ee {8, 325 (8,292 (8,314 (8,148 [8,111 (8,192 (9,111 (8.538 (8,355 (8,251 8,134 (8,131 (8,225 8. 7,973 
General merchandise stores. ........_--! 1, 372. 9}1, 378. 7/1, 401. 9]1, 343. 0}1, 333. 2/1, 387. 7) 1, 960. 6/1, 600. 2/1, 475. 9 1, 421. 5/1, 344. 4 1, 338. 5/1, 380. 2 1, 450. 7/1, 430.9 
Department stores and general mail- | | | | | | } 
3 a ae 881.4) 890.5) 862.0! 859.2) 899. 4/1, 286.8/1,049.1) 955.0) 917.3) 876.5) 876.9) 899.7) 938. 8} 912.7 
Other general merchandise stores-__.. 497.3) 511. 4) 481.0) 474.0) 488.3) 702.8) 551.1] 520.9) 504.2) 467.9 461.6, 480.5! 511.9} 518.2 
Food and liquor stores..............-.- 1, 601. 7}1, 599. 1/1, 602. 6)1, 500. 8) 1, 586. 8)1, 575. 2/1, 612. 2/1, 587. 9 1, 567. 5 1, 549. 4/1, 541. 5.1, 549. 8 1, 554. 2/1, 553. 6/1, 486. 4 
Grocery, meat, and vegetable mar- | | | | | | | 
EEE Ss 1, 125. 5}1, 124. 7/1, 123. 5/1, 118. 5/1, 113. 3/1, 137. 0)1, 119. 0:1, 102. 1:1, 082. 8 1, 070. 1/1, O76. 5 1, 080. 2/1, 086. 4/1, 034. 2 
Dairy product stores and dealers_---.|--.--- 237.0 234. 0| 230.3] 227.3) 226.7] 227.4; 228.8) 229. 5) 236.4) 241.8) 242.7) 240.4) 231.9) 226.6 
Other food and liquor stores_........- sl 236.6) 243. 9) 237.0) 241.0) 235.2) 247.8} 240.1) 235. 9} 230.2) 229.6) 230.6) 233.6) 235. 3) 225.6 
Automotive and accessories dealers____- | 799.9} 798.0) 795. 8} 796.0} 793.2) 794.1) 816.6) 804.1) 795. 5) 797.1) 804.6) 810.1) 808.6) 808.7) 803.0 
Apparel and accessories stores.........- | 622.4] 622.7) 657.9) 502.4) 581.2} 608.2) 758.5] 655.8) 633.4! 610.5) 563.2) 572.0} 611.9] 616.0| 596.8 
2 |. eee 3, 928. 3/3, 893. 3)3, 855. 6/3, 826. 1/3, 816. 2/3, 827. 1/3, 954. 2/3, 889. 5 3, 883. 1 3, 872. 0 3, 880. 1 3, 860. 2.3, 870. 1:3, 831. 0/3, 655. 9 
Furniture and appliance stores____._- ie 392.4) 394.7) 395.3) 395.1) 394.2) 415.7) 402.8) 397.1) 393.9) 391.9] 390.2) 391.6) 395.8) 384.7 
i ncencastnsiactnenbassesed ae 360. ‘| 364. ; 354.7} 352. 2) 360. i 378.7| 354.9) 354.7) 346.5) 345.2) 344. 1 344.2) 345.6) 328.5 
| | | | | | 
Finance, insurance, and real estate________- | 2,357] 2,331] 2,320) 2,310) 2, 301! 2,293) 2,308) 2,314) 2,315) 2, 325| 2,361 2,349) 2,328) 2, sod 2, 219 
Banks and trust companies. --_.........-.|.----- 7.3} 606.9) 605.2) 602.3! 596.5) 597.2) 594.9 } 588.1) 596.0, 593.5) 581.8) 581.9) 549.3 
Security dealers and exchanges_-__..._..-- .----., 8&9 & 0} 83.6; 82.7) 82.6) 83.0) 829) 827 828 84.4) 84.1 83.1) 824) 77.6 
Insurance carriers and agents. -..........|-..--- 846.0) 845.6) 842. 5) 7.0) 830.3) 829.9) 828.5) 826.0) 826.2) 836.4) 833.8) 821.6) 821.7) 795.4 
Other finance agencies and real estate__._!----- | 794. | 784.3) 779. " 779.1) 783. 1 797. 6) 7.9) 815.7, 828.0, 844.1) 837.8 841.8) 820.1) 796.8 
} | | | 
Service and miscellaneous___..._______.___- |} 6, 547) 6,511 6, 432 6,317) 6,273, 6,239 6,295 6,327, 6,343, 6,322 6,293) 6,296) 6,320, 6,231) 5,916 
Hotels and lodging places. ..............- oe 508. 2 499. 0| 482.3) 480.7) 473.6, 482.0 488.2 494.8) 534.5 609.0 606.4) 543.6) 518.0) 498.7 
Personal services: | | | | | | | 
Laundries__....-- leith aahdeieniieeinimaede 333.3) 328.5) 328.2) 328.0) 329.6) 330.2) 331.7| 332.9) 333.7) 336.6 341.9) 339.3) 333.5) 332.1 
Cleaning and dyeing plants- 167.5) 164.0) 160.3 158.9 160.6 162.9, 163.8 165.7) 164.3) 160.7 166.8) 172.9) 164.8) 163.4 
ee nam 226.9, 224.1, 216.5, 212.3, 211.6 214 8) 220.2 228.8 234.3; 234.5) 234.5) 232.8) 226.6) 231.6 
I ..  acmunsichwennunkoes inated 7,318) 7,356 7,351) 7,335 7,334 7,302 7,589 7,334 7,290 7,203 6,981 6,966 7,165 7,178 6,914 
pogeral ©........< --------- 2,200 |2,22 (2,205 (2,203 (2,200 2,196 (2,483 2,201 2,202 2,196 2,208 2,208 2,193 (2,200 (2,187 
ES LS | eae ST |5, 154 5,146 (5,132 (5,134 5,106 5,106 (5,133 5,088 5,007 4,773 4,758 4,972 4,969 4,727 











1 Beginning with the July 1957 issue, the data shown in this table are not 
comparable with those published in previous issues. They have been revised 
because of adjustment to first quarter 1956 benchmark levels indicated by data 
from government social insurance programs. Comparable data for earlier 
years are available upon request. 

These series are based on establishment reports which cover all full- and 
part-time employees in nonagricultural establishments who worked during, 
or received pay for, any part of the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the 
month. Therefore, persons who worked in more than one establishment 
during the reporting period are counted more than once. Proprietors, self- 
employed persons, unpaid family workers, and domestic servants are ex- 
cluded. 

2 Preliminary; subject to revision without notation. 

3} Durable goods include: Ordnance and accessories; lumber and wood 
products (except furniture); furniture and fixtures; stone, clay, and glass 
products; primary metal industries; fabricated metal products (except 
ordnance, machinery, and transportation equipment); machinery (except 
electrical); electrical machinery; transportation equipment; instruments and 
related products; and miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 


‘ Nondurable goods include: Food and kindred products; tobacco manu- 
factures; textile-mill products; apparel and other finished textile products; 
paper and allied products; printing, publishing, and allied industries; chem- 
icals and allied products; products of petroleum and coal; rubber products; 
and leather and leather products. 

§ Data for Federal establishments refer to the continental United States; 
they relate to civilian employees who worked on, or received pay for, the last 
day of the month. 

¢ State and local government data exclude, as nominal employees, elected 
Officials of small local units and paid volunteer firemen. 


Norte: For a description of these series, see Techniques of Preparing]Majo® 
BLS Statistical Series, BLS Bull. 1168 (1954). 


souRCE: U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics for all 
series except that for the Federal Government, which is prepared by the 
U. 8. Civil Service Commission, and that for Class I railroads, which is 
prepared by the U. S. Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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TABLE A-3: Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries ! 





























































































































{In thousands] 
| 1957 | 1956 Annual 
| average 
Industry ; | 
June?) May?| Apr. | | tar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | sept. Aug. | July | June | 1956 | 1955 
| | | | 
| | | | q 
686, 685) 686 «6896891696 «696, «696 699699] gs! 695! 680, «651 
95.7; 94.2) 93.9 94.5, 94.6 95.2) 95.7) 95.9) 97.1) 940 687) 95.7] 925, 866 
-0| 31. 5) 30.3) 30.6 30.8 31.5, 322 33 4) 34.1) 318 6.3) 33.1 30.0; 29.7 
28.2; 28. 1) 28.6) 28.6 28.5) 23.5) 28.7 28.4) 28.6) 28.5) 2834) 283) 83) 244 
14.6, 15. 5) 15. | 15. 4 15.6 15. 6 15.4 15.1) 15.0) 148 14. 7 15.0 14.9) 14.2 
| | | | 
24.8; 26.6 2284 28.9) 28. a 29.4, 28.2 37.7} 27.2) 27.44 268) 26.7) 27.1| 23.3 
III ius, cctutismemabdiceatndabocdsaed 216. 3) 217.4; 218.4) 221.8) 221. ‘ 222.0; 220.5) 220.3) 219.5) 216.0! 168.6) 212 8 210.8) 200.5 
| i 
Crude petroleam and natural-gas pro- | | | 
—— ; — aatities — pee = EE 248.8) 248.8 249.7) 250. 5) 240. 4) 250.7; 250.2) 248. 6) 251.7; 258.0) 259.6) 257.1) 249.8) 243.1 
etroleum and natural-gas production } | 
(except contract services) ............}...-.-- 129.7} 130.1) 130.1) 131.0} 130. 3 129.0) 128.8) 128. 8) 132. 1| 136.1) 137.4) 134. 6 130.7) 129.4 
| | | 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying......|......- 100.6; 98.0) 95.2) 93.4) 95.0) 99 ° -s 103. 0 us. 6 103.8} 102.0) 102. 5 99.5 927 
es 12, 886) 12, 960 3 2085, ‘ ite 3, 150 _13 350) 13 ,392 13 2.465 13 ,345) 13 256) 12,536 13 108) 13,196) 13,061 
7, 587 {7,635 [7,693 7, 740 7, 839 17, 616 17, 572 7,113 {7,636 I7, 659 [7,551 
5,299 (5,325 5 392 is) 503 is, 410 5, 523 5, 553 5, on 5,729 (5,684 \> 423 (5,472 (5,537 |5, 510 
Ordnance and accessories ks 76.2) 78.3 79.0, 79.4 80. 6) 82.5; 81. ‘| 81. y 81.6) 79. 6) 81.7) 83. ‘| 83.0) 93.8 
Peek and Soest pretarts 1,004.5) 989.8 988. 8| 967,111,014. 011,078.61, 125.21, 00.32, 28.611, 246. 4/1, 190. ol, 04.41, 108. sf, 007.3 
(aaa 252.6) 252.7) 255.3) 257.6; 269.9) 2. 9) 283. 8) 279.2} 274.2) 272.2) 267.8} 266.3) 269.1) 255.9 
Rm 71.3) 68.5) 66.8) 65.3) 67.2) 67. 9| 60.4) 71.1) 747/788 80.2) 78.1) 7.27] 74.9 
Canning and preserving. -.......- 136.1) 135.1 = H 128.6, 134.3) 152.0) 184.6) = 3) 325.0) 223.7) 180.5) 199.6) 196.3 
Grain-mill products............... 79.6; 78.7 80.7; 81. 4| 81.9 81.8) 0} .7| 86.4 86.6) 84. 9 83.7) 87.1 
oe ELE RE LTA RTT: 169.0) 168.4 168. H 168.5; 168.3) 172.5) 174. 7| 175 7) 33 4) 174.0) 173.2) 174. 1) 172.1) 1721 
EEL ee EEE 19.7; 20.3 20.2) 20.9) 25.3) 37.3) 40.9) 38. 9| 24.6) 21.8) 221 22.0; 25 27.0 
Confectionery and related products. -.../-....-- 59.7) 61.3) 628 64.5) 66.4 71.0) 71.7 72.2) 69. y 63.7 56. 0) 57.4, 64.8) 65.5 
TAS ER eA He 120.8} 113.0) 114.8} 109.2) 111.0) 117.9) 124. 2) 123.8) 125.3) 126.9) 131.6) 128. 2} 120.8) 119.9 
95.7; 91.8) 93.0) 91.8) 91.1 92.2} 94.1) 95.1 96. 0) 7. él 98.7 aie 96.0) 98.6 
73.0 73.6 76. 5 83.7 88.1 93.0 95. | 103.5; 106.2 7.7) 75.5) 78.1 88.7 93.8 
29.5 29.3 29.3) 29.8 30.4; 30. 7| 30.9' 30.7 31.0 31.2) 30. 4 31. 2) 30.7 30.0 
31.2 31.7 31.6 32.0 31.2 32.7 33. 0 32.4 32. 2) 31.8) 30.5) 321) 328 36.3 
5.6 5.7 5.6 5.6 5.7 5.7| 5.7 5.7 5.9 5.9 5.8 6.0 5.9 6.3 
6.7 6.9 10.0 16.3) 20.8 23.9) -— 34.7] 37.1 28. 8) 8.5 &8 19.3) 21.2 
| | 
Textile-mil] products..................... 910.9; 912.5) 919.4) 928.5) 932.7) 934. 6) 947.8) 955.4; 957.9) 955.5) 956. 2 928.3) 965. al 965.6; 983.7 
Scouring and combing plants..........|....... 5.9 5.5 5.8 6.1) 6. 2) 6. 3) 6. 2) 6.2 6.3 6. 5 6.3 6. 3) 6.3 6.0 
Yarn and thread mills................. 108.9) 109.5) 110.6 111. 5} 111.6) 112.6) 112.4) 111.6) 111.8} 111.8} 110.4 113. 2) 113.9) 120.4 
Broad-woven fabric mills asermemanniasin 403.6; 407.1) 410.4) 414.5) 417.6) 421. 422.9) 423.8 423.9) 427.1) 415.2) 433.3) 430.0) 439.6 
Narrow fabrics and small wares 25.6; 25.8 26.0; 26.2| 26.0) 25.6; 26.3) 26.3 26. 2 25. 8 24.9) 25. 6 26. 2 26.6 
rE 193.5; 191.5) 192.7) 189. 5} 188.7) 195.2) 201. 5| 204.8} 203.0) 203.6) 195.2) 201.7) 200. 7| 201.0 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 76.2 77.4 77.5, 77.8; 78.2) 79.2 79.5 79. 2 78.4 78.4 75.0 79. 5| 80.1; 79.7 
Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings.....|_...._. 42.0) 43.7) 45.3) 46.2) 45.2) 45.1) 44 7 45.0; 44.9) 428) 41.8) 45.3) 45.6) 448 
Hats (except cloth and millinery) ......|....__- 8.6 9.6; 10.1) 10.1) 9.7) 10.5) 10.3) 9.8 10.4) 10.2) 10.6) 10.9) 10.8 116 
Miscellaneous textile goods............|.....-. 48.2) 49.3 50.1 50.8, 51.4) 521) 51.6 51. 2) 50. | 0.0 48.9 50. 0} 52.0 54.0 
| | | | } 
Apparel and other finished textile prod- : | | | | | 
dette dnbeenintheiiniiemnemanwsete 1, 050. 4/1, 037. 6) 1, 068. 9) 1, 098. 1/1, 094. 5|1, 075. 5/1, 092. 8/1, 092. 1/1, 096. 4 1, 085. 2/1, 089. 0) 1, 024. 7:1, 050. 3/1, 083. 3/1, 077.1 
Men's and boys’ suits and coats........|....... 108.2) 110.0) 1122) 112. 5) 112.3) 113. 2) 112.6; 112.7) 113.5) 113.5) 106.9) 112.3) 111.8) 107.7 
Men’s and boys Sarntotsings 1 = work | | | } | | | | 
Eee, FT Ts 278.1) 280.6) 282.8) 282.1) 277.0) 278.9) 284. 6, 291.3) 290.6) 293.0) 279.9) 288.9) 289.5) 285.6 
ET RE 295.4) 316.5) 331.9) 331.2} 327.8) 329.7) 318.1) 312. 3) 310.2) 318.6) 291.7) 292. 1| 316.0) 317.5 
Women's, children’s undergarments._..|_._.___ 108.3) 110.5) 111.9) 111.0) 107.5| 108.9] 111.9) 111.4) 110.1} 108.6) 102.0) 107.1) 108.9} 107.1 
Millin 12.9 18.1) 20.0; 19.5) 165) 16. 4) 145) 17.1) 16.8) 16.6 14.2 11.8) 16.4 17.9 
Children 's outerwear 66.6) 63. 7) 67.8) 69.8 7.4) 66. 7| 66.8) 69.0) 67.9) 67.1) 67.0 68.4, 66.9 65.9 
Fur g 8. 6) 7.0) 7. 2) 7.0 7. 9. 8} 9. 8) 10.2 9. 6) 9. 3} 9. 5 9. 5) 8.6 9.3 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories_.|_.....- 54.2 54.9) 56.3 54.7 53.6 56.7) 58.5 59.8 59.2) 59.0 53.1 57.5 57.0 54.9 
Other fabricated textile products_...._. iehecagbilies 105. 3) 107.6; 108.0) 106.7) 106.1) 1125) 115.3) 1126) 107. 3) 103.3) 100. 4| 102.7; 108.2 111.2 
Lumber and wood products (except | | 
_. ce tts 658. 9 - 5| 611.8; 592.6) 589.0) 594.3) 627.8 654.9) 683.5) 699.7| 718.1) 703.4; 712.8 672.2) 679.2 
Logging cam ees aS See 88. 9) 76. 3) 68.3 64.8, 64.5 81.6 95.2) 107.7) 112.8) 120.6) 115.6) 117.6 96. 6 96.3 
_—— — ma ~~ ae igatosanestsig 337.8) 329. 2) 318.9) 318.9) 322.9) 335.9, 346.8) 358. 4) ‘ 0) 374.4) 370.3) 374.4) 358.0) 364.5 
yw an i, labrica | | | 
serqutanl weet ood products............ ee | 108.7} 107.1) 106.5 106.1) 107.0) 109.3) 111.0) 114.3) 118.1) 120.3 116.3) 117.2} 115.0) 118.3 
Wooden containers | . 3] 7.9 47.8 48.3 49.0 49.3 49.3 50.5 50.0) 50.1; 50.2 51.4 50.6 51.0 
1.3 51.1 50.9 50.9 51.9 52.6 52.6 562.8) 52.7 51.0; 52 2) 52.0 49.1 
} | | | 
; 312.3) 312.8 312.4) 319.6 320.0) 324.6 323.6) 318.2! 305. 7, 312.3) 318.5) 310.8 
226.6 226.5 225.4 231 1 232.0, 234.6 233.0) 227.9 221. 4) 224. 1 230.4 225.3 
38.0, 38.5 37. 9) 38.9) 38.9) 39.5) 39 | 40.1 38.4 38.7 38. 9) 35.7 
1 binds, 4 scail 23.1 23.0 28.7 29.0 28.2 29.6 30.0 29.8 26. 1) 28. 9) 23.6 29.1 
creens, blin and misce aneous | | | } 
20.9 


furniture and fixtures............-.-.|------- | 18.9 18,7] 19.6 19.8 20.4 20.6 2.9) 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-3: Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries '—Continued 


{In thousands] 










































































Annual 
Industry 1957 1956 average 
| | | | | 
|June?| May?| Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | 1956 | 1955 
| | | | | | 
a Cn See Sie ee | P iy een 
| | | | 
Manofacturing—Continued | | 
Paper and allied products.........- 7.1) 466.5) 465.5) 467.8 472.2) 469.9) 470.2) 471.8) 470.4) 462.2) 466.9 465.2, 452.5 
ulp, pepe, and paperboard mills... -_| ; 231.1) 231.1) 231. 5) 232.0| 233.9) 230.6) 231.0) 233.1) 234.2) 230.9) 233.1) 230.4) 227.4 
Paperboard containers and boxes... ._- i” d b 126.6) 126.5) 126.1) 127.8 130.7) 132.6) 131.9) 130.6) 129.1) 125.4) 127.8) 128.0) 121.7 
Other paper and allied products. ...__. \L 109. ‘| 108.9) 107.9) 1080) 107.6, 106.7) 107. 3) 108.1) 107.1) 105.9) 106.0) 106.8) 103.4 
| | | } | | } 
Printing, publishing and allied industries..| 558.9) 556.2) 559.2) 558.7) 555.3) 557.1) 565.9) 563.7) 563.4) 556.9) 550.2) 543.6) 549.4 551.1) 529.1 
|} 158.7) 158.5 157.8) 157.4) 160.8 158.7, 158.9) 157.4) 155.4) 154.0 156.8 156.0) 150.4 
25.4) 25.6) 25.5) 265) 27.55 20) 21) 27.7) 2.9) 27.0, 27.3, 27.7; 2.7 
k 34.8) 34.9) 348) 34.8 34.5 340 33.6) 33.6) 33.1) 328 329 33.1) 310 
Commercial printing nae 184.2) 184. 1) 182.0; 183.9) 185.0 184.1) 183.9, 181.7; 180.6) 178.3) 179.7, 180.6, 173.8 
— 7. 4) 7.7| 47.9 47.2, 47.3 48.9 49.2 48.7 48.2, 47.5 46.5 7.1 47.6 46.9 
_ SSeS a lie 11.7} 11.3) 11.2) 11.2) 11.9) 13.3) 143) 148 146 142 13.6) 140) 13.6 13.9 
Bookbinding and related industries. ___|-...-.- 36.9) 37.4, 37.2) 37.2) 37.6) 37.8) 37.5) 380, 38.1 37.4 36.7 7.2 7.2 34.3 
Miscellaneous publishing and printing | | 
Sen a Nae |------ | $8.0) 50.7] 80.3 0.6) 88.7) BI) 67.9 87.4) 85.6) 55.1) S47 SLA O53, SRI 
| | 
Chemicals and allied products. ......... | 7.8 546.1) 549.1) 550.0) 547.9) 548.5 547.4 545.8 549.8 548.1) 545.1 538.9 548.6 551.6 546.0 
Industrial inorganic chemicals. . a ee | 73.2 73. 2 73.5 73.6 73.8 73.7 74.1 74.6 75.3 74.6 74.6 75. 5 75. 74.1 
Industrial wee ~~ epeanenet ~_--| 208.6) 208.4) 210.7) 212.1| 214.4! 213.5) 212.0) 212.2, 212.9) 215.3 210.5| 217.4) 215.6) 215.0 
SSE See ee | 58.8) 587) 688) 658.8) 59.1) 586 58.7) 583) 58.7) 585 586 7.2) 657.8 56.6 
Soap, cleaning — polishing prepara- | | | | 

ae Se ee 30.4; 30.7) 30.9) 31.0 30.6 30.4 30.5 30.5) 30.8 31.1; 30.2) 30.2) 30.4 30.1 
Paints, pigments, “and fillers... . 7.5 47.2, 46.9 47.2 47.3 47.1 47.1 47.1 47.4 48.0 47.6 47.5 47.3 46.6 
Gum and wood chemicals..............|------- 7.3 7.4 7.4 7.3 7.2 7.1 7.1 7.1 7.1 7.1 7.0 6.8 7.1 6.8 
| .__, SARASOE RERE oer ees scales 33.2; 35.8) 33.1; 27.8) 25.7) 246) 23.4) 25.1) 23.4) 21.6) 221) 27) 27.3) 27.8 
Vegetable and animal oils and fats.....|.......| 24.7) 25.9 27.5 287) 29 29.8 30.1 31.0 29.3) 258 248 2.3 23 27 
Miscellaneous chemicals. ..............)|------ 62.4 61.8 61.2) 61.4 61.5 62.6 62.8 63.9 63.2) 63.1 63.5 64.0 62.8 60.3 

Products of petroleum and coal. 174.8) 173.4) 172.8) 173.4) 171.8 1743) 175.9 176.2 77.2) 1788 170.4 175.2 173.8 173.8 
Petroleum refining -. } 133.7) 132.7) 132.0) 132.3) 132.8 133.1) 133.9, 133.2) 133.9 135.8 134.2, 132.8, 132.2 1322 
— other petroleum and coal prod- | | 

SEA a SS TE } 41.1) 40.7) 40.8) 41.1) 39.0 41.2) 420) 43.0 43.3 43.0 36.2 424 41.6 41.6 
| | 

AE a a 4 204.6) 191.3) 211.4) 212.6) 216.0 215.8) 104.4) 214.5 209.9 205.5 202.8 203.4 211.1; 214.7 
Tires and inner tubes..........- 85.1) 71.1 86.9, 86.8 7.4 7.3, 70.1) 86.0 86.0) 84.4 84.7 849 85.2 8&6 
ebber tetweer...............-. | 7.3 7.5) 17.8 17.8) 183 186 189 19.3) 194 193 190 195 198 i182 
Other rubber products 102.2) 102.7; 106.7; 1080) 110.3, 109.9 105.4) 109.2) 104.5) 101.8 99. 1 99.0 106.1) 107.9 

| | ' | 

Leather and leather products-.-_........- 333.0) 325.2) 333.6 340.8 340.1) 335.5 337.8 335.2) 335.8) 336.5, 344.6 336.5 340.0 340.8 342.0 
Leather: tanned, curried, and finished_.|---...- 36.1 36.3 36.5 37.1 37.3 37.8 37.7 37.9 37.5 38.3 7.5 38.3 38.4 40.1 
Industrial leather belting and packing -|--_-___| 3.9) 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 40 3.9 3.8 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.7 4.0 3.8 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings.../.......| 17.6) 17.7 18.2 18.3 18.1 18.3 18.0 17.5 7.2 17.7 17.5 17.9 18.0 16.3 
Footwear (except rubber) ..............|--.--..| 214.2} 218.9) 223.4) 221.8) 221.2) 219.5) 215.2) 213.6) 215.7; 222.3) 219.1; 2223 221.5 223.6 
RSE bg ROS ee Ae Rae | | 14.0) 140, 141) 140) 13.4) 13.8) 140) 141) 142) 149° 144 #150 142) 144 
Handbags and small leather goods... _. |... --- 24.7 28. 1 29.8 30.8 73.9 29.8 31.0 33.0 32.0 31.7 28.8 27.2 29.7 29.4 
Gloves and miscellaneous leather goods. niene -| 14.7) 14.6) 14.8) 141 12.6 146 15.4) 15.9) 160) 159 155 156 15.0) 144 

Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 454.6 455.6 455.2) 451.4 449.0) 453.3) 464.5 470.4 475.6 469.4 474.6) 466.4 477.4 469.6 460.6 

SL LE Eee 27.2 28. 3 28.9 30.0 30.9 31.3 31.4 31.1 30.7 30.5 29.8 29.7 30.6 30.1 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown .|.......; 81.5) 80.5) 79.6, 78.4 79.1) 810 826 8.1 76.6, 80.4, 76.8 820 8.4 79.6 
Glass products made of purchased glass_| ---... | 13.8) 14.0) 141) 142) 145) 151 15.1 15.0 14.6 142) 13.4 138 148 149 
Cement, hydraulic..................... ------| 35.7) 35.3) 35.5) 35.4) 35.7) 36.4) 36.6 5.8 7.1| 37.5) 37.0: 37.1 36.5) 35.8 
Structural clay products-......- Se ied 70.4; 70.5) 68.9) 68.1 70.45 729) 747) 77.2) 784 78.8 79.0, 80.8 77.0) 73.7 
Pottery and related products... ._. 2” 45.3 46.7; 47.2 7.8 7.3 48.4 48.6 48.8 7.1 48.1 46.0 48.4 48.1 7.6 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster prod- | 

| REED SSE Se ee 97.4 94.8 92.5 90.7) 91.0 93.8 96.1 7.8 99.2) 100.2 99.9) 100.7 96.3 91.7 
Cut-stone and stone products_-.......- ined 16.8 16.8 16.5 16.4 16.4 16.7 16.9 16.9 17.0 16.8 17.2 17.5 17.0 17.4 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral | | 

SR tilea:strbsndpidaastnincnenamnti anion ..-..-, 67.5) 683 682) 68.0 680 68.9 68.4 68.9 687 681 67.3 67.4 9 60.8 

Primary metal industries................ 1,090. 9/1, O89. 5.1, 101.0 1, 112.0 1, 123.7 1, 132. 7,1, 135. 4 1, 134. 1 1, 133.51, 128.0 1,091.0 747.21, 118.9 1, 096.0 1,084.8 
Blast furnaces, steelworks, and rolling 

RE a .---, 544.0) 548.9) 553.7) 558.7) 559.0) 562.5) 564.3) 565.9 569.5 549.7| 212.7 561.2 532.9 5446 
Iron and steel foundries.....-..--...--- “a 197.9) 199.9) 203.3) 208.3) 210.4) 211.1) 209.8) 209.8 203.5) 206.7 203.9 205.9 210.0 202.2 
Primary smelting and refining of non- | } 

SE eS ae 533.8 54.7 54.6 54.5 56.5 56.5 56. 0 55.8 56. 6 51.5 55.1 53.9 54.2 51.1 
Secondary smelting and refining of | 

nonferrous metals............-...-.-- — 10.7, 10.8 10.8 10.8, 10.8 10.9 10.7 11.0 10.7 10.5 10.4 10.3 «610.7 9.8 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of non- 

CE ETE TID a 87.1 87.5, 85.5 7.2 91.1) 902.6 926 9.0 91.3 855 9 O41 92.6 91.2 
Nonferrous foundries-...............-.. salut 63.3) 65.6 68.0) 68.3) 69.7, 69.3) 69.1 68.6) 65.7) 63.2 618° 623 65.8 64.4 
Miscellaneous primary metal! indus- | 

SUNIL ail in tnsacraianadindabisebatennemanhimaneie: ----| 132.7) 133.6; 136.1; 135.9) 135.2) 134.5 133.6 132.4) 130.7; 123.9 112.4 131.2) 129.8 121.5 

Fabricated metal products (except } | 

ordnance, machinery, and trans- | 

portation equipment).............--.. 1 881.8 882.5) 889.4) 898.0) 902.4) 903.7) 907.8 910.5 910.3 885.1 863.7 823.2 870.7 888.4 893.6 
Tin cans and other tinware--.__. : 49.1 50.2) 48.3) 47.5) 46.8 46.2) 463) 51.2 S44 54.2 3. 9 53.4 50.5 51.0 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware . 113.6; 114.9) 118.5) 121.2) 123.2) 124.1) 122.9 119.6) 115.1) 111.6 108.8 114.4 120.3) 126.5 
Heating apparatus (except electric) 7 } 

and plumbers’ supplies---...........-. ee 84.9) 85,1 84.5, 84.5 8.5 86.4 89.6 93.5) 94.0 92.4 9.9 95.1 94.1 98.9 
Fabricated structural metal products... -- 243.8, 239.5) 230.6) 237.6; 235.5 235.8 235.8) 236.8) 235.1, 232.2) 211.2 220.9 226.1) 209.0 
Metal stamping, coating, and engraving__| -- -- 188.5 193.9 199.6 202.6 205.2) 206.0 206.5 22.2 185.9 178.6 172.8 182.1 193.9 203.5 
ON ESS ~~ 40.6 41.4 42.0 42.7 42.7 43.2 42.9 42.8 39.7 38.7 37.5 37.0 40.7 41.7 
Fabricated wire products--_...........- — 49.2 50). 7 51.3 52.55 53.6) 54.1 53.8 53.0; 50.7 48.3 46.4 49.0 512 8.9 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal products ----| 112.8) 113.7) 114.2) 113.8) 113.2) 112.0) 112.7; 112.2) 110.2) 107.7) 101.7, 109.8, 111.6, 112.1 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-3: Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries '—Continued 
[In thousands] 
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Manufacturing— Continued 
Machinery (except electrical) 


Agricultural machinery and tractors... 

Construction and mining machinery --. 

Metalworking machinery.............- east: 

Special-industry machinery (except 
metalworking machinery) 

Genera! industrial mach a 

Office and store machines and devices-. 

Service-industry and household ma- 
chines 

Miscellaneous machinery parts- -. .- 


Electrical machinery 
Electrical generating, transmission, dis- 
tribution, and industrial apparatus. - 
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Electric lamps 
Communication equipment 
Miscellaneous electrical products______- 
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Aircraft propellers and parts 
Other aircraft parts and equipment. _- 
Ship and boat building and repairing-- 
Shipbuilding and repairing 
Boatbuilding and repairing- 
Railroad equipment 
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Instruments and related products -__.___- 

Laboratory, scientific, and engineering | 
instrumerts | 

Mechanical measuring and controlling | 
instruments.._- 

Optical instruments and lenses 

Surgical, medical, and dental instru- 
ments 

2 J goods 

otographic apparatus --- 
Watches and clocks. 
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Miscellaneous manufacturing industries__| 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware-__| 
Musical instruments and parts | 
Toys and sporting goods 
Pens, pencils, other office supplies 
Costume jewelry, buttons, notions. .._- 
Fabricated plastics products__.......--| 
Other manufacturing indusiries 
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! For coverage of the series and comparability of data with those published plant), and recordkeeping and other services closely associated with the 
in issues prior to July 1957, see footnote 1, table A-2. aforementioned production operations. 
Production and related workers include working foremen and all nonsuper- ? Preliminary; subject to revision without notation. 
visory workers (including leadmen and trainees) engaged in fabricating, 3 See footnote 3, table A-2. 
processing, assernbling, inspection, receiving, storage, handling, packing, 4 See footnote 4, table A-2. 
warehousing, shipping, maintenance, repair, janitorial, watchman services, . . . 
product development, auxiliary production for plant’s own use (e. g., power Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE A-4: Indexes of production-worker employment and weekly payrolls in manufacturing ! 
[1947-49100] 





Period Weekly 


payrolls 


Employ- Period 


ment 





Period | 


Employ-| Weekly 
ment | payrolls 


| 
| Employ- 
ment 


Weekly 
payrolls || 





66. 2 
71.2 
87.9 
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NEN NBBONMWOeo 
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June ? 

















1 For coverage of the series and comparability of data with those published 
in issues prior to July 1957, see footmote 1, tables A-2 and A-3. 
1 Preliminary. 


Norte: For a description of these series, see Techniques of Preparing Major 
BLS Statistical Series, BLS Bull. 1168 (1954). 


Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


TABLE A-5: Government civilian employment and Federal military personnel ! 


{In thousands} 





1957 


1956 Annual average 





| May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. } 
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Total civilian employ- | | 
| 17. 
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7,356 (7,351 . FP 302 =—|7, 589 


May 


‘ Aug. | July June 1956 
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6, 966 





Federal employment ound 12.202 2,205 /2, 
Executive .|2, 175.8 |2, 178.6 | 


196 
‘ 0. 
Department ‘of De- | | 


2, 173.3 2 17 
11, 031 


ment 520 
Other agencies | | 5 621 
Legislative ; 4 21.9 | 21.9 | 

Judicial } . . : 4! 


\2,483 (2,201 
1 |2) 456.2 |2) 174. 


I. 





2, 
2, 181. 
1, 046. 


502. 
624 
22 
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1, 037. 


518. 
618. 
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District of Columbia 3- _- | 232.5 
Executive 211. 
Depart ment of De- | 
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Total military personnel §__ 2. 819 
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i, 000.2 2 1,001.1 


Marine Corps 
Coast Guard- 








1, 025.8 |1, 039. ‘ 
910.0 908.2 | 
669.9 666. 2 | 
200. 8 198. 6 | 

28. 4 28.7 | 
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! For comparability of data with those published in issues prior to July 
1957, see footnote 1, tabie A-2. 

Data for Federal establishments relate to persons who worked on, or 
received pay for, the last day ofthe month. Those for State and local govern- 
ment relate to employees who worked during, or received pay for, any part 
of the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 

Because of rounding, the sums of individual items may not equal totals. 

2 Data refer to the continental United States only. 

3 Includes all Federal civilian employment in Washington Standard Met- 
ropolitan Area (District of Columbia and adjacent Maryland and Virginia 
counties.) 


‘ Excludes, as nominal employees, elected officials of small local units and 
paid volunteer firemen. 
§ Data refer to the continental United States and elsewhcre 


Source: Federal civilian employment, U. Civil Service Commission; 
State and local soveenanambemenny ment, Py 8. joo ment of Labor, Bureag 
of Labor Statistics; military personnel, U. S. Department of Defense, Office 
of the Secretary. 
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Geographic division and State 
Minnesota. --.- .. 
North Dakota... 
South Dakota ... 
District of Columbia__- 
South Carolina---. 
Louisiana_- 


New York... 
New Jersey -_- 











|” STS, 
BE eee 
East North Central...................- 
West North Central. .................- 
Bast South Central.................... 
West South Central.................... 


TABLE A-8 
Continental United States............. 
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TABLE A-9: Unemployment insurance and employment service programs, selected operations ' 
[All items except average benefit amounts are in thousands] 





1957 





Mar. 


ie x4 


July June May 





Employment service: 
New applications for work 
Nonfarm placements 
State unemployment insurance pro- 
grams ? 
Initial claims 3 
Insured unemployment ¢ (aver- | 
age weekly volume) ‘ 
Rate of insured unemployment !. 
Weeks of unemployment com- 
pensated 
Average weekly benefit amount 
for total unemployment 
Total benefits paid 


Unemployment compensation for | 
veterans: * | 
Initial claims # 
red unemployment ¢ (aver- | 
age weekly volume) 
Weeks of unemployment com- 


Railroad unemployment insurance: | 
Applications ! | 
Insured unemployment (average | 

weekly volume) 
Number of payments * | 
Average amount of benefit pay- | 
ment * 


All programs: !! 
Insured unemployment ¢........ 


898 
433 


1, 099) 897 
1,475} 1, 592 
3. 6| 4.0 


M 565) 
1, 737| 
4.4 





1, 730| 
3.3) 4.3 

| 
6, 680) 


| 
$27.73 
860/ $177, 598 


6, 617 5,766} 6,302) 6,118 


$27. 85 
64, 





27.47! $27.72} $27.72) 

$145, 657|$154, 329/$168, 841/$1 | 
| 

| 

| | | 

23 31 


16 
31) 


49 45 


| 

207 6) 
$5,594) $5, 572 
| | 
11 | 


60 
151 


$59. 68 
$8, 973 


67 
138 


$60. 01 
$8, 252 


1, 424 1, 700 1, 846 


} 

a ae 
732 

567) 


690 
519) 


799 
558 
993} 
1, 255) 
3.3 
4, 896 


910 


1, 289 
3.4 


973 


1,013 
2. 6) 
| 


3, 503 
| 


$27. 26| 
$91, 700 


761) 


| | 
988 |, 059 
2.6] 2.7 
4,286} 4,292} 4, 503) 4, 998 
| 
$27 $27.05} $26.91] $26.79! $26.70' $24. 40 
$94, 919 $112, 207/$111, 708| $116, 052|$125, 786 $117, 402 


1,119 


1, 285) 1, 209 
3. 3} 3.1 


oe 


878| 

2.3 

| 

3, 461 
$27. 57 
$91, 476 
| | 


| 


1, 


78 
.1) 


| 
3, 950 3, 555 
$27.42) 7.77| 
$104, 245) 


18) 18 27 27 26 


21 
28 


23 20 


35) 24 33 42 41 35 55 


122 
$3, 258 


12 


118 175 
$4, 694 


$3, 168 


169 
$4, 499 
| 


145 187 
$3, 883 


5 


21 11| 23 97 5 


37, 25 

89 
$59. 19 
$5, 197 


49) 
98) 


49 

130 
$56. 36 
$7, 309 


41 
94 


$58. 92 
$5, 561 


66 
85 
$48. 89 
$4, 145 


57 2! 
173 68 
$58. 04 
$5, 637 


$58. 23 
$10, 201 


$53. 03 
$3, 604 


1, 090 939 1, 060 1, 158 1, 316 1, 316 1,392 





1 Average weekly insured unemployment excludes territories; other items 


include them. 


2 Data include activities under the program of Unemployment Compensa- 


tion for Federal Employees (UCFE), 
1 


which became effective on January 1, 


955. 
3 An initial claim is a notice filed by a worker at the beginning of a period 
of unemployment which establishes the starting date for any insured unem- 


ployment which may result if he is unemploye 
4 Number of workers reporting the completion of at least 1 wee 


ployment. 


for 1 week or longer. 
of unem- 


5 The rate of insured unemployment is the number of insured unemployed 
expressed as a percent of the average covered employment in a 12-month 


riod. 
¢ Based on claims filed under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act 


of 1952. 
railroad unemployment insurance 


Excludes claims filed by veterans to supplement State, UCFE, or 


efits 


? Federal portion only of benefits paid jointly with other programs. Weekly 
benefit amount for total unemployment is set by law at $26. 

§ An application for benefits is filed by a railroad worker at the beginning of 
his first period of unemployment in a benefit year; no application is required 
for subsequent periods in the same year 

* Payments are for unemployment in am 5 registration periods; the aver- 
age amount is an average for all compensable periods. Not adjusted for 
recovery of overpayments or settlement of underpayments. 

1# Adjusted for recovery of overpayments and settlement of underpayments, 

1 Represents an unduplicated count of insured unemployment under the 
State, UCFE, and veterans’ programs, and that covered by the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 

Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security 


for all items except railroad unemployment insurance, which are prepared 
by the U. 8. Railroad Retirement Board. 
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influence of such 


(4) Reports from plants affected by work stoppages are excluded from the 


turnover series, but the employment series reflect the 
stoppages. 


! Month-to-month changes in total employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries as indicated by labor turnover rates are not comparable with the changes 


shown by the Bureau’s employment series for the following reasons: 


2 Preliminary. 


* Beginning with data for October 1952, components may not add to total 


the calendar month, 
separation rates because of rounding. 


(1) The labor turnover series measure changes Sue 
while the employment series measure changes from midmonth to midmonth; 


(2) Industry coverage is not identical, as the printing and publishing 


industry and some seasonal industries are excluded from turnover; 


ption of these series, see Techniques of Preparing Majo: 


Statistical Series, BLS Bull. 1168 (1954). 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Note: Fora descri 


BLS 
SouRcE: 


(3) Turnover rates tend to be understated because small firms are not as 


prominent in the turnover sample as in the employment sample; and 
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TABLE B-2: Labor turnover rates in selected industries? 
[Per 100 employees] 
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Men’s and boys’ suits and coats.___ 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings and work 
clothing 


Lumber and wood products Gann t fur- 
niture) - 
Logging camps ‘and contractors_ 
Sawmilis and planing mills____ 
Millwork. plywood, and prefabricated 
structural wood products-- 


Furniture and fixtures_-___- ie Sa ee 
Household furniture 
Other furniture and fixtures... _.._._- 
Paper and allied products 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills__-- 
Paperboard containers and boxes 
Chemicals and allied products. -.__......-. 
Industrial inorganic chemicals... ----- 
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Rubber products 
Tires and inner tubes-- 
Rubber footwear 
Other rubber products 


Leather and leather products 
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Footwear (except rubber) 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE B-2: Labor turnover rates in selected industries '—Continued 


[Per 100 employees] 





Separations 
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Discharges Layoffs | cluding military 
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Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware. 
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1 Bee footnote i and Note table B-1. ‘ Not available. 

’ = ”D, see Stam 3, yon ve . , § Less than 0.05. 

* For definition, see footnote 4, table except that the labor turnover * Data relate to domestic employees except messengers and those compen- 
series excludes the printing, publishing, - allied industries group, and the sated entirely on a pacer doe me 4 basis. ” ” 
following industries: canning and preserving; women’s, misses’, and children’s 
outerwear; and fertilizer Source: U. 8S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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C: Earnings and Hours 


_ TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory en employees ' 

Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Ave. Avg. 

wkly.| wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly. | briy. | wkly. | wkly.;| hriy. | wkly. | wkly.| brly. | wkly.| wkly.| brly. | wkly.| wkly.| hrly. 

earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- hours | earn- 

° ings | ings ings | | ings ings ings ings | ; ings | ings | ings | ings | | ings 

Year and month |—— 3 ! Nae ae 
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M ining—Continued 





Petroleum and nat- | 
ural-gas produc- | Nonmetallic mining 
tion (except con- | and quarrying 
tract services) } 


Nonbuilding construction 





Total: Contract a reunrees 
construction Total: Nonbuilding | Highway and street | Other nonbuilding 
construction construction 





$95.1 40.3 $2.36) $91. 41. 3 '§ 
101. 40.8 2.49; 97.6 41.9 
99.31; 40.7 2.44) 94.16 41.3 
104.66; 42.2 2.48) 102. 43.8 
105.58} 42. 2. 49) 102. 43.7 
106. 4: 42. 51| 105.16 44. 
108. 42. 53) 106 44. 
108. 42. 55) 106. 52 
100. 54) 95, 
99. 55) 90. 
o4 55) x 
101. 38) 
100. 47 


$95. 94 
101. 83 


55: Average... ag 19 21| $98. 50 
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Building construction 





Special- trade contractors 





Total: Building — 


construction Total; Special-trade reas and | Painting and Electrical work 
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Building construc 
tion—Con. : 

Special-tr: ade con- 
_tractors—( Yontinued 


Manufacturing 





Food and kindred 


| 

ducts 

Other special-trade | Total: Manu- Durable goods ? Nondurable goods 3 Total: Ordnance produce 
| 


contractors facturing and accessories Total: Food and 


i products 4 
5: Average.....-. 96. 4 35. £ 
56: Average .._.- 2. 39 35, 
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; 52| 40 
99] 40 
8.40] 40 
9.19) 40 
60} 40 
9.79 40 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Con. 





Year and month 


Avg. 





Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | 

| wkly.| wkly.| hrly. 

earn- | hours | earn- 

ings | | ings | ings 
| 1 | 





| 





Avg. 


wkly. | wkly. 
earn- | hours 


j | 
Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Ave. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Ave. Avg. | Avg. 





hriy. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| hrly. | wkly.| wkly.| hriy. | wkly. | wkly.| hrly. 

earn- | earn- | hours} earn- | earn- | hours | earn- earn- | hours/ earn- | earn- | hours| earn- 

ings ings | | ings ings | } ings | ings ings ings ings 
! | ' ! | ! 











Manufacturing—Continued 


Food and kindred products—Continued 
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Condensed and | 


































































| 
Meat products ¢* Meatpacking, whole- | Sausages and Dairy products | Tce cream and ices 
sale casings | evaporated milk 
‘eer | ] RS ears meneeees, aniere aeeees Camene 
1955: Average... | $83.16) 420) a1. 90 $86. o2| ad $2.05] $81.09' 41.8 $1,941 $72.48} 43.4] $1.67) $74.46) 45.4) $1.64] $75.08] 42.9 $1.75 
1956: Average._.._. | 84.03 41.6 2.02} 92.00 42.2} 2.18) 85.08 41.5 2.05} 74.47) 428 1.74, 75.95 43.9 1.73] 77. 46 42.1 1. 84 
May..---- | 80.79) 40.6) 1.99) 87.31) 40.8} 214) 84.86) 41.6) 2.04) 73.79) 429) 1.72] 75.68} 440 1.72) 76.44, 420 1.82 
, | $320) 41.6 2 00} 90.07; 41.7) 2.16) 88.37 42.9 2.06) 76.04) 43.7 1.74, 78.82 45.3 1.74| 78.87 43.1 1.83 
July... | 82.20) 41.1) 2000) 89.44] 41.6) 2415] $7.34 424) 206] 75.95) 434] 1.75] 77.43) 4451 1.741 7269! 430! 1:83 
August 80.59) 40.7) 1.98) 87.74 41.0) 2.14) 85.07) 41.7) 204) 7447) 428) 1.74] 76.56) 44.0] 1.74] 76.86, 420| 1.83 
September 85.20; 42.6 2. 00} 93.74, 43.2 2.17) 86.31 41.9 2.06) 75.68 43.0 1. 76| 78.59 44.4) 1.77) 79.42 42.7 1. 86 
October 84.23) 41.7 2.02} 92.84; 422) 220) 83.44 40.7 2.05) 74.80 42.5) 17 75. 25 43.0 1.75) 78.49 42.2 1. 86 
November 91.80} 43.3 2. 12) 101. 85 43.9 2.32) 88. 62: 422 2.10) 75. 23 42.5) 1.77) 75.23 42.5 1.77| 78.17 41.8 1.87 
mber_. 7.144 41.3 2.11; 96.87 42.3 2.29) 87.35 44.4 2.11; 75.54 42.2 1.79 76.01 42.7 1.78; 78.47) 41.3 1. 90 
1957: January -.-. 87.10 40.7 2.14) 97.25 42.1; 2.31) 85.01 40.1 2.12) 75.66 41.8 1.81) 78.12 43.4 1.80 77.33 40.7 1.90 
February......| 85.57) 39.8 215) 9471) 41.0} 231) 8477) 39.8) 213! 75.06 41.7) 1.80) 76.68! 426 1.80 78.66) 41.4. 1.90 
March. 83.7 39.3 2.13} 92. 52 40.4 2.29; 83.71 39.3 2.13; 76.02 42.0 1.81 78.51 42.9 1.83) 79.07 41.4 1.91 
April. $4.99) 39.9) 2.13) 93.15) 40.5) 2.30) 87.08) 40.5) 2.15) 75.84) 41.9) 1.81) 78.14 427) 4183) 79.277 415 191 
May. 86.28) 40.7 2.12) 95.17 41.2 2.31} 88.34 40.9 2.16) 77.71 42.7 1.82) 79.06 43.2 1.83) 83.03 42.8 1.94 
| | | ! 
| Canning and Seafood, canned and Canned fruits, vege- Grain-mill products * Flour and other Prepared feeds 
preserving § cured tables, and soups grain-mill products 
1955: Average $56. 50) 38. 7/ $1. 46) $50. 85) 32.2) $1.57) $58.65) 39.9) $1.47) $77.62) 44.1) $1.76) $83.51 44.9 $1.86 $74.25 45.0 $1.65 
1956: Average. 62. 02 39.5) 1.57) 50.66 30.7 1.65) 65.99 41.5 1.59) 80.97) 43.3 1.87) 84.73 43.9 1.93 43.9 1.75 
May... _. | 59.82) 38.1/ 1.57] 50.53/ 209 1.60 6415) 396) 1 62) 79.49) 43.2) 1.84) 81.03) 43.1) 1.88 43.8 1.73 
June... .. | 59.91 38.9 1. 54 49. 59 32. 2 14) «662.88 39.8 1.58) 80.22 43.6 1.84 82.40 43.6 1.89) 77.3 44.7 1.73 
July. -.. 61. 23 39.5) 1.55) 49.77 31.3 1.59} 64.27 41.2 1.56 81.35 43.5 1.87; 82.99 43.0 1.93 78.05 44.6 1.75 
A ees 65. 05 41.7) 1. 56) 49.75) 30.9 ‘. 61) 68. 57 43.4 1.58) 81.59 43.4 1.88) 86.04 43.9 1.96 75.86 43. 6 1.74 
September | 66.73) 42.5) 1.57) 48.84) 28.9) 1.69) 71.39) 449) 1.59) 85.00) 445) 1.91; 91.80) 45.9 200 7894 446 1.77 
October... _- 64.96, 40.6) 1.60) 50.27 30.1) 1. 67) 70.25, 43.1) 1.63) 84.42) 442 1.91) 89.89 45.4 1.98 78.32 44.0 1.78 
November..._| 57.56] 36.9| 1.56) 4476, 268] 1.67| 61.23, 39.0| 1.57) 8270| 433; 1.91] 89.20) 446 200 77.94) 4331 180 
December.....| 61.02) 37. 2 1.61) 54.87; 31.9) 1.72) 65.01) 39.4) 1.65) 83.14) 43.3) 1.92) 88.70) 448 1.98) 78.99] 43.4) 1.82 
1957: January ____- .-| 61.99) 37.8] 1.64) 50.49) 29.7) 1.70) 65.18] 38.8) 1.68) 83. 38) 43.2} 1.93) 91.00} 45.5) 200) 79.17; 43.5) 1.82 
February ---..- 61. 78) 37. 9} 1.63) 46. 31) 27.4 1.69) 65.63 39.3) 1.67) 82. 60) 42.8) 1.93} 87.32 44.1 1.98, 77.47) 42.8 1.81 
March... ....| 61.59 37.1) 1.66 53.15) 30.9; 1.72] 65. 66, 38.4) 1.71) 82.03} 42.5) 1.93 8487) 43.3) 1.96 77.20) 427) 1.81 
April. | 62.83 37.4 1.68) 53.69 31.44 1.71) 66.47) 38.2 1.74; 82.22 42.6 1.93) 84.91 43.1 1.97 79. 06) 43.2 1.83 
May. i 63.17; 37.6 1.68) 54.11 31.1) 1.74 66.86 39. 1 1.71) 83.42) 43.0 1.94 85.50 43.4 1.97) 79.42) 43.4 1.83 
| ! | ' | ' i | 
Bakery products | Bread and other Biscuits, crackers, Sugar * | Cane-Sugar Refining Beet sugar 
bakery products and pretzels 
| | | | eh 
40.9) $1. 72 $71. 93] 41.1) $1.75) $62. 731 39.7) $1. 58) $77.09; 43.8) $1.76) $84.12) 42.7) $1.97) $73.35) 42 4) $1.73 
40.6 1.80| 74.89 40.7 1.84) 66.06, 40.0) 1.65) 79.98 8.0 1.86) 86.94) 41.8) 2.08) 78.12) 43.4) 1.80 
40.7; 1.79) 75.03) 41.0 1.83} 65.18] 39.5) 1.65! 76.24 39.3 1.94; 81.80) 40.1) 2.04) 73.73) 38. 4) 1. 92 
40. 9) 1.81, 76.04) 41.1 1.85) 65.84) 39.9) 1.65) 80.12 41.3 1.94) 87. 35) 42.2} 2.07) 76.33) 40. 6) «1.88 
41.0 1.81) 75.85) 41.0) 1.85) 67.08 40.9| 1.64) 83.36 42.1 1.98) 93.01; 44.5) 209) 75.66 38.6; 1.96 
40.5) 1.82) 75.52) 40.6) 1.86) 66.57 40.1) 1.66) 79.56 40.8 1.95) 87.76) 426) 2.06) 72.57; 37.6) 1.93 
40.9) 1.83) 76.30) 40.8) 1.87) 68.72) 41.4) 1. 66) 82. 76) 41.8 1.98; 92.22) 43.5) 212) 77.60 40.0) 1.94 
40.6) 1.83) 76.11) 40. 7| 1.87) 66.40) 40.0) 1. 66) 77.83 43.0 1.81) 93.95 43. 9 2.14) 71.88) 43.3) 1.66 
40.5; 1.85) 77.30; 40.9 1.89} 65.13 39.0 1.67) 85. 64 49.5 1.73) 89. 66, 41.7 2.15) 85.31; 49.6) 1.72 
40.3) 1.83) 75.52 40. 6) 1,86) 66.81) 39.3 1,70) 83.60 47.5 1.76) 86.71) 40.9) 2.12) 85.80) 48. 2 «21.78 
39.8) 1.84) 74.99 40.1) 1.87) 66.18) 38.7) 1.71) 78.80 39.45 2.00) 88.78) 41.1) 216 71.23) 37.1 1,92 
40.0) 1.85) 75.76) 40.3 1.88) 66.52) 38.9) 171) 81.61 40.65 201) 85.75, 30.7 2.16) 83.07) 426) 1.95 
39.8 1.84 75.39 40.1 1.88) 65.96) 38.8 1.70) 83.23 40.8) 2.04) 88. 75) 40.9 2.17 79. 98) 39.4) 2.03 
40.2 1.85) 76.55 40.5) 1.89) 66.69) 39.0) 1. 71) 81.16 39.4 2.06; 87.645 40.2) 2.18) 78 39) 39.0 2.01 
40.5; 1.86) 77.33 40.7) 1. 90) 67.72) 39. 6 17 84. 02) 40. 2 2.09) 91.10) 41. 6) 2.19} 74.97 37.3 2.01 
! ! | | \ u } \ 
Confectionery and Confectionery | Beverages * Bottled soft drinks Malt liquors Distilled, rectified, and 
| related products § | | blended liquors 
= — = - 
| | | | | | 
1955: Average... ..| $58.11) 39.8] $1.46] $55.98] 39.7/ $1.41) $82.22) 40.5) $2.03] $63.42) 42.0) $1.51) $97.84, 40.1) $2.44) $78.76, 38.8) $2.03 
1956: Average __- | 61.85) 39.9 1.55) 59.70 39.8; 1.50) 85.41 40.1 2.13) 64.68) 41.2 1. 57; 103. 08 39.8) 2 59| 81.90} 39.0 2.10 
=a -| 60.92; 39.3) 1.55) 59.19 39.2} 1.51) 84.42 40.2 2.10) 64.33) 41.5 1.55} 102.14) 39.9 2.56] 79.31) 38.5 2. 06 
June... _-. | 61.86 39.4; 1.57) 60.13 39.3) 1.53) 87.10 40.7 2.14) 66, 14) 41.6 1. 59} 106.34) 40. 9) 2.60) 79.66) 38.3 2. 08 
July 62.17) 39.6) 1.57) 58.98 38.8) 1.52) 88.99 41.2 2.16) 66.36; 42.0 1. 58) 110.24) 41.6 2.65) 81.48) 38.8 2.10 
August 61.54) 39.7) 1.55] 59.65 39.5 1, 51) 87.51; 40.7 2. 15) 66. 83 42.3 1, 58| 107. 33| 40.5; 2.65) 79.46) 38.2 2.08 
September... 64. 53 41.1) 1.57) 62.73 41.0) 1.53) 84.99 39.9 2.13) 65.35 41.1; 1.59) 102.31 39.5, 2.50) 80.05 33.3 2.09 
October. 63. 34 40.6) 1.56) 61.41 40.4, 1. 52) 84. 96 39.7 2.14) 63.34) 40.6) 1.56) 100.49 38.5) 2.61) 86. 62 40.1) 2.16 
November. - 62.7 40.2 1. 56) 60.95 40.1; 1.52) 85.97 39.8 2.16) 63. = 40. 4) 1.58; 102.57, 39.0) 2.63) 88.94) 40.8 2.18 
December. 63.02, 40.4) 1.56) 61.26; 40.3) 1.52) 86.18) 39.9 2.16] 66.98] 41.6) 1.61) 104. 39.5) 2.64) 82.35] 38.3) 215 
1957: January-._--.-- 62. 09 39.3 1, 58) 59.67 39. 0 1,53) 84.67) 39.2 2.16} 63.99! 40. 5) 1.58; 102.18} 39.0) 2.62) 80. 59) 36. 8 2.19 
February...._- | 63, 84) 39.9 1.60} 61.78 39. 6 1.56; 85.72) 39.55 2 17) 64.31) 40.7) 1.58) 103.49] 39.2) 2.64) 84. 42) 38.2) 2.21 
March. .._- = 64.32) 40.2 1.60| 62.40 40.0; 1.56) 86.29!) 39.4) 2 19} 64.96) 40.6) 1.60) 103. 74, (39. 0} 2.66) 83. 76| 37.9 2. 21 
mag cmauaesne | 63.60) 39.5 1.61) 61.54 39.2} 1.57) 87.16 39. 8| 2.19) 65.19) 41.0) 1.59) 105.86, 39.5 2.68) 85.09) 38.5 2. 21 
May....--.---| 63. 67) 39. 0} 1.63 60.99 38. 7 1.58; 89.24 40. 2) 2. 7 67. 65) tty 1. 63) 108. 7 40.0 271 o.08 37.8) 2. 21 
| | 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers 


or nonsupervisory employees '—Con. 











| Avg. | Avg. Avg 




























































































Avg Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg Avg. | Avg. 
wkly ly. wkly. wkly. | hriy. | wkly wkly. wkly.| briy. | wkly. | wkly.| hrly. wkly. | wkly hrly. 
i hours | earn- earn- | hours! earn- | earn- earn- | hours | earnm- | earn- | hours| earn- | earn- | hours | earn- 
s ings ings ings ings ings ings | ings ings ings ings 
Year and month Manufacturing—Continued 
| . 
| Food and kindred products—Continued | Tobacco manufactures 
M ‘ore sivan. suser ; Tint ’ . : 
& Corn tnd iarcke”” | Manufactured ice | Total: Tobaooo Cigarettes Cigars 
| $67. 97 41.7 $1.63 $83.16 42.0) $1.98) $66.28 45.4) $1.46) $51.60) 38.8 $1.33, $67.30' 40.3) $1.67\ $43.90 37.2) $1.18 
| : 41.2 1.77 86.53 41.4 2.09 69.71 44.4 1.57, 56.41 38.9 1.45 70.88 40. 5 1.75 47.63 37. 5 1. 27 
| 71 41.1 1.74) 84.25 41 2.03; 67. 55 43.3 1! 7 38.9 1.50 41.0 176 47.24 1, 27 
| 72.45 41.4 175 85.49 41.7 2.05; 71.84 44.9 1. 39. 2 1. 52 41.7 177 47.74 1. 28 
72. 04 40.7 177 80.70 38. 8 2.08; 71.7 45.1 1, 5¢ 38.9 151) 72.34 41.1 1.76 47.74 1. 28 
| 73.80 41.0 1.8) 90.09 41.9 2.15; 69. 64 43.8 1. 59 39. 1 1.42, 72.34 41.1 1.76 47.87 1, 28 
| 75.17 41.3 1.82 89.62 41.3 2.1 3 1. 6 40.8 1.38, 71.98 40.9 1.76, 48.77 1, 28 
| 74.98 41.2 1.82, 92.42 42.2 2.1 160) { 39 1.39 70.35 40.2 175 49.41 1, 29 
75. 95 41.5 1.83 90.50 41.9 2.1 1.63 56.41 38.9 1.4 72. 85 40.7 1.79 50. 57 1. 31 
75. 40 41.2 1.83 90.03 41.3 2.1 1.61, 58.90 39.8 148 76.08 41.8 1.82 49.92 1. 30 
75. 62 41.1 1.84 89. 44 41.6 2. 1. 61 5 38.8 1.49, 75.17 41.3 1.82, 48.12 1. 29 
77. 00 41.4 1.86 87.53 40.9 2 1. 62 38 5 149 71 06 39 7 179 49.01 1. 30 
|} 75.03 41.0 1.83 87.10 40.7 2 1. 62 37 9 172 71 28 39€ 18) 4819) 37.0 1. 30 
| 74.85 40.9 1.83 86.88 40. ¢ 2 1. 63 36. 8 1.55, 67.88 37.5 1.48 47.55 1.31 
73. 93 40.4 1.83 89.42 41.4 2 1 338.8 158 76.41 41.3 185 48, 8€ 1. 31 
Tobacco manufactures—Continued Textile-mill products 
r —_ Tobacco ste Total: Textile- Scouring and Yarn and er 
Tobacco and snuff and redryi nill products ing plants thread | | Yarn mills 
1955 $54.17 37.1) $1.46) $42.08 39.7 $1.06) $55.74 40.1 $1.39 $63.86! 41.2) $1.55) $50.04) 39.4 $1.27] $50.04 39.4) $1.27 
1956: 7 37.1 1.54) 47.04 39, 2 1. 7. 57 39.7 145 66.56 41.6 1.60; 52.53) 39.2 1.34) 52.53 39.2 1.34 
7.04 36.8 LA 52. 25 38.7 1.35) 56. If 39 1.44 65.60 41.0 1.60' %.54 38.0 1.33) 50.67 38.1 1. 33 
2; 36.7) 154) 53.18) 30.1) 1.3 5.87) 38.8) 1.44 66.17) 411) 1.61) 50.41) 37.9) 1.33) 50.41] 37.9) 1.33 
«6 36.2) «1.53) 51 38.1) 1.34 87, 38.8) 144; 70.84) 440) 161) 51.05) 381) 1.34) 51.05) 381) 1.34 
7.44) 37.3) 1.54) 45.98) 39.3 1.17) 56.45 39.2) 1.44 68.48 428) 1.60) 51.86 38.7) 1.34 38.7, 1.34 
68.28) 37.6 1.55) 49.7 43.6 1 699 39.3) 1.45) 66.33 41.2) 161! 51.72) 38.6) 1.34 38.6 1.34 
8. 28 37.6 1.5 45. ¢ 40.4 l ». 7 40.1 1 66. 67 40.9 1.63) 53.72 39 1. 36 39. 6 1. 37 
58.88} 37.5) 1.57] 44.01) 37.3) 1.18) 60.30) 40.2) 1 67.16 40.7] 1.65) 55.46) 39.9 1.39 40.0) 1.40 
6). 29 38.4 1.57] 48. SF 4 1.24) 60.30 40.2 1 67. 23 41.5 1.62, 54.79, 39.7 1. 38 39.7 1. 39 
1957 58. 3 36.9 158} 47.6 38. 1 1.2 8.6 39. 1 1 65.19 41.0 159 54.10 39.2 1. 38 39. 2 1. 39 
57.56, 36.2) 1 49 38.7) 1.27] 58.80 39.2 1.50 65.83) 41.4) 1.50) 53.82) 39.0) 1.38 39 1. 39 
57. 92 36, 2 1. & 19 36.9 1 AS. 35 38.9 62. 65 39.4 1,598; 52.99 38.4 1. 38 38. 4 1. 38 
57. 83 35.7 1.62) § 37 1.4 57 3s. ] 64. 72 40.2 1.61 52. 44 38.0 1. 38 s 37.9 1.39 
2 3s l 2 3s 1 7. ¢ 38.4 1 65. 92 41.2 160 52. 30 37.9 s 2. 54 37.8 1. 39 
| Cotton, silk, synthetic fiber 
Thread mills arent. woren —_——— ner Woolen and worsted 
fabric mills * 
Ur s North uth 
1955: Average 39.8} $1.30] $54. 27 4 $1.34) $52.7 40.3, $1.31) $57.63 40.3 $1.43 $ 19 40.3 $1.29) $€ Ss 41.7; § 2 
1956: Average 39 1.3 . 28 40. 2 1.4 4 39 1. 37 R 46 39 1. 48 40 41). ( 1.35) 65.31 41. ¢ 57 
3 1. 32 s 39. 7 l 3. Ct 7 3 1 7.6 38. 7 1. 49 2. 4 39.4 1. 33 64.83 42.3 8 
1. 34 53. 96 39.1 1.3 2 38. 6 L3 ‘6. G2 38. 2 1. 49 l 38. 7 1.32) 66.36 42.0 1. 58 
1. 3¢ 3. 82 39.0 1. 38 1.72 38. 6 1. 34 iS 39. 2 1 82 38. 5 1.32) 64.53 41.1 1. 57 
1.37) 54.23 39.3 1. 38 2. 6 39. | 1.35 7.37 38. 5 149 51.61 39. 1 1.32) 64.37 41.0 1. 57 
1. 37 +5. O4 39.6 1, 39 3. OF 39.3 1. 35 4: 38 1% 52. 40 39.4 1.33) 64.84 41.3 1. 57 
1.4 5S. 4¢ 40.6 1.44 7 4 142 6 39.8 1, 51 56. 84 40.6 1.40, 65. 76 41.1 1. 60 
1.42) 3 40.7 1.46) 58. 54 40.58 1. 43 59. 58 39. 2 1 58. 36 41.1 1.42) 64.16 40.1 1, 60 
1.4 40.9 1.4 8 40.8 1.43 61.16 ; 1 58. 08 40.9 1.42) 66.49 413 1. 61 
1957: January. 36 14 7.57) 39.7 14 f6.49| 39.5 1.43 57.0 7 1.52 56.12) 39.8 1.4 65. 44 40.9 1. 60 
February-.-.- 3 1.4 6.7 39 1. 45 38.8 142 56.47 7.4 1. 51 54. 99 39. | i. 41 6. 49 1.3 1. 61 
Ms: aia 1.4 6 39 1.4 ; 38.7 1. 43 57. € 7.9 1, A2 4.7 38.8 1.41; 65.92 41.2 1.60 
é 1.4 2 38.8 1.4 38 1.4 7.4 7 ‘.f 1.4 $ 40.9 1. 
5460) 39 1 8 38 1.4 38 1. 42 7 1 1 66. 88 11.8 1. 60 
Fi ashioned hosiery Seamless hosiery 
| Narrow fabrics anion aoe ve —_ i — a = 
| and small wares Knitting mills 
United tes North South Ur i States 
| 
1955: Average..._.._] $56. 28 40.2) $1.40) $50. 81 $1.33, $56. 54 $55. 42 7.7| $1.47 $56.83) 38.4 $1.48 $42. 8 36.9 $1.16 
1956: Average-.--_- 58. 5 ‘ 1. 47 53. 68 1.42) 58.98 58. US 38.8 1. 52 9. OF 38.1 l 46. 21 36. 1 1. 28 
May : 1. 45 2. 97 1.42) 58.13 58. 14 38 1.53 8.03} 37.2 1.56) 44.76 34.7 1. 29 
P* eeate 3: 1.46) 53.25 1.42) £7.13 7.9% 38 1.52) 56.89] 36.7) 1.55] 45.57 35.6 1.28 
July... 3 1.47, 53.2 1.42} 56. 39 6. 77 38 1.49, 56.52 36.7 154) 45.44 35. 5 1. 28 
August Q 1.48 5410 1. 42 7. 5D AS. 67 38. 6 1 57. 13 37. 1 1. 54 1.29 
September. - - - 3 1.48 54.20 1. 43 7. 83 59. OS 39. 2 1 56. 92 37. 2 1. 53 1, 30 
October ‘ 39 1.50) = (55.06 1.43) 49. 21 9, 89 39.4 1. 52 8.7 38.4 1, 53 1, 31 
November_- 38 1. Al 1 1.44, 60.37 61. 20 4 1.53 60.30 38.9 1 1, 32 
December -_- 4 1. 50 4.43 1.44) 60.61 59. 34 39.3 151, 3039 1. 57 1.32 
1957: January-..--- 40.0 1.52, 53.36 1.4 9. 59 58. 75 37.9 1 9.75 38.3 1. 56 1. 33 
February-..- 49.0 1. 51 409 1. 45 9. 9 58. 60 38 1.53 9.82 38. 1 1. 57 1.34 
March... $9.2 151) 54.31 1.46, 59.7 9.06) 38 1.53, 59.82) 381 1. 57 1. 34 
April 39.8 1.51) 53. ¢ 1. 45 7.97 56. 62 3s 149 58.40 37.2 1. 57 1.34 
May-- 8 1. 51 53. 87 1.46 55.96 7.90 37.¢ 154 55.22 35.4 1.56 1.33 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Con. 





Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. 
wkly.| brly. | wkly.| wkly.| brly. 
earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- 


Avg. | Avg. 


Avg. | Avg. | Avg. ave. | Ave. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. 
briy. | wkly. 


wkly.| wkly.| brly. | wkly. | wkly.| hbrly. wkly.| wkly.! briy. | wkly. | wkly. 
earn- | hours| earn- | earn- | hours 
























































earn- | hours| earn- | earn- | hours | earn- 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
Manufacturing—Continued 
Year and month eee _—" 
Textile-mill products—Continued 
; | | | 
Seamless hosiery—Continued | 
| Knit outerwear } Knit underwear | Dyeing and finishing | Dyeing and finishing 
| | textiles * tertiles (except wool) 
North South | 
| ' | 
1955: 38.6 $1.21) $42.21 36.7 $1.15) $53. 76 38.4 $1.40) $48. 34 39.3 $1.23) $65.14 42.3) $1.54 $64.87 42.4 $1. 
1956: 37.9 1.30, 45.82 35.8 1.28} 56.15 38. 2 1.47) 49.91 38.1 1.31} 65.92 41.2 1.60, 65.51 41.2 1. 59 
37.9 1.30 43.99 34.1 1.29) 56.30 38.3 1 47| 50. 57 38. 6 1.31] 61.46 39.4 1.56) 60.76 39. 2 1.55 
38.3 1.30) 45.06 35. 2 1.28) 56.21 38.5 1.46] 49.91 38.1 1.31) 64.78 41.0 1.58) 64.21 40.9 1. 57 
38. 6 1.29, 44.80 35. 0 1,28) 57.72 39.0 1 48) 48. 86 37.3 1.31) 64. 31 40.7 1.58) 63.59 40.5 1. 57 
38. 6 1.29) 46. 57 36.1 1.29} 58.31 39.4 1.48) 49. 28 38. 2 1.29) 64.78 41.0 1.58; 64.37 41.0 1. 57 
38.8 1.33, 46.18) 35.8 1.29} 56.83 38.4 1. 50. 94 38.3 1. 33) 63. 90 40.7 1.57) 63.80 40.9 1.56 
39.1 1.33) 48.73) 37.2 1.31; 58.80 39.2 1.50) 49.34 37.1 1. 33) 68. 97 41.8 1.65) 69.30 42.0 1.65 
38.4 1.33) 49.24 37.3 1.32] 58.05 38.7 1 50| 49. 82 36. 9 1.35) 70.22 42.3 1.66) 70.55 42.5 1. 66 
37.4 1.34) 49.24 37.3 1.32} 55.58 37.3 1.49) 48.74 36.1 1 35| 69. 55 41.9 1.66) 69.89 42.1 1, 66 
1957: 36.9 1.36) 47.61 35.8 1.33) 53.87 36.4 1.48) 48.55 35.7 1.36) 65.51 39.7 1.65) 65.44 39.9 1.64 
37.6, 1.37) 4801 36.1 1.33} 55.43 37.2 1.49) 49.87 36. 4 1 37| 68.15 41.3 1.65) 68.15 41.3 1. 65 
36.9) 1.38) 47.35 35. 6 1.33) 56.10 37.4 1.50) 50.14 36. 6 1.37; 68.06 41.0 1.66) 67.65 41.0 1. 65 
37.2 1.36, 46.90 35.0 1.34) 55.88 37.5 1.49} 51.47 37.3 1.38} 67.49 40.9 1.65, 66.75 40.7 1.64 
37.9 1. 35 7. 48 35.7 1.33) 57.00 37.5 1.52) 50.18 36.9 1.36} 66.42 40.5 1.64) 65. 69 40.3 1. 63 
Carpets, rugs, other Wool carpets, rugs, Hats (except cloth Miscellaneous textile | Felt goods (except | Lace goods 
floor coverings * and carpet yarn and millinery) goods § | woven felts and hats) ¢ | 
1955: 41.9 $1.76) $71.05 40.6) $1.75) $58.03 37.2 $1.56) $66. 56 41.6 $1.60) $73.93 41.3 $1.79 $63.91 38.5) $1.66 
1956: 41.1) 1.80) 7226; 40.7) 1.80) 57.38) 35.2) 1.63) 66.83 40.5) 1.65) 71.10) 40.4) 1.76; 66.09) 382) 1.73 
40.0 1.78) 71.20 40.0 1.78} 57.32 35. 6 1.61) 64. 31 39.7 1. 62) 68. 7! 39.3 1.75; 65.77 37.8 1.74 
38.1 1.76; 67.97 38.4) 1.77) 60.09 36. 2 1.66) 64.87 39.8 1.63) 68.08 38.9 1.75) 66.05 38.4 1.72 
40.1 1.78) 71.68) 39. 6) 1.81) 58. 03 35.6 1.63) 64.78 39.5 1.64) 67.20 38.4 1.75 66.64 38.3 1.7 
41.6 1.79) 73.44 40.8, 1.80) 60.09 36. 2 1.66; 66.40 40.0 1.66) 70.27 39.7 1.77 2 38. 2 1.7 
41.7 1.82) 76.18 41.4 1.84) 56.91 34.7 1.64, 68.14 40.8 1.67) 75.66 41.8 1.81 39.0 1.7 
41.8 1. 75. 81 41.2 1, 84) 53. 79 32.8 1.64) 70.04 41.2) 1.70| 79.18 2.8 1.85 38.7 1.7 
41.7; 1.83) 74.85 40.9 1.83) 55.61 33. 5 1.66) 70.28 41.1 1.71; 80.09 42.6 1. 88 37.3 1.77 
42.0 1.84 76.54 41.6) 1.84) 58.13 H.6 1.68, 71.99 42.1 1.71; 81.65) 43.2 1.89 38.4 1.77 
1957: 41.6) 1.85) 77.15 41.7) 1.85) 53.61 33.3 1.61) 69.02 40.6 1.70 77.89 42.1 1.85 37.6 1.80 
42.3 1.85) 77.52 41.9 1.85, 61.15 36. 4 1.68) 68.85 40.5 1.70 74.74 40.4 1.85 37.8 1.7 
41.0 1.84) 73. 40.0 1.83, 56.76 34.4 1.65) 68.68 40.4 1.7 75. 62 41.1 1.84 37.4 1.80 
40.4) 1.84) 72.44 39.8 1.82) 54.61 33.3 1.64, 67.49 39.7 1.70) 71.02 38.6 1.84 37.4 1.80 
39.7' 1.84 71.16 39.1 1.82) 58.97 36. 4 1.62) 67.15 39.5 1.70' 71.23 38.5 1.85 67.30 37.6 1.79 








Apparel and other finished textile products 


Textile-mill products—Continued 





| Paddings and uphol- | Processed waste and | 


Artificial leather, oil- | Total: Apparel and Men’s and boys’ 






































| 
| stery filling recovered fibers | cloth, and other | Cordage and twine other finished tex- | suits and coats 
| coated fabrics tile products 
| | | | 
$1.70) $51.17 41.6) $1.23) $88. 59 45.9 $1.93) $55. 58 39.7 $1.40) $49. 41 36.6 $1.35 $59. 86 36.5 $1.64 
1.7 53. 97 41.2 1.31| 88. 00 44.0 2.00} 56.99 39.3 1.45) 52.64 36.3 1.45) 63.12 36.7 1.72 
1.68} 53.02 41.1) 1.29) 81.12 41.6 1.95) 57.13 39.4 1.45) 50.91 35.6 1.43) 61.42 7.0 1. 66 
1.68) 54.13 40.7 1.33) 82. 26 42.4 1. 94) 56. 26 33.8 1.45) 51.48 35. 5 1.45) 63.18 36. 1 1.75 
1.71} 52.53) 40.1 1.31} 85.41 43.8 1.95} 55.58 38. 6 1.44) 52.27 35.8 1.46) 62.11 35.9 1.7 
1.71} 52.93 40.1 1.32! 87.96 44.2 1.99] 55.83 38.5 1. 45) 54.17 36. 6 1.48) 65.33 36.7 1.78 
1.74| 53.33 40.4 1.32) 89.89 44.5 2.02} 57.82 39.6 1.46) 53.28 36.0 1.48, 64.97 36.5 1.78 
1.72) 54.95 40.7; 1.35) 9460 45.7 2.07; 57.09 39.1 1.46) 54.24 36.4 1.49; 65.16 36.4 1.79 
1.72; 56.71 41.7) 1.36) 93.11 45.2 2.06; 57.87 39.1 1.48) 53.43 36.1 1.48) 64.25 36.3 1.77 
ber. . 50! 1.76} 59.60 43.5) 1.37) 98.70 47.0 2.10) 59.60 40.0 1.49) 54.45 36.3 1.50) 64.78 36.6 1.77 
1957: January-_-.--- 71.17 1.74) 56.72 41.4) 1.37] 92.35 44.4 2.08) 59.40 39.6 1.50) 53.49 35.9 1.49) 63.89 36.3 1.76 
February---.-- 72. 38 41.6) 1.74) 57.54 42.0 1.37| 86.10 42.0 2.05) 59.7 39.8 1.50) 54.39 36.5 1.49) 64.06 36.4 1.76 
is ccnduad 71.45 41.3) 1.73) 57.55 41.4 1.39] 85.27 41.8 2.04) 59.85 39.9 1.50) 547. . 5 1.50) 64.05 36. 6 1.75 
(=a 70. 24 40. 6 1. 73) 56. 30} 40.5 1.39} 85.28 41.6 2.05) 58.80 39.2 1.50} 52.84 35.7 1.48) 62.48 35. 5 1. 76 
May.. pees 69. 89 40.4 1.73} 57.12 40.8) 1.40) 86.73 41.9 2.07) 57.15 38.1 1.50} 52.98 35.8 1.48) 63.19 35.7 1.77 
Men’s and boys’ | Shirts, collars, and | 
furnishings and nightwear Separate trousers Work shirts Women’souterwear #4) Women's dresses 
| work clothing § | 
1955: 37.1) $1.13) $42.29 37.1) $1.14) $43.52) 37.2) $1.17) $36.29 37.8) $0.96) $52.90 35.5 $1.49) $53. 40 35.6 $1.50 
1956: 36.5 1.24) 45.51) 36.7) 1.24) 46.49) 36.9 1. 26) 39. 82 36. 2 1.10} 57.02 35. 2 1.62) 55.62 35. 2 1.58 
35. 9) 1.24) 43.77) 35.3) 1.24) 47.00 37.3 1.26; 41.58 36.8 1.13) 54.7 34.4 1.59) 55.36 34.6 1.60 
36.1 1.24; 44.39) 35.8 S 24 47.10 36.8 1.28} 39.93 36.3 1.10) 54.24 33.9 1.60 51.46 33. 2 1. 55 
35.9! 1.25) 44.89) 36.2) 1.24) 46.75 37.1 1.26) 39.96 36. 0 1.11} 57.40 35.0 1.64 53.48 34.5 1. 55 
36.8) 1.25) 46.13 37.2; 1.24) 46.34 36. 2 1.28) 40.32 36.0; 1 12} 59. 26 35.7 1.66) 57.16 35.5 1.61 
36.7; 1.26) 47. 87) 37. 4) 1.28) 45.09 35. 5 1.27; 40.93 35.9 1.14) 56.45 33.8 1.67| 54.76 33.8 1. 62 
36.7; 1.27; 48.63) 37.7) 1.29) 46.44) 36.0 1.29; 40.71 35.4 1.15) 57.44 34.6 1.66, 55.55 34.5 1.61 
35.8) 1.28) 48.49) 37.3) 1.30, 45.54) 35.3 1. 29 7.15 32.3 1.15) 56.54 34.9 1.62, 55.97 35. 2 1. 59 
35. 9} 1.28} 47.32) 36.4) 1.30) 48. 10; 37.0 1.30) 40.72 35.1 1.16; 58.38 35. 6 1.64, 57.28 35.8 1.60 
1957: 35. 5 1.28) 46.445 36.0, 1.29) 47. 84) 36.8 1.30) 40. 47 34.3 1.18) 58.27 35.1 1.66, 55.49 34.9 1. 59 
36.5) 1.27) 46.21 36.1; 1.28) 48.36) 37.2 1.30} 45.40 38.8 1.17; 58.74 35. 6 1.65, 55.62 35. 2 1. 58 
36.5) 1.28) 46.18 35.8 1.29! 48 73| 7.2 1.31) 42.60 35. 8 1.19! 59.43 35.8 1.66) 57.80 35.9 1.61 
36.0) 1.27) 44.67 34.9 1.28) 47.55) 36.3 1.31, 42.60 36.1 1.18; 57.70 35.4 1.63 59.01 36. 2 1. 63 
36. 3 1.27 5. 57 35.6 1.28 46.67 35.9 1.30 42.34 36.5 1.16) 57.35 35.4 1.62 58.38 35.6 1. 64 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Con. 
| Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg Avg. | Avg Avg. | Avg. 
| wkly.| wkly.| hriy. | wkly.| wkly.| brly. | Wkly. | wkly.| hrly. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| brly. | wkly. | wkly.| brly. 
| earn- | hours | earn- | earn- hours | earn- | earn- hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- 
|} ings | ings ings ings | ings | ings | ings | | ings | ings ings | ings | ings 
Year and month Manufacturing—Continued 
| Apparel and other finished textile products—Continued 
Women’s suits, coats, Women’s and cbil- Underwear and nicht- Corsets and allied eo 
Household apparel and skirts dren’s undergarments! wear, except corsets garments Millinery 
1955: Average $40 52 36.5) $1.11 $64. 27 33 3, $1.93) $44.77 36.7| $1.22 $42.44 36.9) $1.15 36.4 $1.34) $56.99 36.3) $1.57 
1956: A verage-.____- 44. 76 36.1 124 68.14 33.9 2.01; 47.55 36.3 1.31) 45.50 36.4 1. 25 3A. 2 1.43 61.85 36.6 1. 69 
44. 98 35.7 126 60.29 31.4 192 45 98 35. 1 1.31 43. 38 34.7 1. 25 35.9 1.43 515 31.4 1. 64 
SS sient 43. 72 34.7 12 66.92 33.8 198 46.24 35. 3 1.31 43.75 35 0 1. 25 35.8 1.44 53.94 32.3 1. 67 
rae 43. 88 35.1 1.25) 73.03 35. 8 204 46.41 35.7 130 44.63 35.7 1. 25 35.7 1.42, 61.75 35.9 1. 72 
August : 45 11 35.8 126 73.19 35. 7 2.05) 47.68 36.4 1.31, 46.12 36.6 1 2 36. 1 1.43) 43.13 37.8 1. 67 
September_...| 43 56 34.3 1.27 68 13 32.6 2.09 49.08 36.9 133 47.62 37.2 1. 28 36. 2 144 66 61 38.5 1. 73 
October 44.58 35.1 1.27, 69.63 33.8 2.06 50.49 7.4 1.35, 49.14 7.8 1.30 36. 6 1.45 67.20 39.3 1.71 
November _ _- 45 97 36.2 1.27; 65.27 32.8 199 49.48 37.2 1.33, 48 00 37.5 1. 28 36. 5 1.45 56.95 33.9 1. 68 
Decem her. _- 47 74 37.3 128 68.74 34.2 2.01, 48.81 36.7 1.33, 46.74 36.8 1.27 36.5 1.45 61.03 35.9 1.70 
1957: January 46 08 36 0 1.28 70. 52 344 2.05; 48. 28 36.3 1.33) 45. 86 36.4 1. % 36. 2 1.46 63.00 36.0 1.75 
February | 46.83 36.3 1.29, 70 45 34.2 2.06 49.21 37.0 1.33 47.50 7.4 1, 27 36. 3 1.45 69.27 38. 7 1.79 
March 48 23 37.1; 1.30; 68.68 33.5 2.05 49.45 36.9 1.34, 47.62 37. 2 1, 28 36. 2 1.46 72.98 40.1 1,82 
April ... 48.10 37.0 1.30; 59.87 30.7 1.95) 47.70 35.6 1.34 5.95 35.9 LB 35.1 1.47 57.62 34.3 1. 68 
May.. 48.10 37.0 1.30, 62.08 32.0 1.94, 47.93 35.5 1.35 45.92 35.6 1.29 35. 2 1.47 49.90 30.8 1, 62 
' 
| . . ° 
’  — — hori | Curtains, draperies, 
Children’s outerwear | oon a and we Tertile bags Canvas products 
| | | | 
1955: Average-.-__- $45. 38 87.2) $1.22) $45.63) 37.1) $1.23) $51.32 38.3 $1.34) $45.7: 38.1, $1.20) $53.65 38.6 $ 39.4 $1.36 
1956: Average-.--_- 48.31 3A. 6 1.32) 49.71) 37.1 134 53. 53 37.7 142 46.98 36.7 1.28; 57.28 39.5 39.2 1. 42 
May. 47 16 36.0 1.31) 48.64) 363 1.34, 51.52 35.8 140 44.80 35.0 1.28; 55. 54 38.3 39.3 1. 42 
June. ...- 48 71 36. 9 1.32) 48.68) 36.6 1.33) 52.17 37 0 141) 45.44 35.5 LB 5.8 38.5 40.0 1. 43 
ae 49 18 36.7 1.34; 49.08! 36.9 1.33) 52.82 37.2 1.42, 45.67 35.4 1.29} 57.92 39.4 40.3 1. 43 
August..___- 49 45 36.9 1.34 50.86) 37.4 136 653.16 37. 7) 1.41 48.38 37.5 1.29) 58 90 39.8 39.4 1.43 
September 48. 33 35.8 1.35) 51.24) 37.4 1.37) 54.10 38.1 1.42) 48.64 38.0 1.28; 59.05 39.9 38. 6 1, 42 
October __._- 49. 58 37.0 1.34} 52. 30) 7.9 1.38) 56.12 38.7 145 5.31 39.0 1.29) 58.95 40.1 38.9 1. 45 
November. 48. 94 36.8 1.33) 50.37 36.5 1.38, 56.30 38.3 1.47 48.62 7.4 1.30) 57.09 39.1 38.4 1, 42 
December 49.14) 36.4 1.35) 5115 36.8 1.39 7. 22 38.4 1.49 48.10 37.0 130 59.64 40.3 39. 2 1. 43 
1957: January-__-__- 50. 55 36.9 1.37) 49.23 36. 2 1.36 55.35 7.4 1.48 47.45 5 1.30) 58.07 39.5 39.3 1.45 
February 51.27; 37.7 1.36, 49.73 36.3 1.3 55. 86 38.0 1.47 48.86 1.31) 59.35 40.1 38.6 1.43 
. 50.86; 37.4 1.36) 49.27, 35.7 13 - 1.47; 49.52 1.31; 57.72 39.0 39. 2 1, 43 
April 48 28) 36.3 1.33) 48.37 34.8 1. 3 37.1 1.47) 48.86 1.31) 56 38.6 39.4 1,43 
May....- 49. 28 36.5 1.35) 48.16 34.4 1 37.3 1.48 46.64 1.31 38.2 40.1 1. 46 
Lumber and wood products (except furniture) 
i ‘ : ; | Millwork, plywood, 
poses fn. me ag Sawmills and plan- | Sewn ond planing mille, general —__| and prefabricated 
cept furniture) ing mills § ae S structural wood 
United States South West products § 
| | | | 
1955: Average....... 83 41.0) $1.68) $69. m5) 41.4) $1. 68, $70. 38 41.4) $1 70) S46 7 7| $1.07) $88. 43 39.3) $2.25) $73 onl 41.8 $1.77 
1956: Average.._-_- 70.93} 40.3) 1.76) 71.51) 40.4) 1.77| 72.54! 40.3) 1.80) 49.09) 41.6) 1.18) 90.87 390) 233 74.30) 40.6 183 
May......-- -| 71.38) 40.1) 1.78) 7245) 40.7/ 1.78) 73.67) 40.7) 1 81 49 86) 41.9) 1.19) 9220) 394) 234) 7412) 405) 183 
--| 73.31} 40. 5) 1.81; 7462) 410 1.82) 76.04 41.1 1.85] 49.68) 41.4 1.20) 95.99 40.5 2.37; 75.26) 40.9 1.84 
72 40.2) 1.80) 73.35) 40.3) 1. 2| 74.15) 40.3) 1.84] 49.68] 41.4) 1.20/ 925i 392) 236] 7434) 404) 1.84 
41.5) 1.81) 7480) 41.1 1.82) 76.22 41.2 1 85) 50. 52 42.1 1.20) 95.51 40.3 2.37; 75. 26 40.9 1. 84 
40.9 1.81) 73 71) 40.5 1.82) 74.93 40.5 1.85) 50 52| 2.1 1.20; 92.90 39.2 2.37; 74.70 40.6 1 84 
40.8 1.79) 72.90 40.5 1.80) 74.12 40.5 1.83) 8.16) 41.8 120, 91.73 39.2 234, 73.75 40.3 183 
40.0 1.77) 71.20 40.0 1. 78) 72. 22 39.9} 1.81) 49.80) 41.5 1.20) 90 64 38.9 2.33) 73.02 39.9 1.83 
39.8 1.74; 69.13 39.5 1.75) 69.95 39. 3) 1.78) 49.56) 41.3 1.20) 86.16 7.3 2.31) 75.11 40.6 1. 85 
1957: 39.1 1 72) 66. 95 38.7 1.73 67.94 38.6 1.76) 48.00 40.0 1.20) 84.04 36.7 2.29) 73.63 39.8 1.85 
39.6 1.73} 68. 21 39.2 1.74, 69.21 39.1 1.77) 48.12 40.1 1.20} 86.18 37.8 2.28; 74.00 400 1.85 
39.7 1.77| 69.74 39.4 1.77; 70.53 39.4 1.79) 48. 52 40.1 1.21) 87.78 38.5 2.28; 71.97 38.9 1.85 
40.0 1.80) 70.67 39.7 1.78) 71.86 39.7 1.81) 48.64) 40.2 1.21} 89.31 39.0 2.29) 74.40 40.0 1. 86 
40.3 1.82} 71.42 39.9 1.79) 72.62 39.9 1.82) 49.65 40.7 1.22; 89.63 38.8 2.31) 76.33 40.6 1.88 
Weeden 6 o | —— Furniture and fixtures 
; | " i s en bores, other | Miscellaneous wood apnea 
Millwork } Plywood Wooden containers | than cigar products Total: Furniture and 
| | xtures 
| | | | | } cs 
1955: Average......- $72. 56 41.7) $1. | $78 37| 43.3) $1.81) $52. 48) 41.0) $1.28) $53.12 41.5) $1. 28) $57. 82 41.6 $1.39) $67.07 41.4 $1.62 
1956: Average---_---- 72.90 40.5 1.80) 76.22) 41.2) 1.85) 56.71) 408 1.39} 56.58 41.0 1.38) 60.15 41.2 1.46; 68 95 40.8 1.69 
May 73. 44 40.8 1. 80) 75. 36 40.3 1.87) 57.26 40.9 1.40| 56.71 40.8 1.39] 59.45 41.0 1.45) 66.47 39.8 1. 67 
74.75, 41.3) 1.81) 75.52} 40.6) 1.86] 57.53, 40.8, 1.41] 57.26, 40.9 1.40| 6.30 413 146 6811 40.3) 169 
--| 73.53 40.4 1.82} 74.52) 40.5 1.84) 57.53 40.8 1.41) 57.40 41.0 1.40) 60.53 40.9 1.48) 67.54 40.2 1 68 
[ae | 74.44 40.9 1.82) 75.99) 41.3 1.84) 57.92 40. 5) 1.43} 57.11 40.5 1.41) 0.27 41.0 1.47; 69.87 41.1 1.70 
September_...| 74 70 40.6 1.84) 74.85) 40.9 1.83} 57.92 40. 5) 1.43) 57.94 40.8 1.42) 61.57 41.6 1.48) 71.04 41.3 1.72 
ctober_..... | 73.35 40.3 1.82) 73.71) 40.5 1.82) 58. 50 41.2 1.42); 57.95 41.1 1.41, 61.80 41.2 150) 71.97 41.6 1.73 
November | 72.98 40.1 1.82) 73.02) 39. 9) 1.83) 56.14 40.1 1.40) 56.03 40.6 1.38) 61.39 412 1.49 69.66 0. 5 1, 72 
December 73. 93 40.4 1.83) 75.67 40.9 1.85) 57.53 40.8 1.41) 56.30 40.5 1.39, 61.39 41.2 1.49) 71.45 41.3 1.73 
1957: January -.----- 72. 65 39.7 1.83) 74 37 40. 2 1.85) 55.72 39.8 1.40) 55.18 39.7 1.39) 60.05 40 3 1.49 68 46 39.8 1.72 
February | 72. 86 39.6 1.84) 76.07 40.9 1.86) 55.30 39.5 1.40) 55.04 39.6 1.39) 60.94 40.9 1.49) 69.55 40.2 1.73 
March... | 72.48 39.5 1.84 71.23 38.5 1.85) 56.00 40.0 1.40; 55.88 40.2 1.39 61.50 41.0 1.50) 69.55 40. 2 1.73 
April 73. 63 39.8 1.85) 76.11 40.7 1.87) 56.82 40.3 1.41) 56.42 40.3 1.40, 61.76 40.9 51! 68.28 39.7 1.72 
May. 75. 52 40.6 1.86) 77.71 40.9 1.90) 57.08 40.2 1.42) 56.82 40.3 1.41! 61.56 40.5 1.52} 67.82 39.2 1.73 





See footnotes and end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Con. 


| | | } 
| Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. 

















































































































Avg. | Avg. | 
wkly. | wkly.| briy. | wkly. | wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. | wkly.) wkly.| brly. | wkly. wkly.) briy. | wkly.| wkly.| brly. 
earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours| earn- | earn- | hours} earn- | earn- | hours| earn- | earn- | hours, earn- | earn- hours | earn- 
ings ings | ings ings ings | ings ings | | ings | ings | ings | ings | ings 
' i ' 
; . ing—Con > 
Veer ded went Manufacturing ontinued 
Furniture and fixtures 
| ' 
| Wood household | . | Office, publie- 
| - Wood household Mattresses and | : 1 om ‘ 
Household furniture § urniture (ercept A ; building, and Wood office furnitur 
f upholstered) P furniture, upholstered bedsprings professional fice fi ad 
j furniture § 
| | | | | | | 
$64.17 41.4 $1. ss $58. a8 42.2) $1.38, $69.19 40.7) $1.70) $71.58 40.9 $1.75) $75.78 42.1 $1.80) $65.10 42.0) $1.55 
65. 77 40.6 1. 6 59. 2 414 1.43) 71.82 39.9 1.80} 72 10 39 4 1.83; 79. 42 41.8 1.90) 71.21 42.9 1. 66 
63. 04 39. 4 1. & 58. Er 40.8 1.43) 67.82 38.1 1.78, 66.( 37.1 1.78; 77.83 414 1.88 71.45 43.3 1. 65 
64.08 39.8 1.61 57.63 40.3 1.43 68.74 38.4 1.79} 72. 62 39.9 1.82) 78.96 42.0 1.88} 71.28 43. 2 1. 65 
63. 68: 39.8 1.60} 57.79 40.7 1.42, 66.55 37.6 1.77) 72.36 40.2 1.89) 78.66 41.4 1.90) 67.39 41.6 1. 62 
66.10, 40.8 1.62) 59.06 41.3 1.43 71.06 39.7 1.79) 76.13 41.6 1.83, 80.41 2.1 1.91; 70.7! 42.9 1. 65 
67. 90 41.4 1 60. 61 41.8 1.45) 74.80) 411 1.82) 77.19 41. 5) 1.86) 77.71 40.9 1.90) 71.31 42.7 1. 67 
68. 64 41.6 1.65) 61.76 42.3 1.46) 75.95 41.5 1.83} 75.92 40.6; 1.87) 80.83 42.1 1.92) 69.76 42.8 1.63 
November... 66.42, 40.5 1.64, 60.15) 41.2) 1.46) 74 62 41.0 1.82} 71.81 38.4 1.87) 79.52 41.2 1.93) 4 83 41.0 1.63 
December-.---. 68. 56. 41.3 1.66 61.45 418 1.47| 77.93 41.9 1.86) 73.68 39.4 1.87} 82.91 42.3 1.96 70. 46 2.7 1.65 
1957: January. -.--.-- 64. 78 39.5 1.64) 58.84 40.3 1.46 68.58 38.1 1.80} 72.94 38.8 1.88 78.55 40.7 1.93) 67. 20 2.0 1.60 
February-_.-.- 66. 00 49.0 1.65) 58.98 40.4 1. 46) 72. 86 39.6 1.84) 73.32 39.0 1.88) 79.13 41.0 1.93 67.62 42.0 1.61 
March... ....- 66. 40 40.0 1.66, 59. 39 40.4 I 47| 73.97; 40.2 1.84) 7161 38.5 1.86 79.73 41.1 1.94 65.83 41.4 1.59 
April __- Ka 65. 01 39.4 1.65 58.80) 40.0 1. 47] *71.92 39. 3) 1.83) 68.45 37.2 1.84) 77.78 40.3 1.93 64.06 40.8 1. 57 
cera scrade 64.02) 38.8) 1.65) 58.36) 39.7) 1.47] 67.33) 37.2) 1.81) 72.37) 38.7) 1.87) 77.79 40.1 1.94' 63.52) 40.2) 158 
Furniture and fixtures—Continued Paper and allied products 
| ; 
| ~ s, blinds, and 
| Partitions, shelving, — > ae Bren Total: Paper and Pulp, paper, and Paperboard con- 
Metal office furniture | lockers, and fixtures ep oy allied products aoaweee mills tainers and boxes § 
| | | 
1955: Average_....- $83. 98 42.2 $1.99) $80.78 40.8) $1.98 $65. 67 41.3) $1.50) $78. 69 43.0) $1.83 $85.04 44.3 $1.94 $73.85 2.2 $1.75 
1956: Average...._-- 86. 04 41.6 2.09) 84.05 41.0 2.05) 66. 42 40.5 1.64) 83.03 42.8 1.94 91.05 44.2 2.06, 76.13 41.6 1.8 
SES 85. 90 41.7 2.06; 83.03 40.7) 2.04 65.36 40.1 1.63} 80.79 42.3 he 91 88. 68 43.9 2.02, 74 44 40.9 1. 82 
| EN 86. 32 41.7 2.07) 85. 28 41.6 2.05 46.02 40.5 1.63) 82.41 42.7 1.93 90.61 44.2 2.05 74.98 41.2 1. 82 
Se ienatcahecenl 85. 69 41.0 2.09 84.05 41.0 2.05 ~: % 40.9 1.62) 84. 28 43.0 1% 93.21 44.6 2. 09 41.1 1.84 
August._._..... 85. 28 41.0 2.08 88 62 42.2 2.10 66.lo 40.6, 1.63) 83. 50 42.6 1% 92.19 43.9 2.10 41.5 1.85 
September....| 80. 94 39.1 2.07; 87.15 41.5 2.10) 66.90 20.3 1.66) 84.7 43.0 1.97, 93.05 44.1 2 42.3 1.86 
October. -.... &9. 88 42.0 2.14 7. 78 41.8 210 66.40 40.0; 1.66) 84.94 42.9 1.98 93.28 44.0 2. 42.4 1. 86 
November 88.81; 415 2.14) 84.45 49.65 208 64.91 39.1) 1.66) 84.55 42.7 1.98 92.86 43.0 2 32.1 1. 86 
December-_.--- 92. 43 42.4 2.18 85.70 41.2 2.08) 68.11 40.3 1.60] 85.57 43.0 1.99 94.15 44.2 2. 2% 1. 87 
1957: January-_------ 7. 72 40.8 2.15 86. 32 41.3 2.09 65.40 39.4 1.66) 8418 42.3 1.99; 93.07 43.9 2 40.9 1. 87 
February....-- 86.86; 40.4) 215) 84.66) 40.9) 2.07) 66.53) 39.6) 1.68! 8460) 423 200 93.08 437) 2 41.0 1.89 
March...-.-.-- 86. 65 40.3 2.15 85. 69: 41.0 2.09; 67.77 40.1 1.69) 84. 6 2.3 2.00 92.66 43.5 2 41.2 1.90 
A pril eb ke 84.10 39.3 2.14 84.23 40.3 2.09 68.04 40.5 1.68! 84.20 42.1 2.00' 92.44 43.4 2 40.9 1.90 
| ee 84.07; 39.1 2.15) 85. 44 40.3 2.12; 67.26 39.8 1.69} 84.00 42 0 2.00; 92.23 43.3 2. 40. 1.91 
Paper and allied products—Continued Printi ng, publishing, and allie 
' - Total: Printing, | | 
Fiher cans, tubes, | Other paper and Svea nat Rees > | besitatteatl 
Paperboard bores ports cette allied products P ied lis induct ~ Newspapers | Periodicals 
| | | 
1955: Average._____. $73.60) 42. 3) $1. 74) $77.30} 40.9) $1.89) $69.97) 41.4) $1.69] $91.42, 38.9) $2.35 | $06, 65| 36.2) $2.67] $92.97; 39.9) $2.33 
1956: 75. 89! 41.7 1.82) 79.37 0.7 1. 95 41.2 1.77} 94.28 38.8 2.43) 99. 64 36. 1 2.7 96. 16 39.9 2. 41 
73. 62 9 1.80) 79. 7| 40.7 1.95 40.7 1.75) 93. 65 38.7) 2.42) 100.55 36. 3 2. 94.17 39.4 2. 39 
74. 75 41.3 1.81] 77.97 40.4 1. 93 41.0 1.77} 93.80 38.6) 2.43) 101.00 36.2 2. 96. SO 40.0 2. 42 
_.| 75.76 41.4 1.83) 75.66) 39.2 1. 93 3. 8 41. 5) 1.78} 93.80 38. 6 2.43} 98.73 35.9 2.75} 95. 60 40.0 2. 39 
76. 54 41.6 1.84) 77.95) 40.6 1.92) 73.16 41.1) 1.78} 94. 28 38.8 2.43) 99.08) 35.9 2. 76) 100. 77 41.3 2.44 
September...-| 78.63) 42.5) 1.85] 79.38} 40.5) 1.96] 73.93) 41.3) 1.79) 95.94) 39.0) 2.46) 100.24) 35.8) 2.80] 102.41; 40.8) 2.51 
October._..._- 78.63, 42.5| 1.85) 81.36) 41.3) 1.97) 74.21] 41.0} 1.81] 95.80} 39.1) 2.45/ 101.36) 36.2) 2.80] 102.56, 40.7) 2.52 
November_.__| 77. 65 42.2 1.84) 83. 42 41.5} 2.01) 74.57) 41.2} 1.81] 9457) 386 2. 45) 102. 28 36. 4 2.81) 96.92 39.4 2. 46 
December. ____ 77. 89 42.1 1.85} 82.61 41.1 2.01; 75.35 41.4 1.82] 96.19 39. 1 2.46] 103.21] 366 2.82} 93.30 39.7 2.35 
1957: January._.___. 76. 45 41.1 1.86) 78.21) 39.3 1. 99} 74. 48 40.7; 1.83) 94.22) 38.3 2.46} 97.86 35. 2 2.78} 95 68 39.7 2. 41 
February....- 76.86) 41.1) 1.87) 81.20) 40.2) 2.02) 75.03) 41.0) 1.83) 95.48) 38.5) 248] 98.84) 35.3) 2.80) 99.60) 40.0) 2.49 
March.._____ 77.64, 41.3] 1.88] 81.61) 40.2) 2.03) 74.85) 40.9) 1.83] 96.61] 388) 2.49) 99.76 35.5) 2981] 99.75! 39.9 250 
[_ =a 77. 08 41.0 1.88} 82.42 40.4 2.04) 75.07 40.8 1.84} 95.87 38.5 2.49) 101.03 35.7 2.83) 101.¢ 39.8 2. 54 
May.......-- 76.92) 40.71 1.89) 81.60) 40.0) 2.04) 74.48) 40.7/ 1.83) 96.64) 38.5) 2.51] 103.53) 36.2) 286) 96.08 38.9) 2.47 
Miscellaneous pub- 
Books | Commercial printing Lithographing Greeting cards . jeokbinding and | li ishir Shee _ 
1955: Average.._._-- $30.40} 40.0] $2.01) $90.23} 40.1) $2.25] $91.66] 40.2} $2.28] $56.48} 38.3] $1.48] $70.00] 39.6, $1.77/$109.05| 39.8) $2.74 
1956: A verage..___-- 83. 84 40.5 2.07} 93.03 40.1 2.32) 94.16, 39.9 2.36) 61.44 38.4 1.60} 72.10 39. 4 1. 83} 109.09} 39.1 2.79 
eA 83. 63 40.4 2.07) 92.17 39.9) 2.31) 93.13 39. 8 2.34) 62.15 38. 6 1.61) 71.71 39.4 4. 82| 107. 5 38.7 2.78 
Sw 84. 45 40.6) 2.08) 91.25 39. 5 2.31) 94.80) 40.0 2.37) 60. 48 37.8 1 71. 16 39.1 1. 84) 108.03 39.0 2.77 
| See 83.81} 40.1) 2.09) 92.73] 39.8) 2.33) 96. 40.4; 2.39) 62.69) 38.7) 1.62) 71.71) 39.4) 1.82) 109. = 39.0; 2.80 
August........| 85. 48 40. 9) 2.09) 92. 57 39.9 2.32) 96.56) 40.4 2.39) 60. 36: 38. 2 1.58} 73.60) 40.0 1. 82) 110. 39.2 2.83 
September....| 85. 06) 40.7 2.09) 95.8. 40. 6 2.36) 98. 49 40.7 2.42) 60.10 37.8 1.59} 72.71 39.3 1.85) 110.94) 39.2 2. 83 
October __...-- 85. 69 41.0 2.09) 95.41 40.6) 2.35) 96.32) 40.3 2.39) 62.63 38.9 1.61) 73.84 39.7 4. 86) 107. 59 38.7 2.78 
November - - - S84. 44 40.4 2.09) 92.90 39.7 2.34) 92.75 39.3) 2.36) 63.76) 39.6 1.61) 72.54 39.0 1.86) 108.64) 38.8 2. 80 
ecemm ber... -. 84.66; 40.7) 2.08) 95.41) 40.6) 235) 94.41) 39.5) 2.30) 62.32) 38.0) 1.64) 74.61) 39.9) 1.87) 110.26) 39.1) 282 
1957: January-._.--- 82.74 39.4 2.10) 94.24 40.1 2.35! 93. 51 38. 8 2.41) 64.56 38. 2 1.69} 73.12 39.1 1. 87} 109. 06 38.4 2.34 
February-...-- 84. 80 40.0 2.12) 94.80 40.0 2.37; 95.35 39.4) 2.42) 65.15 38.1 1.71) 73.66 39. 6 1. 86) 112. 22 39.1 2. 87 
enone 85. 68 40.8 2.10) 96.39 40.5 2.38) 96. 87 39.7| 2.44) 64.77 38.1 1.7 74. 45 39.6 1. 88) 113. 18| 39.3 2. 88 
Bs EER 85. 26 40.6 2.10) 95.20 40.0; 2.38 95.50) 39.3 2.43) 64.98 38.0 1.71} 73.32) 39.0 1. 88; 109.52} 38.7 2.83 
po ES 85.441 40.31 2.12) 94.49! 39.7; 2.38) 96.78! 39.5) 2.45! 65.84 38.5 1.71' 72.94 38.8! 1.88 109.82) 38.4) 2.86 























See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Con. 
































Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. |] Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg 
wkly.| wkly.| hriy. | wkly.| wkly.| brly. | wkly.| wkly.| brly. | wkly.| wkly.| brly. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| brly 
earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours] earn- | earn- | hours| earn- | earn- | hours| earn- | earn- | hours| earn- | earn- | hours | earn- 
ings ings ings ings ings ings ings ings ings ings ings ings 
| | 
Year and month Manufacturing—Continued 
Chemicals and allied products 
| 
Total: Chemicals and| Industrial inorganic | Alkalies and chlorine Industrial organic Plastics, except syn- Synthetic rubber 
allied products chemicals § chemicals § thetic rubber 
be eos| | 




















$88. 41| 





| 
$97. 81) 






































1955: Average...... $82. 39 41.4) $1.99) $89. 98 40.9) $2.20! $87.67 40.4) $2. 17) $87. 33 41.0) $2.13 42.3) $2.09 41.8 $2.3 
1956: A verage._- j 87.14) 41.3) 2.11) 95,12) 41.0; 2.32) 93.20) 40.7) 2.29) 92.80) 41.1) 2.26) 93.88) 42.1) 2.23] 103.50) 41.4) 2.50 
ay 86. 32 41.3 2.09) 94. 30 41.0 2.30, 92.43 40.9 2.26; 92.25 41.0 2.25; 92.64, 423 2.19} 103. 00 41.6 2. 50 
87.77 41.4 2.12} 9471 41.0 2.31) 92.84 40.9 2.27) 93. 98 41.4 2.27) 95.02) 42.8 2. 22) 103. 41 41.2 2. 51 
87. 76 41.2 2.13} 94.42 40.7 2.32; 92.92 40.4 2.30) 93.71 41.1 2.28] 93.68 42.2 2. 22) 103. 75 41.5 2. 50 
A | 87.74 41.0 2.14) 95. 94 41.0 2.34) 95. 30 40.9 2. 33} 93. 02: 40.8 2 28| 95. 60) 42.3 2. 26) 108. 03 42.2 2. 56 
September | 88 60 41.4 2.14; 98.53 41.4 2.38; 95.94 41.0 2.34) 94.53 41.1} 2.30) 95.91 41.7 2. 30) 104. 90 41.3 2. 54 
October } &8 60 41.4 2.14) 97.17 41.0 2.37) 95.06; 40.8 2. 33) 93.89 41.0 2.29) 95. 57 42.1 2. 27| 107. 52 42.0 2. 56 
November 89 23 41.5 2.15} 97.00 41.1 2 36) 93. 96) 40.5 2.32) 94.76 41.2 2.30| 97.44 42.0 2. 32] 103. 57 41.1 2. 52 
Decem be 89. 86 41.6 2.16) 98. 12 41.4 2.37; 95. 94 41.0 2.34; 95. 40 41.3 2.31) 98.09 42.1 2. 33) 107. 33 41.6 2. 58 
1957: January --| 89 21 41.3 2.16; 96.93 40.9 2.37; 94.37 40.5 2.33) 94.04 41.1 2.31) 96. 56 41.8 2.31) 106. 30 41.2 2. 58 
February --| 8940) 41.2) 2.17) 97.34, 40.9) 238) 95.71) 40.9) 2.34) 94.89) 40.9) 2.32) 97.21 41.9' 2.32) 104.19 40.7) 256 
Marct R940, «41.2; 2.17) 97 51; 408 239 95.24) 40.7) 2.34) 95.06) 40.8) 2.33) 98.28) 42.0) 2.34) 104.86) 40.8) 2.57 
April 89 40 41.2 2.17] 97.99 41.0 2.39 95 65 40.7 2.35) 95.30 40.9 2.33; 97.86 42.0 2. 33) 103. 94 40. 6 2.56 
May 9.42 411) 220) 9809 40.7| 241 95.41) 406 235 96.12) 409 2 98.18 41.6 2.36) 105.93 40.9 259 
aes “ < MR, on WB ook ~ a SS) : 
Synthetic fibers Explosives Drugs and medicines | Soap, cleaning and | Soap and glycerin |Paints, pigments, and 
polishing preparations! | fillers * 
1955: Average $75. 36 40.3) $1.87) $81.40 40.1) $2.03) $75.07 40.8 $1.84) $85.07 40.9 $2.08) $91.88 40.3) $2.28) $84.18 42.3) $1.99 
J 77.81 39.9 1.95) 87.08 40.5 2.15) 78. 55 40.7 1.93, 90.64 41.2 2.20; 98.16 40.9) 2.4 86.11 1.6 2. 07 
77. 42 39.7 1.95) 86.27) 405 2.13, 77.93 40.8 1.91; 89 54 40.7 2.20) 97.85 40.6 2.41) 85.08 41.5 2. 05 
80. 40 40.4 1.99] 87.74 41.0 2.14, 78.34 40.8 1.92) 92 16 41.7 2.21) 100. 43 41.5 2.42) 85.70 41.6 2.06 
79 20 39.8 1.99} 86.18 39.9 2.16) 78. 57 40.5 1.94 91.49 414 2.21) 100.19 41.4 2.42) 86.43 41.6 2. 08 
77. 22 39.4 1.96} 86.62 40.1 2.16; 78.20 40.1) 1.95) 91.08 41.4 2.20) 98.88 41.2 2.40) 87. 57 41.9 2. 09 
79.19 40. 2 1.97] 89.57) 40.9 2.19} 79.17 40.6 1.95; 91.72 41.5 2.21; 99.12 41.3 2. 4 87. 36 41.6 2.10 
78. 20 39.9 1.96} 8&9. 38 41.0 2.18 79.98) 40.6 1.97; 90.61 41.0 2.21; 98.33 40.8 2 41] 87. 99 41.7) 2.11 
7k O9 40.3 1.96] 91.30 41.5, 2.20, 80.78) 40.8) 1.98 91.45 41.1 2.23; 99.39 40.9 2.43) 87.35 41.4 2.11 
74. 38 40.5 1. OF 91. 96 41.8 2.20, 81.19) 40.8 1.99} 92.93 41. 3) 2. 25; 100. 28 41.1 2.44) 88.18 41.4 2.13 
79.79 40.5 1.97} 91.05 41.2 2.21; 81.60 40.8 2.00) 94.16 41.3 2. 28} 102. 92 41.5 2.48; 87.54 41.1 2.13 
80 00 40.2 1.99} 91.24 41.1 2.22) 82.00 41.0 2.00 93.94 41.2 2. 28; 101. 93 41.1 2.48} 87.53 40.9 2.14 
79 #0 40.0 1.99} 92 29 41 2 2.24; 82.01 40.8 2.0 95 04 415 2.29) 102. 84 41.3 2.49) 87.31 40.8 2.14 
80 80 40 4 2.00) 92 25 41.0 2.25 81.61 40.4 2.02) 94 30 41.0 2.30 102 66 40.9 2.51; 88. 78 41.1 2.16 
81.41 40.3 2.02} 94. 21 41.5 2.27; 81.41 40.3 2.02; 94.66 40.8 2.32, 103. 48 40.9 2. 53) 88.97 41.0 2.17 
' 
| 
Paints, varnishes, Gum and wood | Fertilizers lVeget ible and anim Vegetable oils | Animal oils and fate 
lacquers, and enamels chemicals | | oils and fats § 
92 ie 
42.2) $1.95) $71.98 43.1) $1.67) $63.90) 42.6) $1.50) $71.14) 45.6) $1.56) $65.07 45.5) $1.43) $81.17 45.6 $1.78 
41.4 2.03} 75. 33 42.8 1.76) 67.68 42.3 1) 74 42 45.1 1.65) 67.95 45.0 1.51) 85. 43 45.2 1.89 
41.2 2.01) 75.95 43.4 1.75) 70 36) 43.7 1.61; 74.90 43.8 1.71| 67. 62 42.8 1.58] 84.79 45. 1) 1. 88 
41.4 2.01) 77.5 43.3 1.79} 70.13 42.5 1.65) 76.65 43 8 1.75| 69.37 42.3 1.64) 85.27 45.6 1. 87 
41.4 2.02] 77.70 43.9 1.77} 69.30) 42.0 1.65) 77.53 44.3 1.75) 70. 36 29 1.64) 86.67 46.1 1. 88 
41.5 2.04) 76.68) 426 1.80) 65.04) 39.9 75. 69 43.5 1.74] 6810) 423 1.61] 8&5 05 45.0 1.89 
41.5 2. OF 77.15 43.1 1.79) 67.82 41.1 1. 65} 74.68 46.1 1.62) 67.89 46.5 1. 4 85. 81 45.4 1. 89 
41.7 2.07| 77.15) 43.1 1.79) 68.39 41.7) 1.64) 75 96 46.6 1.63} 70.74 47.8 1.48} 85. 25 44.4 1.92 
5. 70 41.4 2.07] 76.01) 427 178; 68 81 41.7) 1.65; 75.82 46.8 1.62) 69.97 47.6 1.47| 87.17 45.4 1. 92 
December ....| 86 11 41.4 2.08} 7608) 42.5) 1.79} 70.72 42.6) 1.66 75.33 46.5 1. 62! ‘69. 24 47.1 1 47] 85. 54 45.5 1. 88 
1957: January .....- | 85 28 41.0 208} 77.25 43.4 1.78} 70.22 42. 3) 1.66) 75.24 45.6 1.65) 69. 60 46.4 1. & 84. BE 44.2 1. 92 
February .-| 85 69 41.0 2. OF 76.32; 424 1.80} 69.63 42.2 1.65, 75.10 44.7 1.68) 68 40 45.3 1.51] 85.89 43. 6 1.97 
March........| 85.96 40.7 20 75. 60 42.0 1.80] 70.91} 43.5) 1.63) 78.64 44.3 1.73; 69.26 444 1. 56) 87.32 44.1 1, 98 
April | 86 93 41.2 2.11) 77.35 42.5 1.82; 70.63 43.6 1.62; 76.74 43.6 1.76, 69.17 43.5 1.59) 87.60 43.8 2.00 
May |_ 87 13 41.1 2.12) 79.67 43.3 1.84) 75.04 44.4 1.69, 78.12 43.4 1.80) 70.79 42.9 1.65; 87.32 44.1 1.98 
| Chemicals and allied products—Continued Products of petroleum and coal 
Miscellaneous chem-| Essential oils, per- Compressed and Total: Products of | Petroleum refining Coke,otherpetroleum, 
icals § | fumes, cosmetics | liquefied gases petroleum and coal and coal products 
| | 
1955: Average _.....-. $75. 48 40.8) $1.85) $63.18 39.0, $1.62) $87.72 43.0; $2.04) $97.00 41.1) $2. 36)$100. 37 40.8 $2.46) $86. 31 41.9) $2.06 
1956: Average.....-- 8). 38 40.8 1.97) 66.47 39.1 1.70 90.09, 42.1) 2.14) 104 39 41.1 2. 54) 108. 39 40.9 2.65; 91.32 41.7 2.19 
ee 79 37; 40.7) 1.95) 66.13) 38.9) 1.70) 89.68) 42.3) 2:12) 102.97) 40.7) 2.53) 107.73) 40.5) 2.66) 8817) 41.2) 214 
June..........]| 79.58) 406) 1.96 6439) 381 1.69} 90.95] 42.5) 2.14] 104.81) 41.1) 2.55] 108.67, 40.7) 267! 92.00) 422) 218 
ee 79. 79 40.5 1.97) 65.11 38. 3) 1.70; 89.88, 42.0) 2.14) 107 O01 41.8 2. 56; 111. 22 41.5 2.68} 92.67 43.1 2.15 
, ee 79. 58 40.6 1.96) 65. 86 39. 2) 1.68} 89.45) 41.8} 2.14] 103.89) 40.9} 2.54) 107.73 40.5 2.66) 92.42 42.2 2.19 
September....| 81.19} 40.8} 1.99] 66.13] 38.9] 1.70) 92.23] 425] 2.17] 108.00) 41.7] 2.59] 111.78) 41.4) 2.70) 96.48) 425) 227 
October....... 81. 20 40.6 2.00) 67.09 39.7) 1.69) 91. 54 41.8 2.19) 104. 86 40.8 2. 57; 108. 14 40.5 2.67| 93.83 41.7 2. 25 
November_...| 82.81) 41.2 2.01) 68.97 40.1} 1.72) 9435 42.5 2. 22) 105. 11] 40.9} 2.57) 109. 20 40.9 2.67) 91.98 40.7 2. 26 
December.....| 83.84) 41.3) 2.03) 70.93) 40.3) 1.76) 94.13) 42.4) 2.22] 105.37, 41.0) 2.57) 109.74) 41.1) 2.67) 91.53) 40.5) 2.26 
1957: January -..... 82.42; 40.4) 2 04) 66. 99 38 5) 1.74) 94.08 42 9} 2. 24) 106.45) 41.1 2. 59) 110. 68 41.3 2.68) 93. 38 40.6) 2. 30 
February... 83.03) 40.9) 2.03) 67.25 39. 1) 1.72) 95 18) 42.3 2. 24) 104. 45 40.8 2. 56) 107. 86 40.7 2.65) 93.52) 41.2) 2.27 
March. ......-. 83.23} 40.8) 2.04) 68.03 39.1 1.74) 94.50 42 0) 2.25) 104. 60 40.7 2. 57) 108. 26 40.7 2. 66) 92. 57 40. 6 2. 28 
April. 83 03 40.7 2.04 68 78 39.3 1.75, 95. 37 42 2) 2. 26) 106. 71 41.2 2.59 110.95 41.4 2.68) 92.57 40. 6 2.23 
eee &3 43 40.5 2.06 68 46 38 9 1.76 95.04 41.5 2 29) 107.01) 41.0 2.61 110.70 41.0 270) 94 30 41.0 2. 30 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Con. 































































































































































































Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. | wkly.| hriy. | wkly. | wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| brly. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| brly. | wkly. | wkly. | brly. 
earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings ings ings | ings | ings 
' 
Year and month Manufacturing—Continued 
Rubber products | Leather and leather products 
| 
Total: Rubber Tires and inner Rubber footwear |Otherrubber products} Total: Leather and Leather: tanned, 
products Ss | leather products curried, and finished 
l 
1955: Average....... $87.15 41.7) $2.09/$101. 09 41.6) $2.43) $70.70 40.4; $1.75) $78 35| 41.9) $1.87) $53 ol 7. ol $1 al $72. 40 40.0; $1.81 
1956: Average_. 7. 23 40.2 2.17} 100. 95 39.9 2.453) 71. 89) 39. 5 1.82) 78.96) 40.7 1.94) 56 02| 37.6) 1 49) 74.24) 39.7 1.87 
_ sae -| 85.79) 39.9 2.15) 99. 65 39.7 2.51) 72 25 39.7 1.82) 76.99 40.1 1.92) 54.75 36.5} 1.50) 738 39.7 1. 86 
| Sees 39.6 2.14; 98 25 39 3 2.50) 70.53 39.4 1.79} 7602) 39.8) 1.91) 55.95) 373) 1 30 73.87; 39.5) 1.87 
See 85.75} 397| 216) 9814) 39.1) 251] 71.28) 39.6) 1.80) 77.78} 403] 1.93} 56.62) 380) 1.49} 73.49} 39.3] 1.87 
August... 87.23; 40.2) 2.17| 101.20) 40.0) 2.53) 7035) 39.3} 1°79) 78.76] 40.6; 1.94) 56 40] 37.6 1. 50) 7 26, 395) 1.88 
September....| 89. 10 40 5 2.20) 102. 51 40. 2 2.55) 71.7 39.4 1 82) 81.18) 410 1.98) 55.72) 349 1 51) 75 03; 397 1.89 
October_...... 89. 98 40.9 2.20) 102. 66 40.1 2.56) 71.71 39.4 1.82) 8298) 417 1.99] 55.72) 369 1.51} 74 &6 39.4 1.90 
November....| 87.89} 405) 217] 103.53) 40.6] 2.55) 71.55] 39.1) 1.83) 79.98} 40.6) 1 97| 56.09) 36.9) 1.52) 75.64) 39.6) 1.91 
December.....| 92. 74 41.4 2 24) 109. 25 41.7 2.62) 73. 26 39.6 1.85) 82.59) 41.5 1.99) 57.30) 37.7 1.52) 76.42) 39. 8} 1.92 
1957: January _.....- 91. 21 40.9) 2.23) 107.64) 41.4) 2.60) 71.76) 39.0) 1.84) 81.39) 40.9) 1.99) 57 76) 38.0) 1.52) 75.65) 39 4) 1.92 
February __.... 90. 80) 40.9 2. 22) 106.19 41.0 2.59} 72.10 39.4; 1.83) 81.18 41.0) 1.98) 5860) 383) 1 53) 75. 65 39.4; 1.92 
March........} 89. 28) 40.4 2.21; 102 40) 40.0 2 56) 72.68 39.5) 1.84 8119) 408 19 58 52) 380 1.54] 75 26 39 2) 1.92 
Eber 7. 60) 40.0 2.19 103.46, 40.1 2.58, 70.64) 38.6 1.83, 79.60 402 1.98, 56.83 36.9 154, 76.43 39.6 1.93 
| beg: 89. 02) 40.1 2.22) 103. at 40.4 2 " 71. a 39 3 1 = 79.60, 4 00) 1.99 55.90 363 154 75.27 29.0 1. 93 
i | i i ' I | | { 
Leather and leather products—Continued 
| 
Industrial leather Boot and shoe cut Footwear (except | Luggage Handbags and small | Gloves and miscel- 
belting and packing stock and findings rubber) leather goods laneous leather goods 
1955: Average ______ $71.81 | 40.8) $1.76) $51.95) 38.2) $1.36) $49.98) 37.3) $1.34] $60.28) 39 4! $1.53) $48 s1| 38. 2| $1. 27| $46 sal 37 1 $1. 25 
1956: Average ...... 72. 40 40.0 1.81) 53.48 37.4 1. 43} 53. 57) 7.2) 1.44) 62.72 39. 2) 1.60) 51.00) 7.5) 1.36) 4834) 369 1.31 
_ a 69.30 | 39.6] 1.75] 53.28) 37.0) 1.44] 51.91) 35.8] 1.45] 6209! 39.3! 1.58) 48 36] 35.3) 1.37| 48 34 36.9) 1.31 
/ eee s | 39.5 1.79) 54 58) 37.9 1.44) 53.22) 367 1.45) 62.17 39.6) 1.57] 50.7 37.3} 1.3 48 10) 37.0 1.30 
} | ER 71.20 | 40.0) 1.78) 54.05) 37.8) 1.43) 54. 96 37.9) 1.45) 61.69) 38.8) 1.59) 50 09| 37.1) 1.35) 47.82) 36.5) 1.31 
August _...... 71. 64 39.8 1.80) 53 77 37.6 1.43) 54 17) 37.1 1.46, 62.64 39 9 1.57) 51.68 38.0 1.36; 49 74 37 4} 1.33 
September....| 73.31 40.5 1.81} 53 07 36. 6 1.45) 52.56 36. 0 1.46) 64.32) 40.2 1.60) 51 61 37.4 1.38) 49 58| 37.0) 1.34 
October.......| 75.07 408 1.84) 53.07 36. 6 1.45} 52 41 35.9 1.46, 63.99) 39.5 1.62) 53.7 384) #1.40) 5063) 37.5) 1.35 
November._..| 79.38 42.0) 1.89) 53.14 36 4 1.46; 52.71 36.1 1.46) 67.03) 39.9 1.68} 53.30 7.8 141) 48 7; 361) 1.34 
December.....| 75.70 40.7 1. 86, 55. 30 38.4 1.44) 5431 37.2 1.46) 6413) 38.4 1.67) 53 02| 7.6, 1.41] 49.71) 37.1) 1.34 
1957: January_...._. 78. 63 42.5 1.85) 55.77 38. 2 1.46) 55.71 37.9 1.47; 61.88, 375 1.65) 52.50 7. 5| 1.40) 49 28 36.5) 1.35 
February.....| 75.70 40 7) 1.86) 56.50) 38.7 1. 46) 56.39 38.1 1.48} 62. 59 38. 4 1.63) 453.82 7.9) 1.42) 49.82) 36.9) 1.35 
March. ....... 75. 36 40 3) 1.87} 55.71 37.9 1.47) 56 47 37.9 1.49; 63.08) 387 1.63) 53.96 38.0| 142) 4987) 384 1. 37 
| eS 73. 47 39. 5 1. 86} 53.07 36. 6 1.45, 5&4 39) 36. 5 1.49, 61.45) 37. 7 1.63, 5205 36.4 1.43) 48.96 36.0 1. 36 
| a, 74.34 40.4 5. 7 5A. ae | 37. 2 1.47) 5&8 “ 35. 6 1. 49) 61.72; 38. . 1.62) 51. 41) 35. 4| 1. * 49. 46 36.1 1.37 
i | 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Total: Stone, clay, Flat glass | Glass and glassware, Glass containers Pressed and blown | Glass products made 
and glass products pressed or blown ! glass of purchased glass 
| | 
1955: ib 41.5) $1.86/$114.38) 43.0) $2.66) $74. ga! 39.8) $1.88) $76.19 40. 1 $1. 90) $73. os! 39.5) $1.85) $65.03 40.9 $1.5 
1956: ; 41.1 1.96) 113. 03 41.1 2.75) 79.80) 39.7 2.01) 80. 59) 39.7 2.03} 77.81) 39.7 1.96; 68.71 40.9 1. 68 
: 41.5 1.95) 112.19) 41.4 2.71; 80.20 40.1 2.00) 83.44 40.7 2.05) 75.66; 39.2 1.93) 66, 58 40.6 1. 64 
; 41.4 1. 96) 110. 16 40.8, 2.70) 80.40 40.0 2.01) 82. 82 40.4; 2.05) 76.44) 39.4) 1.94) 67.80 40.6) 1.67 
‘ 41.0 1.97) 112. 06 41.2) 2.72) 81.00) 39.9 2.03) 83. 63 40.4; 2.07) 75.66) 38.8) 1.95) 67.20 40.0 1. 68 
: 41. 1. 97| 110.02 40. 9) 2.69; 79.18) 39.2 2.02} 80.94 39. 1) 2.07) 76.04 39.4} 1.93, 68.51 40 3 1.70 
i 41.0 1.98) 111. 38 40.8) 2.73) 75.31 37.1 2.03) 73.34 35.6) 2.06) 79.00 39.9 1 981 69.02, 40.6 1.70 
be 19) 41.3) = 1.99) 112.34) 41.3) 2.72) 81.81) 40.3) 2.03) 82.62 40.3) 2.05) 81 20) 40.4) 201) 70.58) 40.8) 17 
November....| 82.61 41.1 2.01) 119. 23 41. 4) 2.88) 82.00 40.0 2.05) 83.21 40. 2| 2.07) 79.80) 39.7) 2.01) 73.10) 41.3 1.77 
December.__- 82. 81 41.2) 2.01) 117.99 41.4) 2.85) 82.21 40.1 2.05) 82.81 40. 2) 2.06; 81.40 39.9) 2.04) 72.39 40.9 tae 
1957: January__..__- 81.41 40.3 2.02) 117. 29 41.3) 2.84) 82.59) 39. 9) 2.07) 84.44 40.4) 2.09) 79.76 39.1) 2.04) 70.22 39.9 1.76 
February....__ 81. 61 40.6) 2.01) 114.49 40.6) 2.82) 81.78} 39.7| 2.06] 82.78) 39.8) 2.08] 80.39) 39.6 2.03) 69. 30; 39.6 1.75 
March........| 82.21 40.7 2.02} 112. 59 40.5) 2.78] 81.99 39.8) 2.06) 82.78} 39. 8 2.08} 80.59 39.7; 2.03) 70.80 40.0 1.77 
i ws ticeinnkel 81. 20 40.4 2.01) 110. 80 40.0 2.77; 81.18 39.6 2.05, 82 80 40.0 2.07| 78.97 38.9 2.03 69 65 39.8 1.7 
| ee 82. . 40 7 2.02) 110. = 40. 3 2.75; 84 03) 40.4 2.08) 85. 88) 40.7 2.11) 81.19 39.8 2.04, 67. 55 38.6 17 
' | | | | | 
Cement, hydraulic wa Brick and hollow tile | Floor and wall tile Sewer pipe Clay refractories 
' 
1955: 41.5) $1.90) $70.04) 41.2) $1.70) $67.94) 43.0) $1.58) $69.25) 39. 8) $1.74) $69. 321 40.3, $1.72) $75. ral 38.8 $1.94 
1956: 41.3 2.03; 73.62 40.9 1.80) 70.14 42.0 1.67} 73.75 40.3 1.83} 72.76) 40.2 1.81) 80.36 39. 2 2.05 
41.1 2.00| 74.34 41.3 1.80) 71.83 42.5 1.69} 73.38 40.1 1.83) 73.85 42.2; 1. 75) 80. 60 39.9 2.02 
41.1 2.08) 74.16 41.2 1.80} 71.40 42.5 1. 68) 72.80 40.0 1.82} 75.48 40.8) 1.85) 80.19) 39.5 2. 03 
41.8 2.10} 73.80 41.0 1.80) 71.99) 42.6 1.69) 74. 52 40.5) 1.84) 76. 59) 41. 4) 1.85} 74.77) 37.2 2.01 
41.5 2.06) 74.39 41.1 1.81) 71.40 42.5 1.68) 75. 36 40.3) 1.87] 765. 30; 40. 7} 1.85) 78.56] 387 2. 03 
42.5 2.13) 74.85 40.9 1.83) 71.40 42.0 1.70) 74.74) 40.4) 1.85] 76.41) 41.3 1.85) 79.31) 38.5 2. 06 
41.5 2.09) 74.85 40.9 1. 83} 70.98 42.0 1.69) 73.60; 40.0) 1.84) 76,22) 41. 2| 1.85) 80. 73| 39.0 2. 07 
41.2 2.09) 73.60 40.0 1.84) 68.78 40.7 1.69} 73.66) 39.6 1.86) 74.56) 40.3) 1 85} 81. 48 38.8 2. 10 
4L.1 2.08) 73.97 40.2 1. 84) 68.71 40.9 1.68) 74. 43 39.8) 1.87) 72. 29) 39. 5) 1.83) 83.95 39. 6 2.12 
1957: 41.3 2.10; 72.86) 39.6 1.84) 65.24 39.3) 1.66) 75.03 39.7) 1.89) 73.16) 40.2 1.82) 84.38 39.8 2.12 
40.8 2.07; 73.23 39. 8 1. 84) 66.07 39.8) 1.66) 74.80 40.0; 1. 87| 73.16, 40.2 1.82) 84.14 39.5 2.13 
41.0 2.08) 73.82) 39. 9) 1.85) 67.30 40.3; 1.67) 74.05 39.6! 1.87) 72.83) 39.8 1.83! 84. 56 39.7 2.13 
40.7 2.08) 74.00) 40.0) 1 85) 69. 29 41.0) 1.69, 73.87) 39.5 1.87; 71.00 38.8 1.83 83.50 39. 2 2.13 
40.7 2.08) 75. 17 40. 2 % oI 70. = 41. . 1 " 76. ” 40.0 1 90) 74. 28 39. 3 1. 89, 83. 07 39.0 2.13 
' | | 





See footnotes at end of table. 











C: EARNINGS AND HOURS 





C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Con. 





TABLE 
! 
| Avg. | Avg. | Avg. 
wkly.| wkly.| hrly. 
earn- | hours | earn- 
ings ings | 


Year and month 


Avg. Avg. 


Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. | wkly.| hrly. | wkly.| wkly.| brly. | wkly.| wkly. | hriy. | wkly. | wkly.; brly. 
earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours! earn- | earn- | hours | earn- 
ings ings | ings | ings ings | ings ings 


ings | 








| 


Avg. | Avg. | Avg. 
| wkly.| wkly.| hrly. 
earn- | hours | earn- 
ings ings 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued 














































































































Pottery and related | Concrete, gypsum, Concrete products | Cut-stone and stone | ™!scellaneous non- Abrasive products 
roducts and plaster products § oduct | metallic mineral 
| ! . wii I F sed products § 
1955: Average } 7.5| $1.77] $78.23] 44.7) $1.75) $74.98 44.9 $1. 67/ $67.78 42.1) $1.61} $81.12 41.6 $1.95) $86.73 41 3} $2.10 
1956: 7.8 1.91} 81.88 445 1 84) 78.75 45.0 1.75) 69.87 41.1 1.70) 83.03 40.7 2.04; 88.18 39. 9) 2. 21 
37.9 1.90} 82 90) 45.3 1.83) 80.15 45.8 1.75) 70.55 41.5 1.70} 82 21 40.9 2.01) 86.40 40 0} 2.16 
37.4 1.92) 84.63 45.5 1.86; 81.42 46.0 1.77; 70.21 41.3 1.70} 82 42 49.6 2 03) 86.63 39. 2 2. 21 
35.7; 1.94) 82.70| 44.7) 1.85] 81.07; 45.8! 1.77] 69.63) 41.2] 1.69] 80.79 398 203) 8752) 396 221 
58; 38.0) 1.91] 8444 45.4 1.86 81.70) 45.9 1.78} 70.35 40.9 1.72} 82.82; 40.4 2.05) 85.75 38.8} 2 21 
September. “7 74.11} 38.4) 1.93) 83.07) 449 1 85) 81 07| 45.8 1.77] 70.28 41.1 1.71) 84.46 408 2.07! 85. 57 38.2} 224 
ctober....... 73.14 37.7 1.94) 82.77) 44.5 1.86) 80 36} 45.4) 1.77] 72.56 41.7 1.74) 85.07) 40.9 2.08} 91.83 40.1) 229 
November_...| 74.50} 38.4) 1.94) 81.03) 43.8 1.85) 77.70 44.4 1.75) 70.93 41.0 1.73} 86.73) 41.3 2.10} 93.89 41.0 2.29 
December.....| 74.88} 38.4) 1.95] 81 03) 43.8 1.85] 77.79 44.2) 1.76) 71.40 40.8 1.75) 88 41) 41.9 2.11) 99.72 42.8 2.33 
1957: January ----.-- 71.20} 36.7) 1.94) 77.75) 41.8 1.86) 74.16) 41.9) 1.77} 68.16 39.4 1.73} 86.72 41.1 2.11) 91.76 40.6 2. 26 
February --_.-- | 74 10) 38.0 1.95} 79.98} 43.0) 1.86] 77.25) 43 4) 1.78) 69.65 39. 8) 1.75] 87.77 41.4 2.12} 91.13 40.5 2. 25 
March. ....... | 7469) 383 1.95} 81 08| 42.9 1.89) 78.01) 43.1) 1.81} 70.00 40.0 1.75} 87.34 41.2 2.12} 92.89) 41.1 2. 26 
April | 73 91) 37.9 1.95) 80. 51 42. 6) 1 89) 78.62) 43.2) 1.82) 70.05, 39.8 1.76] 85.67) 406 2.11; 91.35 40. 6 2. 25 
May 72. 91) 37 2) 1. 96) 2. 84 43.6) 1.90) 80 26} 44 1) 1.82) 72.62 40.8 1.78! 85. 67 40.6 2 11} 89. 95 39.8 2. 26 
Stone, clay and glass products—Continued Primary metal industries 
} | | 
| Blast furnaces, steel | oe Ree sae | 
| Asbestos products | Nonclay refractories | Total: Primary metal| works, and rolling wor gn t ya a Electrometallurgical 
| | industries mills § odiallangied prod- | products 
ucts 
1955: Average.....-- | $84. 67 43.2 $1.96) $81.75 38.2) $2 14) $92.29) 41.2) $2.24) $05.99) 40.5) $2.37) $96.30) 40.5) $2 38 87. 14 41.3) $2.11 
1956: Average....... 84 65 41.7) 2.03) 8824; 387) 2 2s) 96. 52 40.9) 2.36 102.06) 40.5) 2.52) 102.47 40.5 2.53) 88.44 40.2 2 
7 | 83.00 41.5) 2.00; 92.21) 46.8 2.26) 95.53 41.0) 2.33) 100 69 40.6 2.48) 101.09 40.6 2.49 88.7 40.7) 2.18 
|} 83.63 41.4) 2 02) 89 55) 398 225) 95.71) 40.9 2 34) 100.94 40.7 2.48) 101.34 40.7 2.49} 88.91; 40.6 2.19 
82.21; 40.7) 2.02) 73.59 33.0 2.23; 91.88; 40.3) 2.28) 96.47 38.9 2.48) 97.25 38.9 2.50) 85.53) 38.7 2. 21 
| 87.78 42.2 2 08) 83.98, 38.0 2 21) 93 69 39.7) 2.36 7. 52 38.7 2.52) 97.91 38.7 2.53; 88.80) 400) 2.22 
September....; 88 40) 42.5 2. 08 7.02} 38.0) 2.29) 100.12 41.2 2.43) 107.53 41.2 2.61) 107.94 41.2 2.62; 89.15 39.8 2. 24 
October...... | 87.98, 42.3 2.08) 84 73| 37 0} 2.29) 98.7 40.8} 2.42) 104.90) 40.5 2. 59} 105. 30 40.5 2.60) 91.08 40.3) 2.26 
November-_ -- 87.14) 42.3, 2.06) 96.52 40.9) 2.36) 99.06) 40.6 2.44) 105.18 40.3 2.61) 105. 59 40.3 2.62) 90.27 40.3) 2.24 
December--.-- &8 19} 42.4) 2.08) 91.41; 39.4) 2 32] 100.94 41.2) 2.45| 107.16 40.9 2.62) 107.57; 40.9 2.63) 91.13 40.5 2. 25 
1957; January......- | 85.49} 41.5) 2.06) 96.56) 40.4) 239) 101.27] 41.0} 2.47| 108.79} 40.9] 2.66/ 109.20, 40.9 267) 9221] 40.8) 226 
February -. | $8.41 42 i| 2.10) 100.45) 41.0) 2.45) 99.14) 40.3) 2.46) 105.06) 40.1 2.62) 105.46, 40.1 2.63, 90.85) 402) 226 
March........ |} 88.20 41.8) 2 11) 94. 49 39.7; 2.38) 98.65) 40.1 2 46) 104.01 39.7; 2.62) 104 41 39.7 2.63) 90.80 40.0 2.27 
April... _. | 89 46 42.0) 2.13) 85. 98 36. 9) 2.33} 97.91) 39.8 2. 46) 103. 89 39.5 2.63) 104. 28 39.5 2.64 91.25 40.2 2.27 
PR inaenus 89. 68 42 3) 2. 12) 4 78) 36. 7 2.31) 97.42 39.6 2. 46) 102.70 39. 2 2.62 103. 10 39. 2 2.63) 89.89 39. 6 2.27 
| Iron and steel found- Gray-iron foundries | Malleable-iron found- Steel foundries Primary smelting | Primary smelting and 
ies ie af = one | peal — % copper, 
} | | ferrous metals ead, and zine 
1955: Average......- $85.06] 41.9! $2.03] $84.00) 42.0} $2.00] $83.82} 41.7) $2.01] $88.62; 41.81 $2.12] $84.66 40.7| $2.08) $a1.61/ 40.6 $2.01 
1956: Average. 87.34) 41.2 2.12; 83.84) 40.7 2.06) 83.84) 40.5) 2.07) 95.63) 2. § 2.25) 91.46 41.2} 2.22) 89.02 41.6 2.14 
| 86. 11 41.2) 2.09) 82.62 40. 7 2.03} 81 00) 39.9) 2.03) 96.10 42.9 2.24) 89. 62 41.3) 2.17) 87.57 41.7 2.10 
, 85. 89 40.9 2.10} 82. 42 40.4 2.04) 78.38 38. 8} 2. 02| 95.87) 42.8) 2.24) 90.45 41.3) 2.19 87.14 41.3 2.11 
July..... 85. 47 40.7); 2.10] 82.41 40.2 2.05) 81.19) 39 8| 2. 04) 93.66) 42. 0} 2.23) + 93. 18 41.6) 2.24 92.42 42.2 2.19 
August........ 86. 30 40.9 2.11) 83.84 40.7 2.06; 82.80 40 0} 2.07; 92.99) 41.7 2.23; 91.17 40.7 2.24| 90.47 41.5 2.18 
September....| 87. 95) 41.1) 2.14) 84.25 40.7 2.07) 86.50) 40.8) 2.12) 95.99) 42. 1} 2.28) 95.04 41.5 2.29; 93. 26 2. 2 2. 21 
October.......| 88. 56 41.0 2.16) 84.54 40.4) 2.10) 85 67) 40.6) 2.11) 96.87) 42.3) 229 9416 41.3 2.28) 90.69 41.6 2.18 
November - -- 7. 89) 40.5 2.17} 84. 59 39.9) 2.12) 85.44) 40.3) 212) 95. 30, 41.8 2.28) 93.71 41.1 2.28) 90.03 41.3 2.18 
December.....| 91.32 41.7) 2.19) 88.80 41 3} 2.15) 86.07) 40.6 2.12) 99 10) 42.9 2.31) 93.43 40.8 2.29) 89.38) 41.0) 2.18 
1957: January ..----- 88. 7: 40. 7 2.18) 84.99 39. 9 2.13) 86.24) 40.3) 2.14) 98.18) 42.5 2.31) 04.76 41.2 2.30) 90. 4 41.2 2. 20 
February -....- 87. 7! 39.9) 2.20) 84.07 39. 1| 2.15) 85.39) 39.9) 2.14) 96.28 41.5 2. 32| 93. 43 40.8 2.29) 88.94 40.8} 2.18 
March........ 7. 12 39 6) 2.20} 82.99 38.6) 2.15) 83.50) 39.2) 2. 13} 97.86) 42.0 2.33) 93.61 40.7 2.30; 89.79 41.0) 2.19 
J See 39.4 220) 82. 78 38 5) 215) 8201 38. 5) 2.13) 96.98 41.8 2.32) 94.02 40.7 2.31; 89. 57 40.9 2.19 
Se 86.46) 39.3) 2 20} 82 56 38.4) 2.15) 83.67, 39.1) 214) 95.82) 41.3, 232) 9448 40.9 2.31) 89.98) 40.9) 2.20 
: Secondary smelting | Rolling, drawing, 3 siti 
shee sy of and refining of and alloying of | >. drawing, ame ee. 2 meres, one Nonferrous foundries 
3 nonferrous metals nonferrous metals § | loying of coppe oe wen iss 
1955: Average $89.28) 40.4) $2 42.2) $1 93| $89 89 42.2) $2.13) $93. 31) 43.4) $2.15) $86.09 40.8 £2.11) $85.89 40.9) $2.10 
1956: Average 95. 34 40.4 2. 42.1 2.02} 93.38) 41.5 2.25) 95.18 42.3 2.25; 91.13 40.5 2.25) 88.94 40.8 2.18 
Sees 93.79} 40.6 2. 41.7} 1.98] 92.13) 41.5} 2.22) 93 91| 2.3} 2.22) 89.28) 40.4 2.21! 87.20) 40.6) 2.15 
June... 483 40.7 2. 41.6) 1.99} 90.98 40.8 2.23; 91.02 41.0 2.22) 89.65) 40.2 2.23; 87.05 40.3 2.16 
July.... 94. 54 404 S. 41.4 2.01; 89.91) 40. 5} 2.22) 90.32 40.5 2.23; 89. 24; 40.2 2.22; 89.13 40.7 2.19 
Augumh......<.<- 93.17 38.5 2. 42.0 2.06) 89 55} 39.8} 2.25) 90. 58) 40.8 2.22) 87.86) 38.2 2. 3 89. 57 40.9 2.19 
September....| 99.06 40.6 2. 41.7 2.08; 94. 58) 41.3) 2.29) 94.02 41. 6) 2.26) 94.83) 40.7 2.33 91.91 41.4 2.22 
October ._....- 99. 38 40.45 2 42.0 2.06; 93. 02) 40.8 2.28) 91.58 40.7 2.25) 93. 56 40.5 2.31; 91.69 41.3 2. 22 
November_._.| 99.06 40.6 2. 41.6 2.04, 92.97 40.6 2.29) 91.94 40.5 2.27, 93.09 40.3 2. 3 5 40.7 2.23 
December... _. 100.86; 41.0 2. 41.6) 2.11) 95. 82| 41.3} 2.32) 96.28) 41.5) 232) 94.42) 40.7 41.6 2. 26 
1957: January ...-- 100.21} 40.9 2 41.4 2.11) 94.71) 41.0) 2.31) 94.53 41.1} 2.30, 94 60 40.6 40.5 2. 25 
February-.....-. 100. 94 40.7 2. 41.0 2.11) 92.86 40.2; 2.31) 91.77 39.9 2.39) 95.34 40.4 40.6 2.25 
March........ | 100. 35 40.3 2 41.7; 2.10) 93.32 40.4 2.31) 98.32 40 4 2.31; 04.24 40.1 40.7 2. 25 
April... 101. 25 40.5 2% 41.3 2.12) 94 30 40.3 2.34) 92 40 40.0 231) 95 99 40 5 39.8 2. 26 
102. 00 40.8 2 41.0 2.11; 94 54 40.4 2.34 93.56 40.5 2.31; 95.27 40. 2 40.0 2 2 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Con. 























1955: 
1956: 


1957: 


1955: 


1956: 
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1957: 


1955: 
1956: 


1957: 


Pi 


1955: 
1956: 


1957: 













































































Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Ave. | Ave. | Ave. | Ave. | Ave. | Ave. | Ave. | Ave. | Ave. | Ave. | Ave | Ave. | Avg. | Ave. | Avg. 
wkly. | wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. | wkly. | wkly. brly. | wkly.| wkly.) hriy. | wkly. | wkly. | brly. | wkly. | wkly. hrly. 
| earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- hours | earn- 
ings ings | ings | ings | ings ings | ings | | ings | ings | ings | ings | | ings 
went | Manufacturing—Continued 
. : : Fabricated metal products (except ordnance, 
| Primary metal industries—Continued machinery, and transportation equipment) 
| Miscellaneous _ pri- : as , | Welded and heary- Total: Fabricated | Tin can and other 
yo ae in- | Zron and steel forgings Wire drawing riveted pipe metal products | tinware 
| | j | | 
10! 42.4) $2.29$101.28] 42. 2! $2. 40| $95.67] 42.9] $2.23] $91 46! 41.2) $2.22] $82.37) 41.6) $1.98) $85. 69 41.8| $2.05 
99.90; 41.8) 2.39) 105. 42 42.0; 2.51) 97.06) 422 2. 94.46) 40.8 2.32) 85.28 41.2 2.07} 91.78} 42. 1| 2.18 
98.88} 41.9} 2.36) 103.49] 41.9) 2.47) 95.57) 42.1) 2 93.94 41.2) 2 2s| 83.03) 40.7) 2.04) 90.07} 41.7) 2.16 
99.30! 41.9) 2.37) 101.48) 41.5 2.45; 95.76) 42.0 2. 2 97.63) 41.9 2.33] 84.46 41.0) 206) 92.01 42.4) 2.17 
946. 82 41.2} 2.35] 101.93) 41.1 2.48) 93. 6 41.6 94. 16 41.3 2.28) 83.44 40.7 2.05 93.52 42.9 2.18 
96.29) 40.8) 2.36) 101.02) 40.9, 2.47) 9439 41.4 93.32; 40.4) 2.31) 84.25) 40.7) 2.07) 94.17] 43.0) 219 
98.88; 41.2 2.40) 104.08; 41.3 2.52) 96. 56 41.8 95. 00 40.6 2.34) 87.78 41.6 2.11) 9481 42.9 2. 21 
| 100. 36) 41.3] 2.43) 109.65) 42.5 2.58; 97.39 41.8 91. 10 39.1 2.33) 89.03 41.8 2.13, 94.73 42.1; 2.25 
November...-) 101.26; 41.5) 2.44] 108.71) 423! 2.57) 98.28) 420 04.64) 40.1) 2.36) 87.56) 413) 2.12 90.80) 40.9) 2.22 
December-....-} 102. 83 41.8; 2.46) 108. 8&8} 42.2 2.58} 99. 59 42.2 96. 32 40.3 2.39) 90.09 42.1 2.14 95.15) 42.1) 2.26 
January -.---.-- | 103. 91 41.9) 2.48) 112.66 43.0 2.62) 97.53 41.5 97. 20 40.5 2.40) 86.90 40.8 2.13; 90.17) 39.9 2. 26 
-- 2. 41.5 2. 48) 109. 62 42.0 2.61} 97.70 41.4 98. 25 40.6 2.42) 87.33 41.0 2.13) 91.98) 40.7 2. 26 
41.2 2. 48) 109. 36 41.9 2.61) 96.76 41.0 96. 56 39.9 2.42) 87.74 41.0 2.14, 92.84 40.9 2.27 
40.7); 2.46, 105.52 40.9 2.58; 96. 52 40.9 96. 80 40.0 2.42) 87.94 40.9 2.15) 97. 25 42.1 2.31 
40.45 246 10552 409 258 9494 40.4 5| 96.47 397 243) 87.94 40.9 215 93 407° 229 
| pa elise | | Heating apperetus 
utlery, hand tools, ! is (except electric Sanitary ware and 
| nd hardware § Cutlery and edge tools | Hand tools | Hardwere and plumbers’ | plumbers’ supplies 
} } supplies § 
| | a en eae 2 
| l } | | 
41.3) $1.92] $69.87) 41.1! $1.70] $77.95) 40.6) $1.92) $82.78 41.6) $1.99] $78.18) 40.3) $1.94 $82.21! 40.3) $2.04 
40.8} 2.00) 72.62) 40.8) 1. 82.62) 40.9) 2.02) 83.44) 40.7) 205) 80.19) 39.7) 2.02) 82.68) 39.0) 2.12 
40.2} 1.95) 71.98 40.9) 1.76) 80.79) 40.6) 1.99) 79.20; 398) 1.99) 79.00) 39.5; 2.00) 82.71) 302) 2.11 
40.1 1.97) 70.58; 40.1 1, $1. 00 40.5 2.00} 80.60; 39.9) 2.02) 78.80) 39.4 2.00) 80.01 38.1 2.10 
40.0 1.98) 71.33 40.3 1.77) 79.80 40.1 1.99} 80.79 39.8 2.03) 78.39 39.0 2.01; 80.89 37.8 2.14 
40.4 1.99} 70.80 40.0 1. 2. 62 40.9 2.02) 8&2. 21 40.3 2.04] 80. 60 39.9 2.02} 82.32 39.2 2.10 
41.5 2.05) 73. 26 40.7 L 84. 26 41.1 2.05; 88. 83 41.9 2.12} 82.42 40.4 2.04, 84.14 39.5 2. 13 
41.9 2.08; 74.44 40.9 1.3 85. 08 41.1 2.07} 91.16) 42.4 2.15] 83. 22 40.4 2.06, 84.07 39.1 2.15 
41.4 2. 07) 75. 53 41.5 1.8 84.05 40.8 2.06) 88.61 41.6 2.13} 80. 36 39.2 2.05) 81.70 38.0 2.15 
42.1 2.10} 75. 58 41.3 1. 85. 90 41.3 2.08) 92. 87] 42.6 2.18; 81.99 39.8 2.06, 83.21 38.7 2.15 
40.2) 2.08) 74.30) 40.6) 1. 83.01; 40.1) 2.07) 86.03) 40.2) 2.14) 81.95) 39.4) 2.08) 83.76) 38.6) 2.17 
40.4 2.08; 7412 40.5 1. 83.01 40.1 2.07} 86.67) 40.5 2.14) 83.39 39. 9 2.09) 84 63 39.0 2.17 
‘ 40.3 2.08) 75.07 40.8 1. 82. 99 39.9 2.08] 86, S8é 40.4 2.15) 82.56 39. 5 2.09) 83.55 38. 5 2.17 
April -| 83.21 40. 2 2.07; 74.34 40.4 1.8 82. 58 39.7 2.08) 85. 84) 40.3 2.13] 81.93 39. 2 2.09 34533 38.6 2.19 
| EEA | S444 4.4 2.09, 7440 40.0 1. 2.99, 39.9 208) 87.91! 40.71 216) 82.11 39.1 2.10; 84.755 38.7 2.19 
| i 
Oil burners, nonelec- | 
| tric heating and | Fabricated structural | Structural steel and or-| Metal doors, sash, | 
| cooking apparatus, metal products § namental metal work | frames, molding, | Boiler-shop products Sheet-metal work 
| not elsewhere classi- and trim 
| fied 
| | | | | 
40.3) $1.89) $83.01) 41.3) $2.01) $83.00, 41.5) $2.00) $82.82, 41.0) $2.02) $81.40) 40.7) $2.00 41.8 $2.03 
39.9 1.98) 87. 57| 41.5 2.11) 87. 57 41.5 2 11) 84.85 40.6) 2.09) 87.98 41.5 2.12 42 2.14 
39.6; 1.95) 86.32) 41.5) 2. 08) 86.74; 41.7) 2.08! 79.78) 39.3) 2.03) 87.15) 41.7) 209 42.8) 211 
40.0; 1.96) 87.90) 41.9) 2.10) 87.57) 41.9) 2.09) 88.20) 41.8) 2.11) 87.35) 41.4) 211 42.6, 2.12 
39.5} 1.95 85.49, 41.1/ 208] 85.49! 41.3, 207) 82.21; 40 3) 2.04) 85.05) 40.5) 2.10 42.0) 2.13 
40.2} 1.98) 86. 05) 40.4, 2. 13) 84. 35 39.6 2.13) 82.58) 39.7) 2.08] 87.53 40.9 2.14 42.2 2. 16 
40. 8} 2.01) 89. 86) 41.6) 2.16; 89.21) 41.3) 2 16| 87. 54 41.1 2.13) 90.07 41.7 2. 16) 42.6 2.19 
40.9; 2.02) 90. 92| 41.9) 2 17| 90.7 42.0) 2.16) 87.29) 46.6) 2.15) 91.34) 41.9) 2.18 42.8| 2.18 
|; 39. 7| 2.01; 89.42 41.4) 2.16) 90.69 41.6) 2.18) 81.93 39.2 2.09; 91 14 42.0 2.17 42.0 2.18 
} 40.3) 2.03) 92.21) 42.3) 2.18) 92.21) 423) 2.18) 90.00! 41.9) 215) 9200) 422) 218 42.7, 2.20 
January.......| 99) 39, 7| 2.04) 90.47) 41. 5| 2. 18) 90.89) 41.5) 2.19) 86.07) 40.6, 2.12) 91.56) 420) 2.18 41.8) 2.18 
February......| 83. 02 40. 3) 2.06) 91.12 41.8 2.18} 91.98) 42.0) 2 19} 86.48) 40.6 2.13) 91 98} 42.0 2.19 41.8 2. 20 
. 39.9] 206) 91.76) 41.9] 219] 93.28) 424) 220 87.51 40.7| 215) 9240) 42 0| 2 20 41.6) 221 
39.4; 205 91.96) 41.8) 2.20) 93.93) 425) 2.21) 87.91) 40.7) 2.16 91.54) 41.8 2.19 41.0) 2.21 
39.2; 2.06) 93.041 42.1! 2.21) 95.00! 42.6) 223) 89.21) 41.3) 2 16 92.40: 42.0) 2.20) 41.6) 2.22 
| Metal stam fi : | Miscellaneous fabri- 
I ping, coat-| Vitreous enameled | Stamped and pressed , . Fabricated wire | : 
ing, and engraving § products meal products Lighting fixtures products — metal prod- 
| 
| l l l l Nl 
$86. 1o 42.0, $2.05 965.1 “| $1 64) $89.25) 42. 3| $2.11) $78.72) 41.0 $1.92) $77.87} 41.2) $1.89) $84.08) 42.9) $1.96 
87.34, 41. 2| 2.12) 66.64 39.2} 1.70) 91.30 41.5) 2.20) 76.40 40.0 1. 80.75 41. 2) 1.96; 86.09} 42.2) 2.04 
$3.60) 40.0) 2.09) 63.71) 37.7; 1.69) 86.83) 40.2) 216) 74.26) 395 1.8 . 40.6) 1.94) 84.22) 41.9) 2.01 
86.71} 40.9) 2.12) 65.62) 38.6) 1.70) 90.86) 41.3) 220) 74.86) 394) 1. 41.2) 1.94) 84.23) 41.7) 2.02 
86.09) 40.8) 2.11) 67.13) 40.2) 1.67) 91.05) 41.2} 2.21) 75.60) 40.0) 1. 4 40.4; 1.91) 84.25) 41.5) 2.03 
$5. 67 40.6) 2.11) 66.92} 39.6) 1.69) 89.79) 41.0 2.19) 75.79! 40.1 1. q 40.7; 1.95) 84.25) 41.3) 2.04 
91.56) 42.0) 2.18) 71.81) 40.8) 1.76) 96.25) 424) 2.27) 78.34, 40.8) 1. q 41.5) 1.99) 86.73) 41.9) 2.07 
92.86) 42.4) 2.19) 71.23) 40.7) 1.75! 97.81) 42.9] 2.28) 80.36) 41.0; 1. i 42.1, 2.01) 88.20) 42.2) 2.09 
91.78) 42.1) 2.18) 70.24) 40.6) 1.7 96.25) 42.4) 2.27) 80. 57| 409) 1 j 41.2} 2.01] 88 20} 42.0) 2.10 
94.15, 42.6) 2.21) 67.83) 39.9) 1.70) 99.13) 43.1; 2.30) 8260) 41.3) 2. .65| 41.7) 2.03) 90.52) 427) 2.12 
87.91) 40.7) 2.16) 70.07) 40.5) 1.73) 91.62) 40.9) 2.24) 78.80) 39.8) 1. . 22} 40.5) 2.03) 89.25) 42.1) 2.12 
87.51) 40.7) 2 15| 69.25} 39.8] 1.74 90.98) 40 8} 2.23; 78.41) 39.8) 1. .20} 40.2) 2.02) 89. 68| 42.3) 2.12 
87.89 40.5) 2.17) 74.39) 43.0) 1.73! 92.89 41.1) 2.26) 78.41) 39.8) 1.97) 82.42) 40.6) 2.03) 89.89) 422) 213 
88. 29 40.5) 2.18 64.90) 37.3 1.74 91.76 40.6 2.26; 78.21 39.7 1.97; 81.20) 40.2 2.02; 89. 24 4L.7 2.14 
89. 13) 40.7, 2.19 64.96 36.7) 1.77; 92.84) 40.9, 2.27) 78.80) 39.6 199 80.19) 39.7, 2 02) 88.40; 41.5) 2.13 
| | | 1 \ 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Con. 





Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg.| Avg. ! Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. | wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| hrly. | wkly.| wkly.! briy. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.) briy. 
earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours} earn- | earn- | hours/| earn- | earn- | hours; earn- | earn- | hours/ earn- | earn- | hours | earn- 


ings ings ings ings ings ings ings ings ings ings ings ings 

















Year and month 








| Fabricated metal products (except ordnance, machinery, and transportation equipment)— | Machinery (except electrical 
Yontinued | 























































































Metal shipping barrels, Steel springs | Bolts, nuts, washers, Screw-machine | Total: Machinery | Enginesand turbines 
drums, kegs, and pails | and rivets | products | (except electrical 
| | | | | 
1955: Average.____ |} $91. 1€ 42.6 $2.14) $89.02 41.6) $2.14) $88.27 43.7 2.02) $82. 94 43.2) $1.92) $87.36 41.8) $2.09) $91.08 41.4) $2.20 
1956: A verage.____ | 97.16 42.8 2.2 90. 17) 40.8 2.2i; 88. 20 42.2 2.09) 85. 6 42.6 2.01) 93. 26 42.2 2.21; 95. 45 41.5 2. 30 
May — | 100. 35 44.8 4 88. 32 40.7 2.17; 86.11 41.6 2.07) 84.15 42.5 1.98; 92.42 42.2 2.19) 93. 56 41.4 2. 26 
eee | 105. 34 45.8 2. i 88. 73 40.7 2.18) 84.05 41.0 2 05] 82. 37 41.6 1.98] 92.20) 42.1 2.19) 94.62 41.5 2. 28 
July, - | 107.87) 46.1) 23% 88.07} 40.4) 2.18) 83.23) 41.0) 2.03] 82.60 41.3) 2.00) 91.96) 41.8) 2.20} 93.94) 41.2) 2.28 
August | 95. 57 2.1 2.: 86.40} 40.0) 2.16) 85.28) 41.0) 2.08 83.40) 41.7) 2.00) 92.16) 41.7) 2.21) 92.29) 40.3) 2.29 
Septem ber wl 94. 25 40.8 a3 88. 44 40. 2 2.20) 90.31 42.6 2.12) 85.26 42.0 2.03} 95.18 42.3 2.25! 96.00 41.2 2. 33 
October —e fh 40.0 2.é 93. 71 41.1 2.28; 91.38 42.7 2.14) 87.13 42.5 2.05; 94.73 42.1 2.25; 97.00 41.1 2. 36 
November. } 95. 30 40.9 2. 3 92. 11 40.4 2.28} 89. 88 2.0 2.14] 86.94 42.0 2.07) 93.83 41.7 2.25) 97.00 41.1 2. 36 
December.....| 97. 58 41.7 2.3 98. 04 42.1 2.35] 92. 66 42.9} 2.16) 89. 65 43.1} 2.08) 96.70 $2.6, 2.27) 100.32 41.8 2. 40 
1957: January -_..- 97. 06 41.3 2. ; 95. 94 41.0 2.34) 90.72 42.0 2.16) 89. 66 42.9 2.09) 95.11 41.9 2.27; 98. 47 41.2 2. 30 
February......| 96.05} 40.7} 2.36] 93.50) 40.3) 2.32) 9°.58! 42.4) 2.16] 90.08 43.1) 2.09) 95.11) 41 2.27; 99.12) 41.3) 2.40 
March... 98.65) 41.8) 2.3 96.17) 41.1) 2.34) 91.14) 42.0) 2.17] 89.66) 42.9) 2.09) 95.30) 41.8) 2.28) 99.36 41.4) 2.40 
April | 97.64 41.2 2.; 94. 60 40.6 2.33; 90.27 41.6 2.17; 89 25 42.5 2.10 94 39 41.4 2.28 98.23 41.1 2.39 
May 97.39 418 23 93.32) 40.4. 2.31) 89.84 41.4) 2.17) 87.57, 41.9) 2.09) 93.71) 41.1 2.28 99.39 40.9 2.43 
Steam engines, tur- | Diesel and other in 
hines, and water | ternal combustion, | Agricultural machin- | Tractors Agricultural machin- Construction 
| wheels | mot elsewhere clas- | ery and tractors § ery (except tractors mining machin 
| | sified | 
$91.96 39.3) $2.34) $90.72 42.0, $2.16) $83. 84 40.5! $2.07) $87 94 40.9 $79. St 40.1) $1.99) $86. 92 42 4| 2. 05 
101. 50 41.6 2.44) 93.98 41.4 2.27; 86.80 40.0 2.17) 90.27 40 2 82. 37 39. 6 2.08; 92.23 42. 5] 2.17 
06. 64 41.3 2.34; 92.74 41.4 2.24) 84.99 39.9 — 2 8S. 44 40.2 2. 80. 9S 4 2. 05 10 43.1 2. 16 
} 96.88 41.4 2.34; 94.21 41.5 2.27; 85.81 40.1 2.14) 88. 62 40.1 2 82. 4 40.0 2.06, 92.23 42.7 2.16 
EEE 41.5 2.34; 93. 52 41.2 2.27] 85.14 39. 6 2.1 SS. 44 40.2 2 Sl. 3 38. 9 2.09) 89. 45 41.8 2.14 
August..... 96. 88 40.2 2.41) 91.08 40.3 2. 26; 85. 57 39.8 2.1 86. 90 39 2 83. 62 40.2 2.08; 90.07 41.7 2.16 
Septem ber... 101. 57 41.8 2.43) 94.30 41.0 2.30; 87. 69 39. 5 4 11. 8&3 40.1 2 82. 43 38.7 2.13; 92. 84 42.2 2. 20 
ek 106. 26 2. ( 2.53) 93.84 40.8 2. 31 8 ’ y 12. 06 40.2 2 80). 47 3S 2. 09 42. 84 42.2 2. 20 
105. 50} 41 2.53; 94. 07 40.9 2.30) 87 91.37 30 2 82. 4 38 2. 12 11.94 41.6 2. 21 
113. 27 43.4 2.61; 95. 82 41.3 2.32) 8&8 12. 6. 40.1 2. S4. { 39 2.1 94.78 42.5 2. 23 
1957: J 108. 88 42.2 2.58; 94.89 40.9 Rt 67 40.2 2.33) 84. 67 2 2.16 24 42.0 2. 22 
_ 110. 85 42.8 2.59) 94. 64 40.8 x v2 39.8 2.3 86. 07 1.3 2. 19 3. 86 41.9 2. 24 
113.71 434 2.62) 94.02 4.7 4 93. 2 4) 2.3 89. 47 4 2. 22 43. SE 41.9 2. 24 
111.11 42.9 2.59 93.32 40.4 91. 64 39 2.32 89. 28 40.4 2.21; 94.02 41.6 2. 26 
113. 35 43.1 2.63 93.60 40.0 90. O4 39. 2 2.32, 89.98 40.9 2. 2 93.1 41.4 2. 25 
Construction and min- Oilfield machinery Metalworking ma- Machine-tool 
ing machinery, ez- and tools Machine tools chinery (ercept ma- accessories 
cept for oilfields hine tools 
1955: $87.14 42.3 $86 90 42.6 $2.04) $98.10 43.6 $2.25) $95.27 43.7) $2.18 $91.80 42.5, $2 44.0) $2.33 
1956: 2 92 01 42.4 92. 45 42.8 2.16 108. 69 45.1 2.41) 106. 26 45.8 2.32 97.63 43.2 2 45.5 2. 53 
93. 31 43.0 92.44 434 2. 13) 109. 20 45.5 2. 40; 105. 80 46.0 2.30 97.88 43.5 2 45.9 2. 52 
92 43 42.4 92. 23 43 3 213, 108.00 45.9 2. 40; 104, 42 45.4 2.4 96. 32 43.0 2 45.6 2.53 
;} $8 15 41.0 92. 87 43.6 2.13, 197. 49 44.6 2. 41) 103. 28 45.1 2.3 96. 73 42.8 2 45.0 2.54 
CO 88 58 41.2 93 95 42.9 2.19 108.14 44.5 2.43 103. 70 4.7 2. 3 94.05 41.8 2 45.5 2. 57 
September... 91.98 42.0 93. 93 42.5 2.21) 111. 64 45.2 2.47, 109 02 46 2.3 96. 02 42.3 2 45.8 2.60 
October....... } 92.40 2.0 94. 37 2.7 2.21; 109 52 44.7 2.45. 108.32 45.9 2 98. 21 42.7 2 44.7 2. 57 
Nov “ 91. OS 41.4 93. 46 42.1 2.22) 107.12 43.9 2.44 107.81 45.3 2 97. 25 42.1 2 43.6 2. 54 
December_....| 94.55 42.4 94. 57 42.6 2 111. 44 45.3 2.46 110.64 46.1 : 100. 89 43.3 2 45. 6 55 
1957: January __.... 93. 44 41.9 92. 62 2. 1 2 110. 16 446 2.47) 106.83 47 98. 98 42.3 2 45.4 2. 57 
February......| 93 41 41.7 94.75 42.3 2 111.10 44.5 2.48 107.07 44.8 100.11 42.6 2 45.7 2. 59 
March......-. 94 28 41.9 93.44 41.9 2. 111 5) 44.6 2.50) 105. 16 44.0 100. 54 42.6 2 45.7 2. 62 
April 93. 56 41.4 94 28 41.9 2 110. 81 44.5 2.49 104.44 43.7 100. 77 427 2 45.7 200 
May 93. 34 41.3 93. 63 41.8 109. 50 43.8 2.5 102. 53 42.9 2.39 98.88 41.9 2 45.1 2. 61 
Spectal-industry Printing-trades 1 
chinery (excey Food-products Textile machinery Paper-industries chinery and equip- Gen 4 
metal working ma machinery machinery ment n 
chinery) § 
1955: Average_____- $83. 58 42.0) $1.99 $84.86 41.6 $2.04 $74.11 41.4) $1.79 $89 4 44.7) $2.00 $92.6 41.9) $2 $86. 11 41.8) $2.06 
1956: Average.____- RO 67 42.7 2.10 89 45 41.8 2.14 76.5 41.4 1.85 97.48 46.2 2.11) 1 7 43 7 87 42.6 2.18 
CES 89 6 2.9 2.09 89.04 42 ( 2.12 76.18 4i4 1.84, 95.8 4 2.08 1 ’ 43.8 2.3 2. 23 42.7 2. 16 
Ee 88 82. 42 2.08 87.99 1.7 2.1 75 ¢ 41.1 184 98.3 46.4) 2.12 102 43.8) 2 y2.44, 42.6) 2.17 
TN so 46 42.4 211 90.94 21 2.16 75.67 40.9 1.85 94.98 4 209 104.7 44 2. 37 27 41.6 2.17 
August ....../ 89 25 42 5 210 89 45 41.8 214 76463 41.2 1.8 98 4h 2.11 101. 24 42 2.3 24 42.2 2.19 
September... 91 59 43 2.13 89 fH 415 216 78.35 41.9 1.87 1 . 47 2.14 1 44 2.39 +4 428) 2.23 
October __._.- 91.16 2.6 2.14 89 40 41.2 2.17 78.44 41 5 1.89 069 45 2.13 104.44 43 2.39 44 42.8 2. 23 
November....| 91.38 42.5 2.15' 88.7 499 2.17| 78.8 41.5 1.9 100.1 4 2.15) 105.12 43.8 2.4 1.78 42.5 2. 23 
December... 92 88 43.0 2.16 91.12 41.8 2.18 78.85 41.5 190 10 48.4 2.19 103.1 43 3 M77 43.2 2. 24 
1957: January ._.._.- 90. 73 2. 2 2.15 88.75 Hy 3.17; 7.47 411.3 1.90 102. 86 47.4 2 101. 91 43 43 44 41.9 2.23 
February......| 90. 73 42.2 2.1 90. 03 41.3 2.18 78.25 41.4 189 101 77 48.9 2.17 104.16 434 03 44 41.9 2.23 
March........ 90.72 420; 21 91.94 416 221 77.48 411 189 190.04 46.1 2.17 101.8 428 238 93.93 418) 2.24 
April 90. 07 41.7 2. le 91. 52 41.6 2.20 76. 57 40.3 1. & 99 82 1.0 2.17 102.29 42.8 239 92.10 41.3 2. 23 
41.4 2.16 91.08 4.4 2.20 76.7 40.4 1.90 94.82 44.1 2.1 2. { 42.7 2.39, 92. 51 41.3 2. 24 


May , 89. 42 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Con. 





Year and month 


Avg. | Avg. 
a wkly. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. 


hrly. 
hours | earn- 


ings 


Avg. | Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. | wkly. | hrly. 
earn- | hours | earn- 

ings ings 








Avg. | Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. | wkly.| hrly. 
earn- | hours | earn- 
ings | | ings | 
| | | 





Avg. | Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. | wkly.| hrly. 
earn- | hours] earn- | 
ings | ings 


Avg. 


| Ave. 


| Avg. | 
wkly. | wkly. | hriy. | 
earn- | hours! earn- | 
ings ings | 
| 


Avg. | Avg. | Avg. 
wkly.| wkly.| brly. 
earn- | hours | earn- 
ings | ings 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Machinery (except electrical) —Continued 





Pumps, air and gas 


Conveyors and con- 


Blowers, exhaust and | 


Industrial trucks, 


Mechanical power- 


Mechanical stokers, 











































































































' 
compressors | veying equipment | ventilating fans | tractors, etc. | transmission equip- and industrial 
| ment furnaces and ovens 
| | | | | | 
1955: Average._.-..-- $84.45 41.6) $2.03) $86.51} 41.0) $2. 11] $79 as 41.0) $1.95, $86.93 42.2, $2.06) $90.31 42.8 $2 $85. 08 41.3 $2.06 
1956: Average....- 90.53) = 42. 5| 2.13) 97.61 43.0| 227) 86.53) 41.8 2.07) 91.12 41.8 2.18; 95.24 42.9 2. 3 90. 92 41.9 2.17 
| eee 89. 68) 42. 5) 2.11) 95. 44 42.8 2.23) 84.66) 41.5 2.04 90.73 42.2 2.15) 94.38 42.9 2. ¥1. 38 42.5 2.15 
CS ES 90.31) 42.6] 2.12) 98.76) 43.7) 2.26) 86.94) 41.8) 208) 87.33) 41.0) 2.13) 93.29 42.6) 2 91.56 42.0/ 2.18 
= 87.34 41.2) 2.12) 95.34 42.0) 2.27) 87.57) 41.7 2.10, 83.92 39.4 2.13) 91.54 41.8 2 88. 04 40.8 2.18 
=e 88.61; 41.6) 2.13) 97.81) 42.9 2.28) 85.70) 41.2 2.08) 88. 54 40.8 2.17) 95.44 42.8 2.4 91. 78 42.1, 2.18 
September... 91. 58 42.4) 2.16 102.66) 43.5 2. 36 7. 57} 41.9) 2.09, 93.24 42.0 2.22; 96.73 42.8 2. 93. 26 2.2; 2.21 
October...... 91.80) 42.5) 2.16) 102.26) 43.7 2.34; 8&8. 20 41.8} 211) 91.72 41.5 2.21, 97.84 43.1 2 91. 52 41.6 2.20 
November....| 91.37 42.3; 2.16) 98.87) 428 2.31, 86.53 41.4] 2.09) 95.60 2.3 2.26; 96.02 42.3 » & ©). 23 41.2 2.19 
December... 92. 66 42.7) 2.17; 101.09) 43.2 2.34, 90.31) 42 4) 2.13) 97.61 43.0 2.27; 99.39 43.4 a4 93. 48 2.3 2.21 
1957: January .....-. 91.12; 41.8 2.18) 96.98 41.8 2.32; 87.76 41.2) 2.13! 87.78 39.9 2.20; 95.76 42.0 2. 93. 24 42.0) 2.22 
February --..- 92. 43 42.4 2.18) 98. 56 42.3 2.33; 85.65 40.4; 2.12) 88.15 39.9 2.21) 95.15 2.1 2.3 91. 49 41.44 2.21 
Mareh.....-- 90. 91 41.7, 2.18 99.83 42.3 2.36 86.28 40.7 2.12 89.47 40.3 2.22; 96.18 42.0 2.29 93.88 42.1 2.23 
April 89.19) 41.1) 2.17) 99.365 42.1) 236 85.05 40.5) 210 90.54 40.6) 2.23) 93.98 41.4 2.27 93.41) 41.7) 2.24 
Renee 90. 25 41.45 2.18 98.00 41.7 2.35) 86. 67 40.5 2.14 89.24 40.2 2.22) 93.71 41.1 2.28 92.35 41.6 2. 22 
Office and store ma- | Computing machines | | Service-industry and Domestic laundry Commercial laundry, 
chines and devices § and cash registers | Typewriters ¢ household machines * equipment dry-cleaning, and 
} | pressing machines 
| | | | | } | } 
1955: Average....__- $82.81} 40.2) $2.06 . 06| 40. 3) $2.21) $76.00) 40 ( $1.90) $83 64) 40 a| $2.05) $85. 2s) 41.0) $2.08) $78.06} 41.3) $1.89 
1956: Average._____- 90.23; 41.2 2.19 96.05) 41.4) 2.32) 82.20 41.1 2.00) 86.24) 40 3) 2.14) 89.32) 40.6) 220 81.34 41. 5) 1. 96 
| | 88.56) 41.0 2.16; 94.81 41.4) 2.29) 78.60) 40 1| 1.96) 82.92} 39.3) 211) 8438 39.8) 212) 80.18 40.7) 1.97 
es 88.91; 40.6 2.19! 94 42 40.7; 2.32) 79.19 40.2 1.97) 84.38! 39.8) 2.12) 83.67 39.1) 2.14 79.79 40.5 1.97 
a 91. 49 41.4 2.21; 99.22) 42.4) 2.34) 80.60) 40.5 1.99) 85.44) 40.3) 212) 87.02 40.1 2.17) 80. 56 41.1) 1.96 
August eee 90.23) 41.2 2.19) 96.51; 41.6) 2.32) 81.39) 40 9) 1.99; 85.14) 39.6) 2.15) 86.41) 39.1) 221) 80.56 41.1) 1.96 
September.--_| 93.41} 41.7} 2.24) 100.14] 41.9} 239] 86.10} 42.0) 205! 87.23} 40.2} 217) 92 51; 41.3) 2.24) 81.93 41.8] 1.96 
October. _-._.-- 93.86 41.9 2.24) 99.96) 42. 0 2.38) 87.92) 43.1) 2.04) 85.54 39.6; 2.16) 91.3! 40.8 2.24, 79.77) 40.7) 1.96 
November__..| 92.06 41.1 2.24) 96.70) 40.8) 2.37) 89.65 43.1) 2.08) 86.33 39. 6 2.18, 92.43) 40.9 2.26) 80.34 41.2 1.95 
December.....; 93.41; 41.7 2.24; 98.88) 41.9) 2.36) 86.52) 42.0) 2.06) 88.48 40.4; 2.19) 94.39) 41.4 2.28; 83.13) 42.2) 1.97 
1957: January __-.-_- 91.46) 41.2 2.22) 99.30) 41.9 2.37) 76. 43 39.6) 1.93) 86. 55 39.7 2.18) 84 67 7.8 2.24 79. 56 40.8 1.95 
February......| 91.21) 40.9 2.23; 98. 53 | 41.4 2. 38) 76.04, 39.4) 1.93) 88.70 40.5 2.19) 85.91) 38.7) 2.22) 79.20 40.0 1.98 
eee 90.76) 40.7 2.23) 97.58 41.0 2.38) 77.41 39.9 1.94) 87.60) 40.0 2.19) 84. 80 38.2 2.22; 80. 59 40.7 1. 98 
CO eee 89. 47 40.3} 2.22) 95.34 40.4 2.36; 77.61 39.8 1.95) 84.15) 38.6 2.18 80.74 36.7 2.20; 81.76 41.5 1, 97 
| ae 88. 13 39.7; 2.22) 95.99 40.5; 2. 37} 75. 27 39.0 1.93, 84.80 38.9 2.18; 86. 69 38.7 2.24) 80.98 40.9 1,98 
Sewing machines | Refrigerators and air-| Miscellaneous ma- Fabricated pipe, fit- Ball and roller Machine shops (job 
conditioning units | chinery parts § | tings,andvaloes | bearings and repair) 
1955: Average....._.| $83.22] 40.4) $2.06] $84.46) 40.8] $2.07 42 1) $2.04) $83.03} 40.9) $2.03! $90.92] 43.5] $2.09 $85.4 42.3] $2.02 
1956: Average. .---- 88.97} 41.0) 2.17) 86.22) 40.1) 2.15) 41.7) 2.15) 88.99) 41.2) 2.16) 89.01] 41.4) 2.15) 90.31) 422) 214 
I i isescsipincchs 88. 78 41.1 2.16) 82.04) 38.7 2. 12) 41.5) 2.12) 87.12) 40.9) 2.13) 5 40. 6 2.09} 89.67) 42.1) 2.13 
Sl inenacusde 88. 13 40.8 2.16) 84. 56 39.7 2. 13} 41.4) 2.13) 87.74) 41.0) 2.14) 40.3} 2.12) 89.67) 421) 2.13 
es 93.50} 42.5) 2. 20| 84. 80| 40.0) 2.12 41.0) 2.13) 85.81} 40.1) 2.14) 40.1} 2.12) 89.25) 41.9) 2.13 
August_....... 87.16; 39.8) 2.19) 85.54) 39.6) 2 16 41.1) 2.14) 87.64) 40.2) 2.18) 40.0} 211) 8988) 420 2.14 
September._..| 89.10} 40.5) 2.20) 86.55) 39.7) 2 18) 41.8} 2.18) 91.49) 41.4) 2.21 41.3} 217) 91.57] 42.2} 2.17 
October. ____-- 88.26} 40.3) 2.19) 84.41) 38.9) 2.17) 41.8) 2.19) 91.49) 41.4) 221 41.8] 2.21) 91. 36) 21) 217 
Novenber-_--- 88. 04 40.2 2.19) 85.58) 38.9) 2.20 41.6 2.20; 91.05 41.2 2.2 41.8 2.22) 91.32) 41.7 2.19 
December... -- 88.44) 40.2 2.20) 88. 62) 40.1 2. 21 42.6 2.22) 94.13 42.4; 2.22 42.3; 2.23] 94.81 42.9 2. 21 
1957: January-_--.---- 86.46) 39.3] 2.20} 87.78) 39.9} 2.20 41.9 2.21) 91.02 41.0) 2.22 41.4) 2.22) 93.93 2.5 2. 21 
February......| 86.11} 39.5, 2.18] 90.58} 40.8) 222 41.8; 2.21) 91.24) 41.1) 222 41.1} 222) 93.93) 425) 2.21 
March...__..- 87.78 39.9 2 20} 88. 62 40.1 2. 21 41.6 2.22; 90.58 40.8 2. 22 41.9 223 93 48 42.2 2. 22 
DE iccucaccne 88. 80 40.0) 2.22; 84.26 38. 3 2. 20 41.1 2.21; 90.32 40.5 2. 23 39.7 2.20; 92 9 y 
| ERE: 90. 09 #0. 4) 2. 23, 84. 10 38. 4 2.19 40.7 2.21) 89. 47 40.3 2.22; 88.13 39.7 2. 22 
Electrical machinery 
| Electrical generating, = eee : 
Total: Electrical | transmission, distri- | Wiring devicesand | Carbon and graphite ones —_, -apoeamaact 
} fe a : ‘ - f ‘ 2 or- 
machinery | ‘cet supplies products (electrical) cording instruments ects 
1955: $76.52) 40.7] $1.88) $80.57) 40.9 $1. 97] 71.15] 40.2} $1.77] $80.10| 41.5] $1.93] $74.56] 40.3] $1.85/ $85.90] 41.1] $2.09 
1956: 80. 78 40.8 1.98) 87.15 41.5 2 10) 76.11 40.7 1.87) 84.46) 41.2 2.05} 80.16 40.9 1.96; 90. SF 41.3 2. 20 
79.77 40.7 1.96) 86.74 41.5 2 09) 76. 07 40.9 1.86) &3 23) 40.8 2.04) 79. 56 40.8 1.95) 88. 56 410 2. 
79. GR 40. 6 1.97) 86.94 41.6 2.09; 75.14 40.4 1.86) 83. 44 40.9 2.04) 82.74 42.0 1.97} 90.25 4 2. 
79. 40 40.1 1.98} 86.7: 41.3 2.10) 75. 55 40.4 1.87) 84.66) 40.7 2.08] 78.39 40. 2 1.95) 90.01 1 2. 
80.19 40.5 1.98; 86.92 41.0 2. 12) 74. 24 39.7 1.87} 83.84 40.5 2.07| 79.76; 40.9 1.95) 90.13 § 2. 
September...-| 82.61] 41.1) 2.01) 89.66) 41.7} 215) 77.11] 40.8] 1.89] 85.48] 40.9! 209] 81.58} 41.2] 1.98) 94.39 4) 2. 
October.......| 83.22} 41.2) 2.02) 89.42) 41.4) 2.16) 77.71| 40.9) 1.90] 83.62) 40.2] 2.08} 82.01) 40.8} 201] 92.89 ws £3 
November._..| 83.23} 41.0) 2.03) 89.40) 41.2) 2.17) 77.38) 40.3) 1.92) 84.86) 40.8) 2.08) 81.00) 40.1) 202) 93.11 2} 2 
December.....| 84.46) 41.2) 2.05) 90.69) 41.6) 2.18) 78.12) 40.9) 1.91) 86.93) 41.2) 211) 83.23) 41.0) 2.03] 95.08 " 3 
1957: 32 40.4) 2.05) 88.13) 40.8) 2.16) 76.97) 40.3) 1.91] 85.89] 40.9) 2.10] 80.00} 40.2) 1.99] 91.98 7; 2. 
40.6 2.05) 88. 13 40.8 2.16) 77. 57 40.4; 1.92) 84.65) 40.5 2.09) 81.61 40.4 2.02) 91. 5 5 2. 
40.5 2.06; 88.75) 40.9) 2.17) 77.39 40.1) 1.93) 85 RR| 40.7 2.11) 81.00 40.1 2.02) 92.39 7 2. 2 
40.3) 2.06) 87.89) 40.5) 2.17, 76.24) 39.5) 1.93) 85.26) 40.6) 2.10) 81.20} 40.0} 2.03) 90.85 . 2) 2.2 
40.1 2.05) 87. 67 40.4 2.17) 77.02) 39.7 1.94 84. 40) 40. 0} 2.11} 82.01 40. 2 2.04) 91.25 .2) 2 











See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Con. 














































































































| | i j i 
Avg. | A vg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg | Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. | Z ly.| hrly. | wkly.| wkly.| hrly. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| hriy. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| bry. 
earn- | hot -t | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours] earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- 
ings } ings | ings | ings ings ings ings ings | ings | ings | ings | ings 
| | | | | | | | 
| Manufacturing—C ontinued 
has ge ogee | ee ee SO Ee TIGR CALA A A ee ee a ee, Pe a 
Electrical machinery—C ontinued 
| | | 
Power and distribu- | Switchgear, switch- | Electrical welding | Insulated wire and | Electrical equipment 
tion transformers | board, and indus- | apparatus | Electrical appliances | cable for vehicles 
| trial controls } 
eeeeeeeememonen iabiniangmemmeneg = a 
| | | j | | | ] | 
1955: Average...._._| $84.03 41 6! $2. 02! | $80, 18 40. 7 $1. 97 $91. 35! 43 5) $2. 10 .17| 40.6) $1.95) $77.04) 42.1) $1 83, $83. 44 41.2) $2.03 
1956: Average... _- 92. 62 2. 1 2.20; 90 30 42. 0) 2. 15) 101. 20 44.0) 2.30) & 39.9 2.02; 84. 32) 42.8 19g 84. 42 40. 2} 2. 10 
May — 92. 87 42.6 2.18; 91.37) 42 3) 2.16] 105. 56 45.5 2. 32] 39.8 2.01) 83.27 42.7 1.95 79. 58 39.2; 2.03 
\ Se 92. 20 42.1 2.19} 90.73) 42.2) 2.15) 103.73 45.1) 2.3 39. 2 2.01) 82.45 42.5 1.94) 80. 55 39.1 2. 06 
July a 93. 72 42.6 2.20) 90. 29 41.8 2.16; 102. 56 44.45 2.3 39. 6 2.05) 82. 98 41.7 1.99) 81.56 39.4) 2.07 
August... __. 94. 98 42.4 2.24) 90.07) 41.7 2.16) 99.76) 43.0) 2.3 40.0 2.03) 84.38 42. 4 1.99; 83.37 39.7; 2.10 
September_ _- 96. 08 42.7) 2.25) 93. 50} 42.5 2. 20) 102. 08 44. 0) 2. 40.2 2.05) 87.84 43.7 2.01) 87.94 40.9 2.15 
October = 95. 95 41.9 2.29) 93. 48) 42.3 2.21) 102. 75 44.1) 2.; 41.0 2.07; 88.10 43.4 2.03) 89. 84 41.4 2.17 
November. _. 97.7 42.3 2.31) 92.80) 41.8 2.22} 97.78 42 7| 2.29) 84. 25 40.7 2.07) 87.95 42.9 2.05; 90.47) 41.5 2.18 
December... 97. 02 42.0 2.31; 94.39 2.1 2. 24) 100. 99 44.1; 2.29) 83.01 40.1 2.07) 88.54 43.4 2.04; 94.13 42.4 2. 22 
1957: January __- 93. 89 41.0 2.29;' 91.91) 41.4 2.22} 99.79 43.2 2.31; 82.58 39.7 2.08 85. 27 41.8 2.04; 86.62 40.1 2. 16 
February 94. 76 41.2 2.30; 91.72 41.5 2.21) 100. 25 43.4 2.31; 82.74 39.4 2.10) 84. 45 41.6 2.03; 85.32 39.5 2. 16 
March 95.17 41.2 2.31} 92.13 41.5 2. 22) 191. 38 43.7 2. 32} 82.92 39.3 2.11) 85. 48 41.9 2.94; 84.10 39.3 2.14 
April. 93. 89 41.0 2.29' 92.13 41.5 2.22) 97.44 42.0 2.32) 82, 50 39. 1 2.11, 85. 46 42.1 2.03, 83.85 39.0 2.15 
May. 91. 94 40.5 2.27; 92.10 41.3 2.23) 98.64 42.7 2.31; 81.83 38. 6 2.12) 86.70 42.5 2.04; 82.78 38. 5 2.15 
Communication Radios, phonographs, | Telephone, telegraph, | Miscellaneous elec- 
I Electric lamps equipment § | television sets, and | Radio tubes and related equip- trical products § 
| equipment ment 
l | | 
1955: Average___ $68. 8) 40.0} $1.72) $72.09 40.5) $1.7 = $69. 77 40.1) $1.74) $66.40! 40.0) $1.66 $90.94 43 $2.11, $74. 48 40.7) $1.83 
1956: Average___ 75. 07 40.8 1.84 75.95 40.4 1.88) 72.98 40.1) 1.82) 67.25 39.1) 1 y 42.9 2.22; 78.34 40.8 1. 92 
e May... 5. 26 40.9 1.84; 75.14 40.4 1 $6 72. 22 39.9 1.81) 67. 83) 39. 9 1, 42.7 2. 20 : 40.6 1. 89 
June _. 73. 75 40.3 1.83) 74.59 40.1 1. 86 40.0) 1.81) 65.40 38.7 1 42.1 2. 20 j 40.4 1.89 
July = 71.50} 39.5) 1.81) 73.30) 39. 2 1. 87 39.8 1.83) 63.61 37. 2) 1 39.3 2.16) 76. 57} 49.3 1. 90 
August... 72. 76 40. 2) 1.81; 75.76 40.3 1. 88 40.3 1.83) 67.12 38.8 1 41.9 2.21} 77.14 40.6 1. 90 
September. 73.60} 40.0! 1.84) 77.33 40.7) 1.90 40.4 1.85) 70.00 40.0 1 2.7 2.23; 78.74 40.8 1.93 
October ‘ 74.05 39.6 1.87 78.12 40.9 1. 91) 40.7 1. 86; 69. 87 39.7 1 42.9 2. 23; 81.73 41.7 1.96 
November. | 76. 57 40.3 1.90) 77.95 40.6 1. 92 40.2 1. 86; 67.99 38.8 1.7: 44.2 2.29; 82.19 41.3 1. 99 
December. _- | 77. 74 40.7 1.91) 78. 55) 40.7 1.93 40.3 1.88) 68. 25 39.0 1. 7! 44.1 2.28; 83.42 41.5 2.01 
1957: January |} 78.12 40.9 1.91) 78.40 40.0 1. 96 39. 6 1.99) 65.98 37.7 1.7 43.4 2.31; 81 2 40.4 2.01 
February | 77.55 40.6 1.91; 79. 58 40.6 1. 9 40.0 1.91) 69.21 39.1 1.77 43.9 2.29) 82.01 40.6 2. 02 
March__ | 77.36 49.5 1.91 79. 59 4.4 1.97 40.0 1.92) 69.95 39. 3 I 42.9 2.30; 81. % 49.5 2. 00 
April.. ‘ | 76.19 40.1 1.90 79.19 40.2 1. 97 39.9 1.92) 69.63 38. 9 1 42.5 2.30 80.79 40. 6 1.99 
May.. 74. 86 39. 4 1.90 78.60 40.1 1. 96 39.9 1.91) 69.45 38.8 1. 41.8 2.29; 80.20 40.3 1.99 
Electrical machinery—Continued Transportation equipment 
| Storage batteries | Primary batteries X-ray and nonradio Total: Transporta- Automobiles § Motor vehicles, bodies, 
| (dry and wet) electronic tube s } ti on & 1 uipment | nd accessories 
1955: | = 86, 41.6 “$2 04) $61. 69 39.8 $1.55 $81. 20 40.4 $2. 01| $93. 44 41.9 2. 23) $97.78 42.7| $2.29) $98.8 42.8) $2.31 
1956: / 87. 12) 40.9 2.13) 64. 48) 39.8 1.62) 87.53 40.9 2.14) 94.71 41.0 2 g .3 2.35; 96.15 40.4 2. 38 
39.9 2.08) 64 40 40.0 1,61) 88. 38) 41.3 2.14) 89.89 39. 6 2. m 2.27; 86.02 37. 4 2. 30 
39.7, 2.11] 64.16] 40.1] 1.60] 87.56] 41.3] 212] 91.37) 39.9) 2. 3} 230; 88.77) 38.1] 2.33 
‘ a 39. 7 2.11} 63.20 40.0 1.58) 86. 67 40. 5) 2.14) 93.84 40.8 2. 2.32} 93.77 39.9 2. 35 
August... 40.9) 212) 63.36) 39.6 1.60) 88.56) 41.0) 2.16) 94.25) 40.8) 2 2.34) 93.85 39.6) 2.37 
September. .-- : 41.2) 2.16) 64.39) 39.5) 1.63) 88.15) 41.0) 215] 97.47) 41.3) 23 2 44) 100.94 40.7) 2.48 
October i ad 93. 93 42.5 2.21; 66.00 40.0 1.65; 88. 78} 41.1} 2.16; 99.07! 41.8 2. 2. 45; 103. 91 41.9 2. 48 
Novem ier. 94.30) 42.1) 2.24) 65.74] 39.6) 1.66) 89.60) 41.1) 2 18} 100.86) 42.2) 2; 2.47) 107.75, 43.1) 2.50 
96.11 43.1 2.23; 65.90 39.7 1.66) 89.10 40.5 2. 20} 105. 95 43. 2. 2. 51) 115. 32 45.4 2. 54 
1957: 89.10) 40.5 2.20) 66. 86 39. 8 1.68, 86.76 39.8) 2. 18| 99. 25 41.7, 2:3 2.43, 101.84 41.4 2. 46 
89, 54 40.7 2.20| 67.43 39.9 1.69 87.60) 40.0) 2.19) 98.36 41.5) 2: 2.41; 101.02 1.4 2. 44 
88 44 40.2 220 68 34 40.2 1.70' &9 10 40 5 2.20} 97.82 41.1 2 2 41) 98.17 404 2. 43 
86.94) 39.7) 2.19 70.18) 40.8 1.72 88.00) 40.0) 2.20) 96.22) 40.6) 2: 2.39) 95.11) 39.3) 2.42 
| 86.94 39.7 2.19 70.11 41.0 1.71, 88. 26) 40 3) 2. 19) 94. 56 39.9) 2. 5 | 2.39 94.14 38.9 2. 42 
| ru | Aircraf gin anc Arrcraft pro ell rs 
1955: Average. $81.38] 41.1] $1.93] $34.44) 41. | $2.02| $80.62] 41.3 cal 41.2) $2.17] $88.97] 41.0] $2.17) $90.47] 41.5 $2. 18 
1956: A verage_-. 81.41 40.3 2.02) 82.80) 40.0 2.07; 95.99 42.1 2. 28 41.8 2.27; 96.67; 42.4 2.28; 96.93 42.7 2. 27 
a ay. 81. 2 40.0; 2.03) 84. 65| 40.5) 2.09) 94.49 41.9) 2.26) 41.6) 2.27) 93.18) 41.6 2.24) 95.42 42.6 2. 24 
82. 22 40.5 2.03) 82.19) 39.9) 2.06) 95.08) 41.7 2. 28| 41.3 2. 27 41.8 2. 27 94 12 42.0 2 26 
July. ; 80.60)  39.9| 2.02} 80.99} 39.7) 204) 95.95) 41.9) 2.29) 41.7) 2.29 42.2) 2.28) 97.13) 42.6) 228 
August__- 83.44] 40.9) 2.04) 8241) 40.2) 2.05) 97.29) 42.3) 2.30) 42.0} 2.30 42.6; 2.29) 96.50 27 2% 
September... 81.80} 40.1) 2.04) 84.00} 40. ol 2.10) 97.94) 42.4) 2. 31] 42.0} 2.30 43.0) 2.32) 98.2 43.1 é 8 
October 81.58) 39.6) 2.06) 84.84) 40.4) 2.10) 97.71) 423) 2.31] 41.9) 231 43. ( 2.32} 97.81] 42.9) 2.28 
November. 81.58} 39.6, 2.06] 80. 47; 38. 5} 2.09} 98.37} 42.4) 2.32 42.1) 2.31 42.6] 2 99.62) 43.5) 2.29 
December. 84.85] 40.6) 2.09) 81.97) 39.6) 2.07) 100.39] 42.9] 2.34 42.1] 2.32 43.9) 2 44.0) 2.36 
1957: January. 81. 35 39. 3} , 3 o7| 80. 11) 38. 7} 2.07) 99. 26 42. 6) 2. 33) 42. 3} 2.31 43.2 2 40 4 2 29 
February - - 83.79] 39.9] 2.10) 78.74] 38.6) 204] 98.56] 42.3) 2.33] 41.9) 2.32 43.3) 2 41.2) 2.31 
March. . 85.01 40.1) 2.12) 79.75} 38.9) 205) 99.17) 42.2) 2.35) 05, 41.9) 2.34 42.7) 2: 41.7) 2.33 
April... __-| 85.86] 40.5] 2.12} 80.94 39.1) 207} 99.12] 420] 2.36] 97.76) 41.6) 2.35 42.3) 2.; 43.1) 2.38 
May... ‘ 83.37) 39.7) 2.10) 80.16) 39.1) 2.05) 94. 83} 40.7/ 2.33) 93.90) 40.3 2. 33 40.7 2 41.6) 2.35 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Con. 
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earn- 
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earn- | hours 
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Transportation equipment—Continued 
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Other aircraft parts | Ship and boat build- | 
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repairing 
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repairing 
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Transportation equipment—Continued Instruments and related products 





Pailroad and street | Other transportation 


equipment 


scien- | Mechanical mee 
and engineer- ing and contr: 
struments instruments 


Optical instruments 


Total: Instruments | Laboratory, 
fi and lenses 


and related products tifle 





$78. 36 
8&3 03 
82 41 
82 90 
8&3. 02 
84. 05 
&4. 25 
84 25 
&4. 23 
RA 

83 ¢ 

85. 2 

R5 2 


| 


~ 
= 
a 


88 $77.93 
93; $82.01 
93; 81.39 
99 81.2 
95) 81 81 
94; 82.21 
4 84 26 
92; 84.95 
92; 8&3 64 
98 84 87 
97| 84. 66 
99, 85 69 
98| 85.47 
98; 85. 26 
01; 83.81 


40 
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41.6 
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Instruments and related products—Continued 





Surgical, medical, 
and dental instru- 
ments | 


Photographic appa- 
ratus 


| Total Misce 
Watches and clocks manufacturing ij 
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Ophthalmic goods 
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| 
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$1. 73 
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| 


> | 
” | 
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64. 4 
64. ¢ 
66. 26 
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63. : 
64 
4 
64.6 
65. 93 
64. £ 
66. 2 
67.7 
67.5 


67. 6 


60| 91. 46 
60| 89.60 
62; 89.84 
62) 91.62 
59} 92.29 
61) 93.34 
a 93. 75 
62) 93. 30 
fi4| 94.85 
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-69) 94.02 
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40. & 
40 
40 


or oe 


asus 


Sass 
~3-3 


H~inmnws 
SND Own~3 


YI DS 
woo me - 


1s to & 


x 
we 


— DD > oO 
lax 


40 


it 


1 athletic 
goods 4 


Games, toys, dolls,and| Spo pan 
children’s vehicles 
$60. 28 
61.85 
61. 30) 
61. 86 
61. 23 
61. 86 
61.15 
64. 24 
62. 76 
61. 29 
63. O8 
64. 08 
64. 29 
63. 80 
63. 53 


39.4 
38.9 
38.8 
39.4 
39.0 
39.4 
38.7 
39.9 
38.5 
37.6 
38.0 
38. 6 
39. 2} 
38.9 
38. 5} 


$60. 52 
62. 56 
60. 99 
61. 78 
61. 30 
62. 49 
62. 40 
64. 64 
63. 41 
63. 80 
66. 69 
67. 37 


66. 92) 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Con. 





Avg 
wkly. 
hours 


Avg 
hrly. 
earn- | 
ings 


Avg 
wkly 
earn- 


Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. | 


hours | 


Avg. | Avg. 
hrly. | wkly. | wkly. | 
earn- | earn- | hours | 
ings | ings | 


Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. | wkly 
earn- | hours 
ings 


| Ave. 
| 

hrly. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg 
hrly 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. 
wkly 
earn- 

ings 


Avge. | Avg. | Avg. 
hrly. | wkly. | wkly. 
earn- | earn- | hours | 
ings ings | 
Manufacturing—Continued | 
PE RS RNS j Transportation and public utilities 


Avg. 
brly 

earn- 
ings 


Avg. 
wkly 
hours 





Year and month 





Miscellaneous manufacturing industries—Continued 





Fabricated plastic 
products 
a) 


Other manufacturing!| Class I railroads? 
industries 
40.4 
40.2 
5 


Local railways and 


mislines 


Pens, pencils, other 
office supplies 
$62. 88 
64. 58 
66.17 
7.24 
93 
ol 
5. 49 

8 
39 
pos 
7.24 
7. 89 
49 


4.23 


Costume jewelry, 
buttons, notions 
$60.30; 40.2; $1. 50) $72 
62. 49 3 1.59] 7 
63. 67 9.3 1. 62 
61. 62! 9.0 
60.13 
59. 75 
60.51 
62.95 
63. 08 
(4. 64 
4. 06 
65. 27 
65. 67 
64.19 
64. 57 


41.1) $1. 
41.1 1 
41.1 
41.0 
40.2 
41.0 
40.3 
42.0 
8 
41.7 
41.0 
40.9 
40.9 
40.5 
0 





1955: Average _- 
1956: Average_____- 
May 


saly..... 
August ----| 
September... 
October ._._.- 


$1.74) $82 
1.85 
1. 85 
1, 86 
1. 87| 
1.85 
1. 86 
1. 86 
1.84 
1. 87 
1. 89 
1.89 
1.88 


12 
40 
4] 
78 


$80 00 
12; 84.48 
09; 84.83 
11} 85.85 
11 
ov 
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10 


19 


$1.75) $70. : 
1.82) 74.3 
1.80) 74 
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16 
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Communication Other public utilities 





Line construction, in- | Electric light and 


September. 
October. 
Novemt 
Decer 

Janu 


art 


Switchboard operating | 
employees * 


9.70 37.7 1. f 
59. 20 
60.75 
61.34 
60. 16 
61.34 
61. 66 
65. 61 
92 
60. 26 
61.7 
td) 


1 
1.f 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


69 


| Transportation and public utilities—Con 


Septemt 
October-._.- 
November 
December--- 
: January 
February 
March 

April 

M Ay 


Average..... 
Average 
May 

; 
) | ee 
August 
September. .--} 
October. _...- 
November. .- 
December. 
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February... 
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April 
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Other public util! 


Gas utilities 
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tric light and gas 


tenance employees * 
101. 85 43.9! $2.32 
101. 36) 43.5 2.33 
100.22} 43.2) 2.32 
2) 100. 46 43.3 2. 32 
1} 102.75 44.1 2.33 

190. 25 43.4 
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100. 0 
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99 
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Total: Gas and elec 
tric utilitie 


~ $1.87) $86. 
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Wholesale 





Wholesale trade 


.14] 40.6] $ 
20 40.4 
1. 00 40.3 
41 40.3 
22 40. 5 
1. 61 40.4 
2.82 40.6 
2. 22 40. 5 
40. 5 
40.7 
40. 2 
40. 2 
40.1 
40.0 
40. 2 
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59 
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Retail trade 


power utilities 


1.2) $213 
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eating and drink- 
ing pl 

$58. 5O| 

60. & 
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39 
38 


38. < 


Wholesale and retail trade—Continued _ 
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Department _ stores 
general mail- 
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Retail trade—Continued 





uor stores 


38.1) $1.62 


1. 69 
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Automotive and ac- 
cessories dealers 


$79.64) 44.0) $ 
81.28, 43.7! 
81. 10 43.6 
82.59) 43.7 
2.97, 43.9 
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43.8 
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43. 8) 
43. 8} 
43. 9} 
43. 8) 
43.8) 
43.9 
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81| $46. 
. 86 
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89 
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RS 


| Apparel and acces- 
| sories stores 


82 35 


. 33 
47 37 
46. 96 
48. 

48. 36 
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48. 

47. 96 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Con. 





Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. 
wkly. wkly hrly. wkly. wkly. hbrly. wkly. wkly. hrly. wkly. 
earnings hours earnings earnings hours earnings earnings hours earnings earnings 








Year and month Service and miscellaneous 





Hotels, year-round 


| 
Personal services | Motion 
picture pro- 





| duction and 
distribution @ 


| 


i Cleaning and dyeing plants 
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1 For coverage of these series, see footnote 1, tables A-2 and A-3. 

For mining, manufacturing, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing plants, 
data refer to production and related workers only. For the remaining 
industries, unless otherwise noted, data relate to nonsupervisory employees 
and working supervisors. 

Data for the most recent month are subject to revision without notation. 

3 For definition, see footnote 3, table A-2. 

4 For definition, see footnote 4, table A-2. 

4 Averages shown for 1955 are not strictly comparable with those for later 


years. 

§ Italicized titles which follow are components of this industry. 

¢ Data beginning with January 1957 are not strictly comparable with those 
shown for earlier years. 

' Figures for Class I railroads (excluding switching and terminal companies) 
are based upon monthly data summarized in the M-300 report by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and relate to all employees who received poy 
_— month, except executives, officials, and staff assistants (IC 

roup I). 


* Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone industry 
as switchboard operators, service assistants, operating-room instructors, and 
pay-station attendants. In 1956, such employees made up 40 percent of the 
total number of nonsupervisory employees in establishments reporting hours 
and earnings data. 

* Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone industry 
as central office craftsmen; installation and exchange repair craftsmen; line, 
cable, and conduit craftsmen; and laborers. In 1956, such employees made 
up 27 percent of the total number of nonsupervisory employees in establish- 
ments reporting hours and earnings data. 

Data on average weekly hours and average hourly earnings are not 
available. 

1 Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
tips not included. 

NOTE: Fora description of these series, see Techniques of Preparing Major 
BLS Statistical Series, BLS Bull. 1168 (1954). 

Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics for all 
Series except that for Class I railroads (see footnote 7). 
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TABLE C-2: Average weekly earnings, gross and net spendable, of production workers in manufac- 
turing industries, in current and 1947-49 dollars 





Net spendable average weekly Net spendable average weekly 
earnings ! } earnings ! 
Gross average a Gross average 
weekly earnings weekly earnings 
Worker with no| Worker with 3 Year and month Worker with no | Worker with 3 
dependents dependents dependents dependents 











1947- | Cur- | 1947- | | 1947- Cur- | 1947- | Cur- | 1947- | Cur- | 1947- 
492 | rent | 492 , 492 | rent 493 | rent ¢ | rent 493 








| 
| | } 
: Average | | $40.17 | $23 : $39. 70 $39.76 || 1956: May__-- $78. 40 | $67.94 | $64.62 | $56 $7 
: Average ‘ 7 | ig 22 | 5 | 41.4 9.19 8.15 BS. 2 5 72. 5 
: Average... | 46.55 | 78.60 | 67.18 4. 78 8! ee 
: Average... 52.0! coi 979] 68.31 5 ; 73 
55. § Septem 8 | 69.86 | 7 | 74.7 


December__- 


: Average ot. anuary 


: Average 
13: Average__.__ | 
: Average.. | 
: Average. 76. £ 83 5} 55 15 
| 
| 


: Average 56 68 | 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

} 

: Average...__- | 58.3 8 6 | 
| 

| 73 22 | 





! Net spendable average weekly earnings are obtained by deducting from ‘primary value of the spendable series is that of measuring relative changes 
gross average weekly earnings, Federal social security and income taxes for in disposable earnings for 2 types of income-receivers 
which the worker is liable. The amount of income tax liability depends, iT > series indicate changes in the level of average weekly earnings after 
of course, on the number of dependents supported by the worker as well as adjustment for changes in purchasing power as measured by the Bureau's 
on the level of his gross income. Net spendable earnings have, therefore, Consumer Price Index, the years 1947-49 being the base period. 
been computed for 2 types of income-receivers: (1) A worker with no de- Preliminary. 
pendents; (2) a worker with 3 dependents. - Norte: For a description of these series, see Technical Note on the Cal- 
The computations of net spendable earnings for both the worker with no culation and Uses of the Net Spendable Earnings Series (Revised February 
dependents and the worker with 3 dependents are based upon the gross 1957), which is available upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
average weekly earnings for all production workers in manufacturing indus- 
tries without direct regard to marital status and family composition. The Source: U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


TABLE C-3: Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours in industrial and construction activity ' 


(1947-49= 100) 





Annual 
average 
Industry 








May? Apr. | Mar. | Feb. an. | Dec. | Nov Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | Jume | May | 1956 1955 


a . 107 
Mining division 3. 84.3 
Contract constrt division ___- 3 123 
Manufacturing division __---- printninbenstiaanialy 3. 6 04. { 106. 3 

Durable goods. _- soaaiatahasagni BT 5 116.8 
Ordnance and accessories. _- 335.6 | 350.9 | 355, 
Lumber and wood products “(exce pt 

furniture) __ ; | $3.7 { 77 
Furniture and fixtures. _- inca YW 02.2 | 104 
Stone, clay, and glass products. - 103. 9 
Primary metal industries. - _- ’ 
Fabricated metal products (except 

ordnance, machinery, and weed T- 

tation equipment) 
Machinery (except electrical) - 
Electrical machinery -_- 
Transportation e quipment.. . 
Instruments and related products... idee 
Miscellaneous manufacturing inc justries_ 

Nondurable goods A 

Food and kindred products ‘ 
Tobacco manufactures -- 
Textile-mill products__- 
Apparel and other finished textile | 

products. | 
Paper and allied products_- 
Printing, publishing, and allied indus- 

tries . < q 
Chemicals and allied produc ts_ 5 197 
Products of petroleum and coal...-..--| 95. Wh ‘ 93. 
Rubber products_- a t 96. 5 a 
Leather and leather ‘products_ 86.9; 90.7 | 95. 95. 





112 115 114 113 $l 
85. 2 86. 88 86. 78. & 87 
144 57 16) 161 54.6 | 154 
109 111 109. 108 8 | 106 
120.2 | 120, 117 115 8 116. 
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! Beginning with the July 1957 issue, the data shown in this table are not 3 Preliminary. 
om arable with those published in previous issues. See footnote 1, 4 Includes only the divisions shown. 
table A-2. ie 
Aggregate man-hours are for the weekly pay period ending nearest the Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
15th of the month and do not represent totals for the month. For mining 
and manufacturing industries, data refer to production and related workers. 
For contract construction, the data relate to construction workers. 
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TABLE C-4: Average hourly earnings, gross and excluding overtime, of production workers in manu- 
facturing, by major industry group ! 
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Durable goods—Continued 


Nondurable goods 





Machinery 
(except | 
electrical) 


Electrical 
machinery 


| Transportation 


equipment 


Instruments 
and related 
products 


Miscellaneous 


manufacturing | 
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Food and 
kindred 
products 
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1.80 
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1.84 
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1.92 
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1.93 
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Tohacco 
manufactures 





Nondurable goods— Continued 





Textile-mill 
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1 Beginning with the July 1957 issue, the data shown in this table 
comparable with those pullished in previous issues. See footnote 
A-2. 

2 Derived by assuming tbat the overtime hours shown in table C-£ are 


are not 


* Average houriy earnings, excluding overtime, are not available sey» irately 
i, table 


for the printing, publishing, and allied industries group, as graduated over- 
time rates are found to an extent likely to make average overtime pay 
significant!y above time and one-half. Inclusion of data for the industry 
in the nondurable-goods total has little effect. 


paid for at the rate of time and one-half. 
3 Preliminary. 


SouRnce’ U. 8. Department of Labor , Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
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TABLE C-5: Gross average weekly hours and average overtime hours of production workers in manu- 
facturing, by major industry group ! 
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Durable goods— Continued Nondurable good 
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Transportation | Instruments Miscellaneous Total: Non- | Food and Tobacco 
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Nondurable goods— Continued 





Textile-mill Apparel and Paper and Printing, pub- | Chemicals and Products of Rubber Leather and 
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1 Beginning with tne July 1957 issue, the data shown in this table are not and holiday hours are included only if premium wege rates were paid. Hours 
comparable with those published in previous issues. See footnote 1, table for which only shift differential, hazard, incentive, or other similar types of 
A-2 premiums were paid are excluded. These data are not available prior to 

1 Covers premium overtime hours of production and related workers during 1956 
the pay period ending nearcst the 15th of the month. Overtime hours are 3 Preliminary 
those for which premiums were paid because the hours were in excess of the - “tps " eee i ee 
number of hours of either the straight-time workday or workweek. Weekend Sovrce: U S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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D: Consumer and Wholesale Prices 


TABLE D-1: Consumer Price Index'—United States city average: All items and major groups of items 
[1947-49 = 100] 








Year and month All items Housing Apparel Transporta- | Medical care | Personal care | Reading and | Other goods 
tion recreation and services 





95.0 
101. 
103. 
106. 
112. 
114 


95. 
100. 
104. 
103 
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107 
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108 
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NOwI OD een 


: January 
February - 
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March..._. 
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August. .._. 


SBOoaoeesuanwo-+- 


September __ 


4 
6 
5. 8 
0 
5 
4 
8 
0 
8.4 
7 
8.9 
9 
8.8 
8.9 
0 
8.5 
9 
8.9 
0 
2 
5 
5 
5 
7 
6 
6 | 
6 
95 
4 
9.7 
9 
0 
4 
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November. ._. 
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1 The Consumer Price Index measures the average change in prices of guods Note: For a description of this series, see Techniques of Preparing Major 
and Ay purchased by SS oe and ee oat aig —. BLS Statistica’ Series, BLS Bull. 1168 (1954). 
for 46 la ities ) Jni 
eee eee oe ee Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE D-2: Consumer Price Index ‘—United States city average: Food, housing, apparel, transpor- 
tation, and their subgroups 


[1947-49= 100] 





Annual 
2 average 
Group 





June | May ” ar, | an. | >. | Nov. ot. | § t.| Aug. | July | June 


114 
113. 
130. 
103 
110. 
122. 
109.9 





--} 116. 
Food at home________- SSI 
Cereals and bakery products 130. 
Meats, poultry, and fish...__...__. 106. 
Dairy products_ .. 110. 
Fruits and veget:bles 126. 
Other foods at home 3 


CBM~31t 


AaAoeo~s© 


on @ 
WOK Sr~ 


So 


Housing‘ 25.5 | 125.3 
iy 38 134.7 
Gas and electricity 2.3 | 112.3 
Solid fuels and fuel oiJ_............_- “i 5. 
Housefurnishings- - - 
Household operation 


N@n~is 








None co WO ae 


COW. ou}; 


“hI ce 








Apparel 
Men’s and boys’ 
Women’s and girls’_-.._.......... 
Footwear 
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124. 
91 
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| 126 
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Transportation 
Private 
Public 


133 
123 
174 


aor 


| 133 
123 
173. 


132 128 
| 122 118. 
| 173 173. 


na 


| 127.7 
117.6 
172.7 


Prom 
One 
we 
mono 
“I 
B~10 
won 
ue 


t 
COD on off -oeo 





1 See footnote 1, table D-1. 4 In addition to subgroups shown here, total housing includes the purchase 
2 In addition to subgroups shown here, total food includes restaurant meals price of homes and other homeowner costs. 

and other food bought and eaten away from home. § Includes yard goods, diapers, and miscellaneous items 
4 Includes eggs, fats and oils, sugar and sweets, beverages (nonalcoholic), - re . 

and other miscellaneous foods. Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


TABLE D-3: Consumer Price Index '—United States city average: Special groups of items 


(1947-49= 100] 





Allcom- | Durable | Nondura- 
Year and month Allitems | All items Allcom- | modities | commodi- | blecom- |All services All services 
less food | less shelter| modities less food ties ? modities (and shelter‘ less shelter 

less food 4 





95 
102. 
101 
101 
108. 
109. 
109 
108. 
107 
108 


7: Average 
Average 

: Average 

: Average 

: Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 

: Average 

: Average 
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7: January 
February - - 


110 
110 
111.3 
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111 
111.3 


ron 
i | 


wuoneKK 


snort 


AAOwousd Buanwnrkoa~ 


o-OoUn oO 
oO-awon~ 
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106. 7 





1 See footnote 1 and note, table D-1. ‘Includes rent, home purchase, real estate taxes, mortgage interest, prop- 
2Includes household appliances, furniture and bedding, floor coverings, erty insurance, house repairs and maintenance, gas, electricity, dry clean\ng, 
dinnerware, automobiles, tires, radio and television sets, durable toys, and laundry service, domestic service, telephone, water, postage, shoe repairs, 
sporting goods. auto repairs, au’o insurance, auto registration, transit fares, railroad fares, 
3 Includes solid fuels, fuel oil, textile housefurnishings, household paper, professional medical services, hospital services, group hospitalization, barber 
electric light bulbs, laundry soap and detergents, apparel (except shoe re- and beauty shop services, television repairs, and motion picture admissions. 
pairs), gasoline, motor oil, prescriptions and drugs, toilet goods, nondurable a Sicilia 
toys, newspapers, cigarettes, cigars, beer, and whiskey. Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE D-4: Consumer Price Index '—United — city average: Retail prices and indexes of selected 
oods 





Indexes (1947-49= 100) (unless otherwise specified) 



















































Aver- 
age ? | 
Commodity price, 1957 1956 Annual 
June | average 
1957 | 
| j | | 
June May Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | 1956 | 1955 
} Eide | } | 
| | | ipa Bias 
Cereals and bakery products: Unit | cents | | | | | 
| A eee Sib..| 54.7 113.7 | 113.6 | 113.3 | 113.0 | 112.5 | 111.9 | 111.2 | 110.7 | 110.5 | 110.5 | 110.9 | 121.1 | 111.5 1110.7} 110.8 
Biscuit mix ®.............. 20 o0z..| 26.8] 95.7] 95.8 5.9) 95.7) 95.9) 95.7) 95.6] 95.6) 95.5) 95.3) 95.2 | 95.2] 95.2] 95.4 96.3 
a Ib..| 128 | 113.7 | 113.6 | 113.0 | 112.4 | 112.1 W112 | W114 | 111.0 | 110.1 | 1104 | 110.8 | 1.9} 13} ane} a4 
~~ nas ----Ib..| 17.2} 93.1) 929] 927) 922] 922) 922) 022) 921) 922] 929] 931] 930] 929] g28| 952 
Rolled oats ----------20 0Z..| 22.0 | 135.7 | 135.4 | 134.7 | 133.6 | 131.7 | 128.5 | 120.2 | 119.5 | 119.2 | 119.2 | 119.3 | 119.0 | 119.0 | 119.1 | 117.6 
Corn flakes. ~--1202-.} 23.0 | 135.0 | 135.1 | 135.1 | 135.0 | 134.5 | 133.4 } 132.6 | 130.2 | 129.2 | 128.5 | 128.5 | 1284 | 128.2°| 98.9! 198°0 
| anaes Ib.-| 18.8 | 141.0 | 140.6 | 140.3 | 140.0 | 139.1 | 138.2 | 137.5 | 137.2 | 137.1 | 136.6 | 136.0 | 134.9 | 133.71 1347 131.6 
Soda crackers 3... ~q-Wb--} 29.1 | M3. | 112-9 | 112.4 | 112.5 | 111.5 | 107.3 | 108.7 | 108.6 | 107.8 | 107.7 | 107.8 | 107.7 | 107.5 | 107.3 | 104.9 
Vanilla cookies. -.__- --70Z..| 24.7 | 127.7 | 127.5 | 127.4 | 127.3 | 126.7 | 125.4 | 125.3 | 125.1 | 125.0 | 124.8 | 124.6 | 1241 | 123.8] 1240 122.4 
Meats, poultry, and fish: } | | | | | | | 
Meats...._. <A EE SESS 110.5 | 106.7 | 104.5 | 102.4 | 103.5 | 101.2 | 100.3 | 101.3 | 103.5 | 103.8 | 101.3 ; 99.8) 99.1 101.2 
Beef and veal c 3) 99.4) 96.3) 97.1) 97.1} 986 | 101.2 | 103.5] 1027] 980] 944] 93.1] | 97.2 
Round steak. — = = 4/ 110.2 | 105.8 | 107.1 | 107.7 | 109.0 | 113.3 | 117.2 117.5 | 111.8 | 106.7 | 104.2 | | 108.7 
Chock roast............. = .2| 94. 940) 921) 882) 898) 888) 93.0) 9.2) 981) 96.1] 890) 83.6] 83.1 89. 5 
__ SS =e 2 | 107.1 | 104.5 | 104.7 | 108.5 | 110.2 | 113.3 | 115.1 | 113.8 | 106.4} 102.8 | 100.9 | 108. 
Ham burger-- .2{ 825) 8.9! 80.6] 80.4/ 80.6] 81.4] 823] 81.1] 79.9] 79.0] 781 81.4 
Veal cutlets... , 2 | 127.3 | 126.3 | 126.7 | 124.5 | 122.0 | 122.0 | 122.6 | 122.6 | 120.7 | 120.0 | 120.2 | | 119.4 
_ eae 2 | 102.3 | 101.1 | 103.0 | 98.5) 95.6) 95.2) 985] 998] 986] 982] 97.4] | 98] 
Pork chops, center cut. ._Ib_- O | 114.2 | 112.0 | 113.9 | 109.7 | 106.9 | 109.1 | 116.9 | 120.9 | 117.3 | 1181 | 118.7 | 108. 5 
Bacon, sliced............- Ib. 3} 941.3) 93.2) 95.4) 886) S44] 83.5) 84.9) 83.3) 81.9] 806) 78.0] 89.7 
Ham, whole.. ea 9/ 95.8) 95.6) 96.9/] 95.4] 943) 91.8] 926] 95.1] 96.7) 96.5] 966] | 93.8 
= aS, Ib__| 6 | 1041] 97.5 | 99.0] 982] 989 102.3 | 101.4] 103.0 | 102.2 | 103.5) 1 8.5 | gg.2 
Other meats: ‘ | } | | | | | 
Frankfurters*_........... Ib.-| 56.4] 93.0) 89.7) 88.4) 88.1) 87.8) 86.6] 86.0] 86.2] 86.1] 85.9] 85.2!/ 85.4] 85.2! &5 4 87.1 
Luncheon meat?..12-0z.can../ 45.2) 93.5] 927] 91.8] 90.7) 804] 87.9] 968] 85.9] 849] 836] 836| 835/) S86] RE4) BO 
Poultry, fry ng chickens.....___- aed 80.9] 78.9) 71) 80.4) 79.9 | 75.9 | 74.7 75.1) 767) 787 } 81.4] 847) 80.7] 80.4] 91.7 
48.5 Steet: See ie ae | Tes Soest, Ve 
-------| 109.0 | 109.7 | 108.8 | 108.6 | 109.3 9.5 | | 2190800 | 107-6 | 1080 | toss | 108s 
Fish, fresh or frozen. -_....._.- 3 -| 106.0 | 107.2 | 166.0 | 105.4 | 106.7 | 107.3 6 | 105.3 | 104.7 | 105.1 | 105.5 | 105.4 
Ocean perch fillet, frozen. __1b 42.7 s SS Sees ee San ee eS ee a Sen Smee = i . 
Haddock, fillet, frozen...__- Ib..| 45.3 |-.. ESS EEE eee eed a ee | «OO Ree, are, Gee 
Salmon, pink...._.- 16-0Z.can__| 62.4 | 129.9 | 129.9 129.9 | 130.2 | 129.5 | 129.0 128.6 | 128.0 | 126.9 | 126.5 | 125.9 | 125.2) 125.5 115.7 





Tuna fish, chunk ® | | 
6-6}4-0Z. can__| 32.1 | 93.4 | 

Dairy products: } | 
Milk, fresh, grocery eae 
Homogenized, w 




































 Sieestdesiaieaic ita; fe Seem! Seer ae Seren EN ES ee ee Ce eee Ae 

Milk, a ash, de ---} 119.3 | 119.3 | 120.0 | 120.5 | 121-0 | 121.4 | 121.5 | 121.4] 120.9 | 119.8 | 119.0 | 1186 | 116.9 118.4/ 113.9 

Homoges nized, wi | | | | | 
added_......- t..| 24.4]. Be = oS See oo : at = ae seers 

Ice cream 3 | 20.5! 97.7] 97.3] 97.0 96.6) 96.3) 965) 963) 96.2) 95.9) 060] 95.7] 95 5.21 95 95.6 

Butter - - t b..| 73.8) 93.4] 93.7) 936) 93.8) GS] 940] 946] 94.3 2.9) 91.5) 91.1 90.9 0.91 91.3 89, 2 

Cheese Ame ric: an process....lb..| 57.6 | 109.4 | 109.0 | 109.0 | 109.2 | 108.9 | 108.8] 108.8 | 108.5 | 108.5 | 108.7 108. 9 108.5 | 108.4 | 108.4 108. 0 

Milk evaporated. 1434-02. can__| 14.6 107.2 | 106.8 | 106.0 | 105.4 | 105.3 | 105.3 | 105.2 | 105.1 | 105.1 | 105.0 | 104.5 | 103.9 | 103.4 | 103.4] 100.2 

Ail fruits and vegetables: 

Frozen fruits and vegetables 3__../.......| 95.9 | 98. 7 | 99.6} 99.8 | 100.3 } 100.4 | 101.1 | 102.5 | 104.1 | 104.5 | 1047] 104.1] 103.1] 99.5 
Strawberries §........-. 10 0z..| 2 79.5 | 85.1 | 86.5 | 87.5] 884] 882 |; 8.0] 8&8 89.5 | 90.4) 92.3] 93.3 91.2] 93.7 
Orange juice concentrate’. 6 0z_.| 17.6 | 95.6 | 101.7 | 102.4 | 102.9 | 104.4 | 164.8 | 106.3 | 108.0 | 109.8 | 109.7 | 109.0 107.0 | 107.0} 99.2 
Peas, green §__...........10 0z__| 19.6 | 100.4 2 | 100.1 | 102.0 | 103.0 | 103.0 | 103.3 | 103.8 | 104.5 | 108.2 109.2 | 110.0 | 109.5 107.5 | 102.7 
Beans, green ?_ ---..10 0Z._} 23.9 99.1] 986) 983) 981] 95.9] 948] 043] 94.2] 965] 95.0] 95.2] 95.51) 963 5 9 98.9 

Fresh fruits and vegeta ables... ._. |-----.-] 137.1 | 129.8 | 123.5 119.0 | 119.5 20.0 | 120 4 | 117.4) 1141] 115 124 9 | 148 4 | 142 122.8 116.0 
J ) Sea Ib 22.8 | 195.2 | 171.9 | 150.1 34.6 | 131.7 | 126.3 123.5 | 113.9 | 111.5 28.0 | 136.9 | 157.0 | 155.0 | 128.9 128. 5 
OO EE ib 18.1 | 112.4 | 103.6 | 100.8 | 101.1 | 105.5 | 106.8 | 107.5 | 107.8 | 106.1 | 104.8 | 103.2 | 101.2 | 106 104. 4 ( 
| Nt Oa doz.) 55.6 | 121.2 | 118.1) 119.4 | 119.0 | 119.2 | 118.1 | 122.6 | 130.1 | 151.0 | 148.1 | 139.5 | 142.7 | 130.8 | 126.7 | 
Lemons ¢_.___- : b 18.2 j 98.2 | 104.0 | 102.5 | 105.9 | 113.2 | 113.4 | 110.3 | 109.8 | 108.3 | 106.6 | 100.4 | 1023] 94.11 j01.9 | 
Grapefruit §¢....__- -each.. ( } 113.@ | 110.1 | 109.1 | 109.9 | 113.4 | 114.6 | 121.6 G “% |} ® | ® |] @ 104.0 | 
i i --Ib | ©) | & G | ® | & @ | @ (s 91.2] 89.6] 111.4] ( 997.4 | 
Strawberries #18 pt |} 814] (ul ® 1; | ® | & @) | @® | @ Gg) | @ 91.7}%907 }| 
Grapes, seeriless §8___....___ ib. ; @ | (3 ; @ | () | @ | (3 | @!) | 745 68.4 75.6 | 104.9 as 1280.9 | 
Watermelons §4____.._..__Ib ) | (4) > i @) | @ Re. ( | 62.4 77 99.0 | *79.5 

108.1 | 105.3 | 103.7 | 106.0 | 106.3 | 101.2] 99.4] 97.6 | 108.9 | 146.4 | 218.6 | 174.4 | 127.8] 107.2 
| 143.8 | 128.6 22.1 | 121.6 | 118.2 | 113.4 | 105.5 | 106.9 | 117.6 | 136.1 | 138.4 | 121.8] 114.9 23.1 
} 1451 116.8 | 99.4) 102.5] 91.5} 89.9! 84.6 89.2 | 106.0 | 159.6 | 186.4 | 148.2 112.4 95. 2 
} lls | 99.9 } 101.8 | 103.0 | 110.5 } 109.4 | 108.3 | 106.2 | 110.9 | 108.8 | 108.5 | 107.9 108. j 108. 8 
|} 107.7 | 109.5 |} 95.4) 117.3 | 129.1 | 145.4] 167.8 | 125.4 | 111.0 | 102.8 96.9 | 112.0 | 114.4] 113.7 
|} 106.7 | 101.0 | 107.7 | 114.9 | 117.2 | 101.3 92.0} 84.7 86. 0 92.8 99.6) 99.6 92.7 98.9 
| 132.5 53. 1 | 138.7 | 125.4 | 120.4 | 107.1} 97.1 | 100.3 | 104.1 | 107.4 | 116.3 | 125.6 114.5 119.9 
143 4 | 129.4 | 116.5 99.3 | 113.7 | 122.8] 945] 74.8] 59.2 77.2 | 106.9 | 118.8 | 105.4 98. 5 
128 0 | 124.1 153 8 | 146.9 | 129.4 | 130.3 | 110.9 | 102.1 86.3 81.4 | 101.5 | 134.0! 119.5 105.1 

Canned fruits and vegetables... 106 6 | 106.7 | 107.1 | 107.3 | 107.7 | 108.3 | 108.8 | 108.9 | 108.7 108.8 | 108.6 | 108.0! 107.9 104. 0 
Orange juice 4_..._- 46-0z. can 115.4 | 116.5 | 118.7 | 120.1 | 122.6 | 124.9 | 126.4 | 126.4 | 124.2 123.4 | 121.4) 118.6 | 120.9 107.4 
Peaches _- - -#244 can. 110 7 | 110.7 | 110.4 | 110.3 | 109.7 | 109.7 | 109.9 | 110.1 | 110.5} 111.1 | 112.1] 111.8 1110} 108.0 
Pineapple --. #2 can 110.2 | 110.0 | 109.9 | 109.6 | 109.7 | 109.8 | 109.3 | 109.1 | i090 | 108.9 | 109.1 109.1 | 108.8) 106.1 
Fruit cockt: #303 can 100.1 | 100.1 | 400.3 | 100.1 | 100.0 | 100.2 | 100.7 | 101.0 | 101.1 | 100.9 | 100.8 | 100.5 | 100.8 | 101.3 
Corn, cream ‘style__- #30) 3 can__| 101.6 | 101.9 j 102.2 | 102.3 | 102.6 | 103.6 | 105.3 | 106.9 | 108.4 | 108.4 108.1 | 107.8 106. 8 101.5 
Peas, green.........-. #303 can_.- ; } 102.0 | 10.9 | 101.7 | 101.7 | 101.8 | 101.5 | 101.5 | 101.4 | 101.8 | 102.5 | 102.3 102. 1 101. 8 
Tomatoes #303 can.-| 14.9 | 102.8 | 102.7 | 102.7 | 103.0 | 102.8 | 102.9 | 103.3 | 103.9 | 102.5 | 103.6 104.2 | 104.0 | 104.5 | 104.1] 103.0 
Baby foods_........-.4}4-5 0z_.| 10.0 | 102.7 | 102 9 | 102.5 | 102.5 | 102.4 | 102.7 | 102.2 } 102.3 | 102.2 | 102.1 | 101.9 | 101.8 | 191.4] 100.9] ¢8.6 

Dried fruits and vegetables...___- = 111.8 | 111.5 | 111.5 | 111.6 | 112.1 | 112.2 | 112.7 | 113.6 | 114.6 | 115.3 | 115.4 115.4) 114.9) 1146) 116.3 
HIRE Ib... “34.4 142.2 | 142.0 | 142.0 | 142.3 | 142.9 | 143.1 | 143.6 | 145.0 | 147.5 | 149.9 | 149.7 149.5 | 148.6 147.2] 138.4 
oo | See Ib.-! 16.0! 84.51 841.2] 84.21 84.2! S45! 845 85.1! 85.6! 85.7 85.3 ' 85.5! 85.5 85.3! 85.7 | 93.7 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE D-4: Consumer Price Index '— United States city average: Retail prices and indexes of selected 


foor is 


Continued 





Indexes (1947-49= 100 


(unless otherwise specified 
























Commodity 1957 
| 
Jur May | Apr. | Mar. Feb. 
ee ena a a a 
| 
| } 
Is Unit | Cents | | | 
11-oz.can_.| 12 99.7/ 9.5) 9.6] 991] 98.9 
16-0z. can__| 14.7 | 104.3 | 103.3 | 103.5 | 103.1 | 104.1 
sauces } | | 
190.0 99.6 99.5! 99.8]! 100.2 
97.8 | 102.7 | 192.6] 102 5 | 102.5 
194.7 | 194.6 | 196.5 | 199.5 | 200.8 
199.3 | 190.3 | 193.3 | 197 7 199.7 
123.0 | 122.9 | 122.7 | 122.6 | 122.4 
117.8 | 117.5 117.1 | 116.5 | 116.3 
86.7 87.1 87.4 88.0 87.8 
| 93.6| 940] 94.3] 95.3] 95.4 
78. 1 78.5 | 79.2] 80.3 80. 0 
82.3 83.6] 84.1] 847 84.5 
99.3 99. 5 99.3 99.0} 97.7 
109.5 | 109.7 | 109.7 | 109.41 109.6 
112.7 | 122.7} 112.5 | 112.4] 112.1 
114.2 | 114.2] 114.0] 113.9] 113.8 
1%. 2 | 105.8 105.7 | 105.5 | 105.3 
114.7 114.8 | 114.3 | 114.4] 113.6 
100.5 | 100.5 100.4 | 100.3 | 100.1 
68.8 | 69.9] 72.3] 724] 76.9 
| | 
103.0 | 103.0 | 102.7 | 102.3 | 102.6 








1956 Ar | 
iver t 

Jan Dee Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug July | June 1956 1955 
98.2] 97.8] 97.6 7.3] 97.7] 99.0! 98.7] 98.6] 98.3 98 7 
104.0 | 103.2 | 102.4 | 102.8 | 103.2 | 103.2 | 103.4 | 103.3 | 103.0 103.9 
99.3/' 990) 98 5| 9.6) 994; 990) O85) 4 OR 8 99 4 
102.4 | 102.4 | 102.3 | 1092.1 | 102.4] 102.2 102.0/ 101.9 | 101.6 1 
201.3 | 201.6 | 202.8 | 202.8 | 201.5 | 197.8 | 196.9) 191.7 | 194.0 185 6 
201.0 | 201.8°} 203.7 | 203.7 | 2n2 196.9 | 195.8 | 1891 | 192.0 180. 7 
122.2 | 121.9 121.1 120.9 | 121.0 | 121.0] 120.8 | 120.7 | 121.2 122. § 
115.0 | 114.3 | 114.2) 114.2] 113.9 | 113.8 | 113.6 | 112.7 | 113.0 111.9 
86.6 | 85.3) 84.6] 84.2] 84.2) 844] 84.4] 84.6) 83.1 81.3 
94.1 92.6 92.2 92.2 92.4 93.3 93 6 94.2 90 5 84.7 
79.0| 77.3) 76.6! 762! 764 76.4 | 76.2) 76.2] 75.6 74.0 
81.9 79.2 76.9 75.9 | 74.4] 73.6 72.9 73. 5 73.1 76.0 
970] 06.4] 95.6] 946] 948] 954) 95.5) 949! 04.3 92.8 
109.7 | 109.9 | 109.9 | 110.0; 109 9 | 109.9] 1101 109 8 | 110.0 110 4 
111.5 | 110.9 110.6 | 110.3 | 109.9 | 109.7 | 109.6; 1099.3 | 109.6 112.2 
112 8 | 111.5 | 110.7 | 110.2] 110.0] 110.0] 110.0] 1098 /| 109.8 108.0 
144.5 | 103.7 | 103.4 | 103.1 2.5 101.5 | 1009} 100.6 | 101.5 100.9 
113.2 | 113.4 | 113.8 | 113.4 | 112.2] 111.6] 111.6 [| 110.7} 111.4 107 8 
100.0 , 100.0 | 100.0 100.1 99.9 | 100.0} 100.0); 109.0)! 100.0 112.6 
77.0 &3.8 87.7 90.7 89.9 86. 5 83.4 80.8 86. 3 86.8 
102.4 | 101.3 | 100.6 99.0; 98.8 99.4 99.3 9.2) 99.3 ge. 8 





1 See footnote 1 and Note, table D-1. 
2 Based on prices in the 46 cities used in compiling the Consumer Price 
Ss for each of the 20 large cities listed in table D-5 are 






Index. Average pri 
available upon re + 
3 December 1952=100 


4 May 1953=100 
§ Priced only in season. 
* January 1! 
?7 months’ 
§July 1953 =100. 

*3 months’ average. 











1 A pri] 1953 =100, 

1! Not available. 

i3 4 months’ average. 

135 months’ average. 

4 June 19533= 
ret » soup price 

uted August 

of I-Ib. e 102.4 cents 





i from December 1952 through July 1956; tomato 


1956 








Price of 1-lb. bag 86.1 (priced only in 





chain stores and large supermarkets). 


Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


TABLE D-5: Consumer Price Index '—All items indexes for selected dates, by city 


[1947-49= 100] 


























| Annual average 
City | June May Apr. Mar. | Feb. Jan. Dec. | Nov. Oct. Sept Aug. Jur J < 
| 1957 | 1957 | 1957 | 1957 | 1957 | 1957 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 19 
| 1956 1955 
United States city average ? 120. 2 119.6 119.3 118.9 118.7} 1182 118.0 117.8 117.7 117.1 116.8 117.0 116.2 116. 2 114 
Atlant: ‘ 121.2 (3) () 120.6] (3) (3) 119.5] (@) (2) 118.9 3 @ 118.0} 118.1 116.3 
Baltim , Md 121.2 () ’ 119.9 (3) } Qa 119.5 | s) (3 117.5 sd ; lif 4 115.2 
Boston, Mass 3 120. 2 3 3 | 119.0 ’ 3) 119.3 : 3 117.8 7.1 113.8 
i} - 122.9 122.2 122.0 121.6 121.5 121.0 121.9 121.0 121.1 120.3 120. ( 120. 5 119 5 117.9 
119.7 (4) 3 118.1 (3) (#) 117.5 () | (3 117.1 3 ll 0 113.7 
’ @) | @) 120.4 a 2) 120.0 3 3 119.1 t ’ 8 6 
122.5 J 121.4 121. ¢ 121.{ 120.5 120.2 12 12. ¢ 119.7 11 2%. 2 118.7 87 5 
( 1 3 3 120. 5 3 Ga 119.7 3 i 118.2 3 7.8 ? 
3) 120. 4 2 3 119.8 : ’ 1s i 3 117 3 7.5 7 
121.0 120.8 120. ¢ 120.4 120.3 119.6 119.4 119.1 118. 117.8 7.4 118 7.4 7.4 115.6 
( j 119.8 3 4 119.4 3) 3 117.4 3 117.7 7 8 
117.9 117.2 116.9 116.0 115.9 115.6 115.5 115. ¢ 115.7 115.1 $ { & 2.2 
120.1 119.8 119.7 120.0 119.7 1iS.S 1i8. € 118.2 118. € 118.4 7 7.9 s 7 115.5 
Qa 3 118.8 3 3 118.8 3 118.2 3 ” 1 13.8 
( (4 121.6 () 3 120.1 @ 3 119. 5 3 3 118 . ll 115.1 
121.3 3 Qa 120.2 ’ (a 119.1 3 3 18.1 3 ; 117 117.2 116.0 
22.8 3 qa 122.3 3 3 121.6 3 119 i ; 117.9 118.4 115.6 
1 4 J é 115 ) 3 ) 3 l 3 112.9 111.4 
{ 122.8 a qa oe 2 ; ; 3 2 x 8 3 3 118. 1 116.7 
Washington, D. C. ( 117.2 @ @ 117.5 3) 3) 115.9 ; i 5.7 3 i 114.9 113.6 
1See footnote 1 and Note, table 1)-1. Indexes easure time-to-time 3 Indexes are com:puted monthly for 5 cities and once every 3 months on & 
changes in prices of goods and services purchased by urban wage-earner and rotating cycle for the 15 remaining cities. 
: al-worker farilies ay indi > wheth -osts more tk : 7 
clerical-worker far ilic They do not indicate whether it costs more to live Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


y 


in one city than in another, 
2 Average of 46 cities, 
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TABLE D-6: Consumer Price Index '—Food and its subgroups, by city 



























































[1947-49—100] 
} Food at home 

Total food 3 | as a Te —— 

City Total food at home Cereals and bakery products Meats, poultry, and fish 

June May June June May June June May June June May June 

| 1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
United States city average 3___| 116.2 114.6 113.2 114.7 113.0 112.1 130. 6 130. 4 125. 2 106.9 103.7 98.0 
fT a ee ~ n37]o24)) 3 1124; 111.0, 100| 12%3| 12.7, 83)\ 109.2| 1061! 100.0 
Baltimore, Md. -.-- ond 117.5 | 116.0 114.2 114.4 112.8 112.0 127.1 27.2 121.8 107.5 103. 5 98. 4 
Boston, Mass. ___- } 115.3 | 113.8 112.1 113.0 111.3 110.2 128. 4 128.1 122.3 104.9 101.8 97.3 
Chicago, Mll__----- — 113.6 112.0 110.6 111.6 109.9 109.1 123.0 122.9 120.1 100. 6 96. 6 01.3 
Cincinnati, Ohio............. 118.8 116.4 115.3 117.5 114.8 114.3 131. 5 | 131.0 124.9 110.2 105. 5 99.6 
Cleveland, Ohio.............. 114.6 112.7 111.9 112.7 110.6 110.4 123. 6 121.5 103.3 100.5 95.3 
Detroit, Mich.--.. 118.9 114.8 116.5 117.3 115.0 115.4 125.0 119.6 104.8 101.3 97.1 
Houston, Tex.--...--- ~ 113.3 112.2 108. 7 111.2 110.0 107.4 121.2 117.4 101.6 99.2 92.6 
Kansas City, Mo.._----- a 112.9 110.1 110.1 111.1 107.8 108. 7 126. 5 120.7 102.8 98.1 93.5 
Los Angeles, Calif. .........- 1? 7 116.9 114.2 114.6 113.5 111.0 134. 1 130.9 106.8 105. 1 97.7 
Minneapolis, Minn.--.-.-...- 114.5 113.1 114.1 113.3 111.6 113.9 129.3 126.3 101.0 o8. 4 95.0 
New York, N. Y- 115.6 113.8 112.7 113.6 112.1 111.6 135. 1 129.4 107.4 105, 2 99.6 
Philadelphia, Pa--. | 118.6 117.6 114.6 116. 6 115.5 113. 2 132. 5 124.7 108. 9 105. 5 99.4 
Pittsburgh, Pa 117.9 117.3 115.2 116.3 115.6 114.4 129.0 125. 5 106. 2 102.8 97.3 
Portland, Oreg 117.5 117.0 116.1 115.7 115.1 115.3 131.7 130. 2 108. 1 105.8 100.0 
CRS 116.7 115.5 113.8 113.6 111.7 111.9 125.1 25 119.4 104.3 100.9 96.2 
San Francisco, Calif.........- 118.2 117.2 114.5 116.8 115.7 113.2 140.1 140.1 130.8 109.8 107.9 103.7 
Scranton, Pa-......-- ‘ 114.2 112.2 112.0 114.0 111.7 111.6 | 127.0 126. 4 123.8 108. 2 103. 6 98.5 
Seattle, Wash_-..-_-- 2 117.7 117.3 113.6 117.1 116.6 113.2 137.9 138. 0 132.0 108.3 105. 4 98.0 
Washington, D. C 117.5 115.9 114.2 115.3 113.4 112.7 129.7 129.7 22.3 106. 3 102. 6 95.3 

Food at home—Continued 
Dairy products Fruits and vegetables Other foods at home ¢ 
City 
June May June June May June June May June 
1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 

United States city average ?........___.____. 110.0 110.0 107.7 126.8 122.5 131.4 109.5 109.9 111.1 
BS SES ee ee OE UE Te 119.0! +1301) +1018 102.2! 104.0 
Baltimore, Md-_-.. 112.6 112.5 109.1 120.0 129.9 110.0 110.4 111.4 
Boston, Mass_..-.- 112.1 110 105.0 118.8 130. 6 104.9 105.8 105.9 
Chicago, Ill_.....- -| 107.8 110 110. 7 119.2 124.4 115.6 116.3 118.3 
RI HI cerarertasinieanrcinininnsinmenehinceieenic 114.8 114 113.6 120.7 131.6 114.3 114.9 116.8 
ira cinpcccisachatininnars ies 104.4 104.2 104.3 119.2 27.9 114.0 114.2 115.4 
Detroit, Mich_.... ‘ z 107.7 107. 6 109. 1 137.1 148.7 112.4 112.7 113.4 
Houston, Tex_...- 109.3 109.0 108.8 120.8 120.2 109.3 109.7 109.7 
Kansas City, Mo--- 107.7 107.7 110. € 114.4 124.2 103. 5 103. 9 107.1 
J ae 105.8 105. 5 103. 3 121.7 126.3 110.8 111.1 109. 3 
ae Ee 105.1 104.8 111.0 130.2 123. 7 136. 3 116.0 117.3 120.0 
New York, N. Y sae -| 108.3 108. 1 103. 3 120.9 116.5 128. 7 108. 7 108.8 111.5 
Philadelphia, Pa_- 113.6 114.1 107.7 127.6 126.3 135.0 109. 3 109.8 110.8 
Pittsburgh, Pa_-.. 111.7 111.9 107.3 127.7 127.4 139. 0 118.5 119.9 119.9 
Portland, Oreg 117.2 117.0 113.4 119.5 120.0 132. 2 112.9 112.3 114.3 
EE ae aa ae a aT 100.0 100.3 101.7 131.0 125.1 135.1 117.3 17.5 120.1 
San Francisco, Calif. 109.8 109.8 105.8 130.8 27.0 130. 5 107.9 108. 2 107.5 
Scranton, Pa ‘ee 110.1 110.1 105. 3 125. 3 119.5 134.3 106.7 107.1 108.5 
Seattle, Wash ___-.-. 118.3 117.3 112.9 126.1 128.5 130. 4 109. 2 109. 6 109. 4 
Washington, D.C 116. 5 | 115.8 112.3 122.8 118.0 133. 0 110.3 111.0} 112.5 





1 See footnote 1, table D-1, 3 Average of 46 cities. 
3 See footnote 2, table D-2, 4 See footnote 3, table D-2. 
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TABLE D-7: Indexes of wholesale prices, by major groups 




































[1947-49= 100] 
2 Pa | ge | g l|sve|<ced <. a — Cw. 2 | Ge we 3Ve 
= A = = ) | 4 c< | c =] -< Se | = oo i - _ 
| = | 2 | B [22 | Bs | 888/58 | & ES oa ~ Bee | §8 | &sz caer 
} 5 = | & ee a oe or | @ cs | p Pk eS | = of - le: 
> | = | 244 ea mek |e iS Ea | ws zs c3 | ps Sas &% 
Yearand | E—E | §& > | s6 ao os | Bt s #25 | cf Se eS | fe - es 
month | £ | & | § Ere o® eis | 2S = LE 2 a os | ae iwk Sse 
gas % | 8fc] SE | ees| sea) & Se | &B | cz | 38] £2 | ESE EE 
cS s es Rs tse = © £¢e 4 &. - be ° S22 
| = | & £ ate 2? | -$28 | Sat | « =4 = = = zs sce SES 
| << | fe e < | & ree] fe 3) 2 a ro = ae | & = 
ae 96.4 100.0 98.2; 95.3 100.1 | 101.0 90.9 101.4 99.0 93.7 98. 6 91.3 92.5 95.6 93.9 97 
l Se 104.4 | 107.3 | 106.1 103. 4 104.4 102.1 107.1 103.8 102.1 107.2 102. 9 103. 9 100.9 101.4 101.7 100.5 
ee 99.2 92.8 95.7 | 101.3 95. 5 96.9 101.9 94.8 9 2 @8.5 104.8 106. 6 103.1 104.4 102.3 
ae 103. 1 7.5 99.8 | 105.0 99.2 104. 6 103.0 96.3 120.5 | 113.9 100.9 110.3 108. 6 105.3 106.9 103 
ars 114.8 | 113.4) 111.4 115.9 110.6 120.3 106.7 110.0 148.0 123.9 119.6 122.8 119.0 114.1 113.6 109 
aa 111.6 | 107.0 | 108.8 113.2 99.8 97.2 106. 6 104.5 134.0 120.3 116.5 123.0 121.5 112.0 113.6 111 
, == 110.1 | 97.0 | 104.6 114.0 97.3 98.5 109. 5 105.7 125.0 120.2 116.1 126.9 123.0 114.2 118.2 115. 
ae 110.3 | 95.6 | 105.3 114.5 95.2 94.2 108. 1 107.0 126.9 118.0 116.3 128.0 124.6 115.4 120.9 120 
_ —_= 110.7 89.6 | 101.7 117.0 95.3 93.8 107.9 106. 6 143.8 123. 6 119.3 136. 6 128. 4 115.9 124.2 121.6 92.0 
eS 114.3 88.4 | 101.7 122.2 95.3 99.3 111.2 107.2 145.8 125.4 127.2 148.4 137.8 119.1 129. 6 122.3 91.0 
1953: 
January...| 109.9 99.6 | 105.5 113.1 98.8 97.3 107.8 103.6 127.3 120.5 115.8 124.0 121.5 112.7 114.6 111.9 103.0 
February. 109. 6 97.9 | 105.2 113.1 98. 5 98.0 108.1 103. 6 126.2 121.1 115.3 124.6 121.6 112.9 114.6 111.9 101.2 
March.._. 110.0 99.8 | 194.1 113.4 7.5 98 1 108.4 104.2 125.7 121.7 115.1 125. 5 21.8 113.1 115.1 114.8 101.7 
April... 109.4 97.3 | 103.2 113.2 97.4 97.9 107.4 105. 5 124 8 122.2 115.3 125.0 122.0 113.9 116.9 114.8 98. 5 
May - -.- 109.8 | 97.8 | 104.3 | 113.6 97.6} 100.4) 107.1 | 105.5] 1254) 121.8) 115.4) 1257] 1224) 1141] 117.2] 1148 99.7 
June._.....| 109.5 95.4 | 103.3 113.9 97 4 101.0 108.3 105. 6 125 0 121.5 115.8 126.9 122.9 114.3 118.1 114.9 95.8 
ee 110.9 97.9 | 105.5 114.8 7.5 100.0 111.1 106. 2 124.6 121.1 115.8 129.3 123.4 114.7 119.4 115.6 95.3 
August..._| 110.6 96.4 | 104.8 114.9 97.5 99.9 111.0 106.3 123. 5 120.4 116.2 129 4 123.7 114.8 119. 6 115.6 96.4 
September 111.0 98.1 106.6 114.7 96.9 99.7 110.9 106.7 124.0 119.2 116.9 128. 5 124.0 114.9 120.7 116.2 94.7 
October_..| 110.2 95.3 | 104.7 114.6 96.5 97.1 111.2 106. 7 124.2 118.1 117.5 127 9 124.1 114.8 120.7 118.1 94.4 
November 109.8 93.7 103.8 | 114.5 96 2 97.1 111.2 107.2 124.3 117.3 117.3 127.9 124.2 114.9 120. 8 118.1 93. 2 
December.| 110.1 O4. 104.3 114.6 95.8 95.6 111.1 107.1 124.8 117.4 117.1 127.5 124.3 15.0 120.8 118.1 100.1 
1954: 
January...| 110.9 97.8 | 106.2 114.6 6.1 95.3 110.8 107.2 124.8 117 0 117.0 27.2 24.4 115.2 120.9 118.2 101.1 
February..; 110.5 97.7 | 104.8 114.4 95.3 94.9 110.5 107.5 124.6 116.8 117.1 126.2 124 5 115.1 121. 118.0 102.8 
March.....| 110.5 98.4) 105.3 114.2 95 0 94.7 109.2 107.4 124.9 116.7 116.6 126.3 124 5 115. ¢ 121 117.9 104.9 
2s 111.0 99.4 | 105.9 1145 047 O46 108. 6 107.2 125.0 116.2 116.3 126.8 124 4 115. € 120.8 121.5 110.3 
_ ee 110.9 97.9 | 106.8 114.5 94.8 96.0 108.2 107.1 125.1 116.1 115.8 127.1 124.4 115.5 119.3 121.4 109.2 
a 110.0 94.8 | 105.0 114.2 94.9 95.6 107.8 106. 8 126.1 116.3 115 8 127.1 124 3 115.4 119.1 121.4 105.1 
se 110.4 96.2 | 106.5 114.3 95 1 94.9 106 2 106.7 126.8 119.1 116.2 128 0 124.3 115.3 129.4 121.4 103.9 
August._..; 110.5 5.8 | 106.4) 114.4 95.3 O40 106.9 106 8 126. 4 119 1 116 3 128. 6 124.3 115 3 120. 5 121.5 102.3 
September 110.0 $3.6 | 105.5 | 114.4 95 3 93.0 106 9 106.8 126 9 1193 116 3 129.1 1244 115.3 121.7 121.5 99.1 
October___| 109.7 $3.1 | 103.7 114.5 95.4 92.4 106.9 106.9 128. 5 119.8 116 3 129.7 124.3 115. ¢ 121.9 121.5 96.7 
November 110.0 93.2 | 103.8 114.8 95.2 92.8 107.4 107.0 131.4 119.9 116.0 129.9 125.3 115.6 121.8 121.4 97.0 
December.) 109.5 89.9 | 103.5 114.9 95.2 91.8 107.5 107.0 132.0 120.0 115.9 129.8 25.7 115.7 121.8 121.4 98.0 
1955: 
January-. 110.1 92.5 | 103.8 115.2 95.2 91.9 108. 5 107.1 136.8 120.3 116.3 130.1 125.8 115.5 122.0 121.4 97.0 
February. 110.4 93.1 | 103.2 115.7 95. 2 92.3 108.7 107.1 140.6 121.2 116. 6 131.5 126.1 115.4 121.8 121.6 97.1 
March... 110.0 92.1 | 101.6 115.6 95.3 92.2 108. 5 106.8 138.0 121.4 116.8 131.9 126.1 115.1 121.9 121.6 95.6 
April. __- 10.5 94.2 | 102.5 115.7 95.0 93. 2 107.4 107.1 138. 3 122.4 117.4 132.9 126. 3 115.1 122.3 121. ¢ 94.0 
May. -... 109.9 91.2 102.1 115.5 95.0 92.9 107.0 106.8 138.0 123. 5 117.7 132. 5 126.7 115.1 123.2 121. 91.3 
June.......| 110.3 91.8 | 103.9 115. 6 95.2 92.9 106.8 106.8 140.3 123.7 118.3 132. 6 127.1 115.2 123.7 121. ¢ 89.1 
July ot wae 89.5 | 103.1 116.5 95.3 93.7 106. 4 106.0 143.4 124.1 119.0 136.7 127.5 115.5 125. 3 121. € 90.8 
August... 110.9 88.1 | 101.9 117.5 95.3 93.8 107.2 105.9 148.7 125.1 119.7 139. 5 128.5 116.0 126.1 121.7 89.8 
September.) 111.7 89.3 101.5 118. 5 95.4 94.0 108. 0 106.0 151.7 125.7 120.5 141.9 130.0 116 126.4 121.7 90.3 
October. 111.6 86.8 | 100.2 119.0 95.4 95.3 108.0 106. 5 147.8 125.4 122.8 142.4 131.4 116.9 126.8 121.7 91.5 
November 111.2 84.1 98.8 119.4 95.6 96. 4 108. 6 106. 6 150.6 125.0 123.2 142.9 132. 5 117.2 125.2 121.7 88.0 
December. 111.3 82.9 98. 2 119.8 95. 6 96.7 109. 3 106. 6 151.0 125.1 123.6 143.9 133.0 117.3 125.4 121.7 88.8 
111.9 84.1 98.3 | 120.4 95.7 96.7 111.0 106.3 148.4 126.3 124.8 145.1 133.3 118.0 127.0 121.7 89.6 
112.4 86.0 99.0 120.6 96.0 97.1 111.2 106.4 147.1 126.7 25. 4 145. 1 133.9 118.2 127.1 121.7 &8. 7 
112.8} 86.6) 99.2] 121.0 95.9 97.7 | 110.9) 106.5] 146.2) 128.0! 121.8)! 146.5 134.7 118.1 127.9 121.7 88.2 
113.6 88.0 | 100.4 121.6 95.1 100. 6 110.6 106. 9 145.0 128. 5 127.4 147.7 135. 7 118.0 128. f 121.7 92. 1 
114.4 90.9 | 102.4 121.7 94.9 100.0 110.8 106.9 143. 5 128.0 127 146.8 136. 5 118. ¢ 128 1 96.1 
-| 114.2 91.2 | 102.3 121.5 94.9 100, 2 110.5 107.1 142.8 127.3 27.4 145.8 136.8 118.1 128.9 l 92.9 
3 114.0 90.0 | 102.2 121.4 94.9 100.1 110.7 107.3 143.3 126. 6 127.7 144.9 134. 9 118.3 134 121 91.3 
August 114.7 89.1 | 102.6 122.5| 948 100.0 110.9 107.3 146.9 125. 2 127.9 150.2 137.7 119.1 130.8 122 1.1 
September.| 115.5 90.1 | 104.0 123.1 94.8 100, 2 111.1 107.1 145.7 123. 6 127.9 151.9 139.7 119.7 131.1 122. 8 89.9 
October_..| 115.6 88.4 | 103.6 123.6 95.3 99.7 111.7 107.7 145.8 122.0 128, 1 152. 2 141.1 121.0 131 123.1 89.2 
November 115.9 87.9 | 103.6 | 124.2 95.4 99.8 111.2 108. 2 146.9 121.5 127.8 152.1 143.4 121.1 131.2 12 91.2 
December 116.3 88.9 103.1 | 1247 95. 6 99. 2 114.0 108. 3 147.9 121.0 128.0 152.3 143.6 121.2 131.3 123. € 91.7 
| 
1957: | 
January- - 116.9 89.3 | 104.3 | 125.2 5. 8 98.4 116.3 108. 7 145.0 121.3 128. 6 152.2 143.9 121.9 132.0 124.0 93.2 
February. 117.0 88.8 | 103.9! 125.5] 95.7 98.0 119.6 108.8 | 143.9 120.7 128. 5 151.4 144. 5 121.9 132.7 124.1 92.4 
March.._. 116.9 88.8 | 103.7 125. 4 95.4 98.4 119.2 108. 8 144.3 120.1 128.7 151.0 144.8 121.9 133. 2 124, 1 92.0 
Agel. ..... 17.2 90.6 | 104.3 125.4 95.3 98.8 119.4 109.1 144.5 120.2 128. 6 150. 1 145.0 121.5 134. ¢ 124. 5 91.4 
May 117.1 89.5 |*104.9 | *125.2 95. 4 *99.0 | "118.5 109. 1 144.7 119.7 128.9 150.0 | *145.1 | *121.6 | *135 124.5 89.4 
June 117.4 90.9 | 106.1 125. 2 95.5 100.0 117.7 109.3 145.1 119.7 129.0 150.5 145.2 121. ¢ 135.1 124. f 87.2 
*Revised. Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Norte: For a description of this series, see Techniques of Preparing Major 
BLS Statistical Series, BLS Bull. 1168 (1954). 
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TABLE D-8: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities ! 
[1947-49= 100] 





1957 ; 
Commodity group ; 1956 Annual avg. 











June?; May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. July | June | 1956 1955 








































































































EES ee es ee ee W17.4 | W7.2 | 117.2 | 116.9 | 117.0 | 116.9 | 116.3 | 115.9 | 115.6 | 115.5 | 114.7) 123.0] 114.2] 114.3 110.7 
I od | 90.9 89.5 90. 6 88.8 88.8 89.3 | 889) 87.9 88.4) 9.1 89.1 0.0. 91.2 88.4 89.6 
Fresh and dried fruits and vegetables..--} 105.4 | 109.0 | 103.0} 94.1 96.1 | 100.7 | 102.6 | 1043 97.6] 95.3/ 948! 111.8 | 1202] 1042 } 104.1 
ON naan nn nnnnnnnn= | 83.9] 85.4) 87.3) 87-5) 87.0) 825) 888) 87.9) 8.0) 90.7) 888) 884) 869) 87.0] 87.0 
ivestock and live poultry_.....--..--_- 83 5 | 78.7 | 7% 3} 76.6) 75.0 | 73 9; 71.7 68.6 73.0] 75.7) 76.0] 72.9] 748] 71.3 75.8 
Plant and animal fibers__........-....--- | 104.8 | 104.3 | 104.3 | 104.0 | 103.9 | 102.9 | 101.3 | 100.8 | 100.0 | 984] 98.2) 1043] 1061 | 102.8] 102.4 
LS eae cates | 92.0 | *92.2 |] 95.0) 95.6) 97.5) 981) 990] 988) 97.2] 961] 95.1] 944] 92.7 | 4.5] 91.5 
eae. Sn Tae | = 57.5 | mel el asl oil ee) ee el 91.2) 77.7} 821] 787] 81.9) 85.7 
ay, ayseeds, anc GROGB...wnccernee | 83.3 | te 85. 2 | al $4.7 6 | 85.4) 84.0) 786] 76.5) 80.1) 80.6) 87.5) 826) 849 
Other farm products.._.................- |} 145.7 | 144.1 | 144.7 | 146.0 | 148.2 | 148.8 | 147.9 | 147.4 | 149.9 | 152.9 | 151.1 | 149.2 | 147.1 | 146.9 | 142.5 
| . 
Processed foods... osgeagernesneoeenono~ | 106.1 \*104.9 104.3 | 103.7 | 103.9 | 104.3 | 103.1 | 103.6 | 103.6 | 104.0 | 102.6 | 102.2 | 102.3 | 101.7 | 101.7 
ereal and bakery products._..........-- 116.5 | 116.8 | 116.7 15. 9 8 | 115.4] 115.8 | 115.3 | 114.6 | 114.5 | 114.8] 115.3 | 115.2] 116.2 
Meats, poultry, and fish______- a ee 91.5 | 88.2) 84.6 9 8| 81.5] 827) 85.7] 89.3] 85.1] 83.7] 83.1] 81.6] 848 
Dairy products and ice cream ‘ iLO 7 | M14) 111.3 . 5 2.5 | 112.6 | 113.6 | 110.9 | 109.7 | 108.9 | 107.9 | 108.0 | 108.6 | 106. 1 
Canned and frozen fruits and vegetables 103.5 | 104.9 | 105.9 | 105.9 6 | 105.6 | 106.4 | 106.4 | 106.8 | 107.3 | 109.3 | 109.7 | 107.9} 105.5 
Sugar and confectionery _-_-----------. 2.8 | 112.1 | 112.3 | 112.0 3.2 | 112.3 | 111.8 | 110.8 | 110.0 | 109.8 | 110.0 | 109.5 | 109.8 | 110.5 
Packaged beverage materials ia 7 | 183.7 | 190 9 | 4. 5 .3 | 196.3 201 6 | 201.6 | 201.5 | 196.1 | 196.1 } 191.0 | 192.7 180.1 
— EE | 3 | 73 3 | 78 8 4 3 S4 5 74.4 75.5 | 72.7) 72.2) 65.5 66.2 69.8 | 67.7 
rade ———— Ay.  acenpencwn sateen . 9 | =. | = 6) 7 z 3.8] 72.0) 70.4) 65.9] 59.4 60.3) 65.1] 70.8) 68.5 62.2 
Refined vegetable ols o-oo 4) 1] 2) BS) Ws) Bo] a4) 2) OO) O75) O75] 75) m4) 73 
€ e end procucts.............. | 2 | 86.1 | 9.2 2 g 89.4 86.2 83.7} 83.3) 85.4 85.7 88.4 | 85.3) 81.4 
Other processed foods... .............-.- 3] 95.2) 95.1 7} 95.0) 95.7] 95.7) 95.3) 95.9) 96.1 97.1] 97.4] 968) 99.6 
All commodities other than farm and foods 124.7 | 124.2 | 123.6 | 123 1| 122. 5 121.4 121.5 122.2] 117.0 
Textile products and apparel__...._.__._- -| 5 | 6| 954| 953] 948] 04.8] 949] 94.91 9531 053 
Cotten proaasts...._....-..-.....-..- -| 99. 2.7} 928] 927/ 91.5] 91.9] 923] 92.7] 93.0 91.5 
a = icts _ Soeaeeberwerenl | 1. 7 | 106. 1 | 104.8 | 103.9 | 103.4 | 103.1 102.9 | 103.7 104.7 
; anmade fiber textile pr ucts __..._-- 81 9 5 | 80.3) 80.9} 804] 80.3] 80.4) 80.2) 81.4] 866 
ae St i SEE ee SENS = 4 8 | 122.7 | 123.6 | 120.1 | 121.0 | 122.0 | 124.7 | 121.9 123.8 
ca cadlegpeuaeudacgibasunaciny | 99. : | ¢ ¢ o¢ | 7 99.7 99.7 | 0.7 | 99.7 of | 99.7 g | 5 
Other textile products......-.-----___- 76. 3 | 76.9} j 37 76.2) 7 m7 | 72 2 m5 | 70 a | . ; 
Pp . } 7 | 76.§ 9 | . : . 7] 76.2) 75.3) 74.7 72. 2 0.5 | 70.0 2.8 74.5 
| | | | | | 
ate skins, leather, and leather sneeanate | 100.0} *99.0| 988] 984] 980] 98.4) 99.2 99.8 | 99.7} 100.2) 100.0! 100.1 | 100.2) 99.3 93.8 
| 59.4] 55.8 51.8 51.0] 50.1 52.1] 53.8] 59.0 57.8 | 63.3 60.4 60.4 61.2 59.2 56.6 
; 91.1) 888) 886) 886) 87.8) 882/ 90.9] 90.6) 90.8] 90.8] 90.9] 91.6] 91.7!) 91.2] 846 
ian ; hingieatnee 121 - 121 1 121 5 120. 9 | 120.8 | 120.8 | 120.8 | 120.8 | 120.7 | 120.5 | 120.5 | 120.5 | 120.5 | 119.3 | 112.3 
Other leather an... -----| 97.5 | °97.5 | 97.8} 97.8] 97.4] 97.9] 98.3] 986/ 986/ 98.5] 989/] 988) 99.1 98.6 | 95.9 
sac 
Fuel, power, and lighting materials_.-..._.| 117.7 (*118.5 | 119.5 | 1192 | 119.6] 116.3 | 114.0] 111.2) 111.7 111.1! 110.9! 110.7 110.5 | 111.2 | 107.9 
123.3 |*123.3 | 123.2 | 122.6 | 124.0 | 124.1 | 123.5 | 122.0 | 121.0 | 114.4 | 113.8 | 112.9 | 112.3 | 114.5 104.8 
161.9 | 161.9 | 161.9 | 169 | 162.2 | 150.1 | 156.3) 156.3 | 156.3 | 156.3 | 152.9 145.4 | 145.4 | 149.7 135, 2 
116 *116.5 | 118.4) 118.4 |) 122.3 | 119.9 | 119.9 { 111.1 | 111.1 | 110.3 | 109.4 109.7 | 111.3 | 115.1 111.6 
-| 94.9 | °94.9 |) 96.6) 94:9) 94.3) 94.9) 943) 943) 94.9] 94.9] 94.9] 93.8] 93.8] 94.2] 97.0 
Petroleum and products. .......... -----] 128.4 | 129.8 | 130.4 } 130.7 | 131.0 | 124.9 | 120.9 | 117.5 | 118.3 | 1184] 118.3 | 118.8 | 118.3 118.2 112.7 
| j | 
Chemicals and allied RE eae } 199.3 | 109.1 | 1091 | 108.8 | 108.8 | 1 8.7 | 108.3 | 108.2 | 107.7 | 107.1 | 107.3 |} 107.3 | 107. 107.2 | 106.6 
Industrial chemicals. ..............-.-- 124 0 123.6 | 123.6 | 122. | 123.2 | 123.5 | 122.5 | 122.5 | 122.6 | 121.9 | 122.1 | 122.1 21.1 | 121.4 118.1 
a alee inlesiaieaatisipcneintinlon ~-------| _ 5 124.7 | 124.1 124 : 124 : 124.1 | 124.1 | 123.6 22.4 | 119.1 | 119.1 | 119.1 | 119.1 | 120.0] 114.5 
ter Se 99.8 99.8 | 100. 100.6 99.0 99. 5 99. 4 98.8 97.9 98.3 98. 6 99. 99.6; 96.8 
——- - pharmaceuticals. .- eden laine ll . 93 3 93 5 93 : 93.1 92.6 2. § 92.3 91.9; 91.9); 92.2 2.2 921| 928 
¢ Nat : } 2] 58.2 7. 58.0} 587] 59.4] 57.8] 55.8] 55.4] 53.8 3.7 56.2] 56.6 
eet ceecmentpeeieedeinns = : ; 8 4 108. 6 1 S 5 = 3 | 110.2 | 109.3 | 109.6) 109.5 | 109.6 | 109.7 108. 7 108.7 
prial =e . < 7.2) 107.5 4.58 5.9 | 105.9 | 105.7 | 105.7 | 104.1 | 104.5 | 106.0 108.4] 112.6 
Other chemicals and allied ‘products. 105.2 | 105.2 | 105.2 | 105.2 | 105.1 | 104.5 | 104.4 | 104.2 | 103.6 | 103.4 1 3.8 | 103.8 | 103.8 | 103.2 | 106.0 
Rubber poe 9 peter SE 145.1 | 144 144.5 | 144.3 | 143.9 | 145.0 | 147.9 | 146.9 | 145.8 | 145.7 | 146.9 | 143.3 | 142.8 | 145.8 143.8 
ne a. Srdintee seen soe 145.9 | 144.0 | 143.2 | 142.0 | 140.2 | 145.4 | 151.1 | 147.0 | 141.9 | 142.2 | 149.9 | 143.9 | 137.5 | 146.7] 156.8 
ires and tubes____ oie : 149 149.0) | 149.0 | 149.0 | 149.0 | 148.8 | 153.4 | 153.4 | 153.4 | 153.4 | 153.4 | 149.3 | 151.8] 152.2] 1449 
Other rubber products. 139.9 | 139.9 | 140.0 | 140.0 | 140.0 | 140.0 | 139.7 | 139.5 | 139.5 | 139.1 | 138.0 | 136.0 138.0 134.4 
Lumber and wood products 119.7 | 119.7 | 120.2 | 120.1 | 120.7 | 121.3 | 121.0 | 121.5 | 122.0 | 123.6 | 125.2 126. 6 125.4 | 123.6 
ee eaapeesnastiaieas er enebore 12 12).6 | 121.2) 121.2 | 121 9 | 122.6 | 122.5 | 123.1 | 123.6 | 125,2 | 127.1 | 128.5 127.2 124.4 
an “— \ EE eee 128 5 | 128.3 | 128.3 | 128.7 | 128.7 | 1: 128.5 | 128.5 | 128.6 | 120.2 | 120.5 | 129.7 129.1 128.7 
| EE Se eS 7 H.8 | 96.7) 96.2] 96.4 |} 94.6) 94.8] 96.1) 992] 99.2] 103.3 101.7 105. 4 
Pulp, pak raze and allied products. .._..._._. 129.0 | 128.9 128 6 128.7 | 128.5 | 128.6 | 128.0 127.8 | 128.1 127.9 | 127.9 | 127.7 ; 127.2} 119.3 
Wesunpane caiaeaslliisaria this aia tetidiciaineanat casa niantoes 118.9 118.0 118.0 18.0 118.0 | 118.0 | 118.0 |} 118.0 | 118.0 |] 118.0] 118.0! 118.0 117.7 112.9 
P wat PEE cnndwccncscusassscosseoesce 66.1 u 1 68. 6 75.4 76.4 77.3 78.3 77.3 92. 5 97.5 | 112.1 | 112.4 | 1143 | 112.3 110.7 
ee: ecemeetpemorbeiprereiesonint , 14: 5 142.4 | 140.7 | 140.1 | 139.2 | 139.2 | 139.2 | 139.2 | 139.1 | 138.9 | 138.2 | 138.2 | 137.0 | 137.3 129.8 
eng a oes paperboard amas 136.2 | 136.2 | 136.2 | 136.2 | 136.2 | 136.2 | 136.2 | 136.2 | 136.3 | 136.3 | 136.4 | 136.5 | 136.5 | 134.8 127.1 
ame ie aatdatereiciperai 125 3 | 125.3 | 125.2 | 125.6 | 125.6 | 125.6 | 124.5 | 124.3 | 124.3 | 123.8 | 123.7 | 123.2 | 123.2 | 123.1 113.9 
uilding pay er and board. pales ahi arabasenienions 141.7 141.7 141.7 141.1 | 141.1 | 141.1 | 138.1 | 138.1 | 138.1 | 138.1 | 138.1 | 138.1 | 138.1 | 136.9 130.9 
end went | a ee eee 150.5 | 150.0 151.0 | 151.4 | 152.2 | 152.3 | 152.1 | 152.2 | 151.9 | 150.2 | 144.9 | 145.8 | 148.4] 136.6 
ees wane nnn n nena aaa 163.8 | 163.9 | 164.3 | 163 162.5 | 161.1 | 161.5 | 159.4 | 149.9 | 149.5 | 154.7 140.6 
_ — metals hastens ewessndinausurenss 1 143.2 | 145.4 148.7 | 149.6 | 149.7 | 154.1 | 154.8 | 155.4 | 152.5 | 158.0 | 156.1 142.7 
a containers... om 5 48.0 | 147.4 | 147.5 | 147. 147.5 | 143.4 | 143.4 | 141.9 | 141.2 | 141.2 | 141.6] 132.9 
a os halter aE 3 ¢ 162.2 62.9 | 161.5 | 160.2 | 160.1 | 159.8 | 158.8 | 158.2 | 155.2 | 154.7 | 155.9 146.4 
} um ying equipment | 12 1 d 131. 6 132.0 | 153.4 | 133.4 | 133.9 | 133.9 | 133.9 | 133.9 | 134.1 | 134.1 | 134.1) 133.9 125. 4 
Pebriested stvastural metal products -—-| tai? | 1903 | taxes | tae | foes | ae | Hah) Hae | eo | a0] met) ze) ze) nee) nse 
od mete -! $....| 131.7 32.2 2 1d. 1 33.7 | 137.5 | 137.8 137.1 | 137.1 | 134.2 | 129.7 | 129.4 | 132.6 122. 5 
Fabricated nonstructural | metal roducts.| 143.1 | 143.3 | 143.3! 142.8! 142.0 | 141.6 | 141.2! 141.2 | 141.2 | 136.9! 133.5! 132.5 | 132.5 | 135.1 128. 2 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE D-8: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities '—Continued 
[1947-49= 100] 





§ 
3 
Es 


| Annual av g. 
Commodity group | 





June?! May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June 1956 | 195. 



























| | | 
Machinesy and motive products. _.........| 145.2 °145.1 | 145.0 | 144.8 | 144.5 143.9 143.6 | 143.4 | 141.1 | 139.7 | 137.7 | 136.9 136.8 137.8 128.4 
Agricultura] machinery and equipment.__} 132.3 *132.3 | 132.1 | 132.2 | 132.0 | 131.8 | 131 2| 130.8! 1295 27.4 | 126.9 | 1268] 126.6 127 6 123. 2 
Construction machinery and equipment--| 157.6 °157.6 | 157.5 | 156.7 | 156.3 | 156.2 | 155.9 | 155.5 | 154.7] 151.5 | 149.4] 147.8 | 146.8] 1486] 137.1 
Metalworking machinery and equipment | 165.6 | 165.6 | 165.3 | 164.9 | 163.8 | 163.4 | 163.3 | 163.0 | 161.4 | 159.6] 157.1 | 155.2 | 155.2 156.4 | 142.5 
General purpose machinery and equip- | | 
ment aN ee fF tS TR Om ® 55.9 | 155.8 | 155.5 154.6 | 1440) 153.0 151.6 | 149.1 146.4 | 145.6 | 147.5 134.0 
Miscellaneous PIRGRIIOTY « ccccéuccocccscs 143.8 143.8 | 143.7 | 143.3 | 143.0] 142.5 | 142.2 | 142.0 | 140.4 | 138.9 | 137.2 | 136.6] 135 5 | 137.0 129. 2 
Electrical machinery and equipment ....| 148.3 *148.2 147.8 | 147.5 | 147.1 | 146.0 | 145.4] 145.2 | 143 2| 142.0 138.0] 137.4] 137.6] 1384 128.2 
PON RON sae sicccnuimnietcnnenune 134.7 | 134.7 | 134.7 | 134.6 | 134.6 | 134.3 | 134.3 | 134.2 | 130.8 | 120.4 | 129.1 | 129.1 | 129.1 | 129.8) 122.9 
| | | j | | | | 
Furniture and other household durables. 121.6 (*121.6 5 | 121.9] 121.9 121.9 | 121.2 | 121.1 | 121.0! 119.7 119.1 | 118.3) 1181] 119.1] 115.9 
Tousehol! furniture 122.4 | 122.4 4 | 122.2] 122.0 | 122.0 | 121.2 | 121.2} 120.8) 120.4] 119.5] 1192] 1181 119.0 114.0 
Com merctal furniture 147.3 | 147.3 3 | 146.9 | 146.9 | 146.9 } 146.9 | 146.9 | 1468 | 1468) 145.9 | 138.8] 1385 | 141.8 132.0 
Floor covering. -...... 133.8 | 133.8 8 | 134.3 | 134.3 | 135.1 | 131.9 | 131.9 | 131.8 | 131.9 | 131.6 | 131.4} 130.5] 131.1] 126.4 
Household applian 5.2; 105.1 5.4 | 1068 | 106.8 | 106.5 | 105.9 | 106.5 | 106.5 | 105.5 | 105.0 | 104.4 | 105.1 | 105.5 106. 8 
Television, radio receivers, | | | | | 
EE ES Se aa 93.1 93.1 3.1 93 1 93. 5 93 5 93.3 93.5 93.5 93.7 | 93.2 92.9 92.4; 931 93.0 
Other household durable goods..__...__.- 147.7 ,*147.7 | 147.0 | 147.0 | 147.0 | 146.8 | 146.7 | 145.0 | 145.0 | 140.2 | 139.7 | 139.3 | 139.3) 140.9 133. 5 
} | 
Nonmetallic minerals—structural_........- 135.1 °135.0 | 134.6 132.7 | 132.0 | 131.3 | 131.2 131.5 | 131.1 | 130.8] 130.6 | 128.9 | 129.6 124.2 
. aaa So ee 135.7 | 135.7 | 135.7 135.7 | 135.7 | 135.7 | 135.7 | 135.7 | 135.7 | 135 7 | 135.0 | 131.8) 133.4 128.0 
Concrete ingredients_...................- 135.8 | 135.7 | 135.7 | 134.8 | 134.6 | 131.7 | 131.6 | 131.6 | 1307 | 139.7 | 1306] 130.4] 130.6 124.8 
Concrete products. ...................... 126.7 | 126.7 126.6 25.6 | 125.6 | 125.3 | 125.3 25.0 | 124.8 | 123.4 | 1230) 121.9] 123.0 118. 6 
Structural clay OS SE 155.1 155. ( 155.0 150.7 | 150.6 | 150 5 | 1503) 150.1 150.1 1.1 1493 | 146.5 148.0 140.1 
Gypsum products. __....................- 127.1 | 127.1 127.1 127.1 27.1 | 127.1 | 127.1 27.1 127.1 | 127.1 | 127.1 127.1 1 122.1 
Prepared asphalt roofing. _- 125.8 | 125.8 | 121.6 115.3 111.2 | 114.4 | 114.4) 117.5 | 117.5 | 117.5} 117.9] 211.9 | 111.7 106. 1 
Other nonmetallic minerals. ...........-. 128.3 | 128.3 . 128.3 126.0 | 124.3 | 124.3 | 124.3 | 124.3 | 123.6 | 123.8 | 123.8 | 123.1 23. 4 121.2 
| | | 
Tobaceo manufactures and bottled bev- | | | 
ES eS ee a a Se 124.6 | 124.5 | 124.5 | 124.1 | 124.1] 1240] 123 6 | 123.5 | 123.1 | 1228 | 122.5 21.6 | 122.3 121.6 
Cigarettes____. 124.0 | 124.0 | 124.0 | 1240 | 1240] 1240] 12490} 1240)! 1240) 1240) 1240 124.0 | 124.0 124.0 
a ~o-| 105.1 105.1 105. 1 105.1 105.1 104.2 | 1042 | 104.2; 1042) 1042) 1042 104.2 | 104.2 103.9 
Other tobacco manufactures...........- 130.8 |°127.7 126.9 | 126.0 | 126.0 | 124.0 | 126. 122. 5 22.5 122 122. 5 122. 5 22.8 121.8 
Alcoholic beverages. _..................- 119.6 | 119.6 | 119.6 | 119.0 | 119.0 | 119.0 | 1181 | 118 1] 117.2 | 1169) 116.2 114.6) 115.8 114.6 
Nonalcoholic beverages. ............... 149.3 | 149.3 | 149.3 | 149.0 | 148.7 | 148.7 148.7 | 148.7 | 148.7) 148.4 | 148.4 148.1 | 148.3 148.1 
Miscellaneous products. ..............-.--. 87.3 | 89.4) 91.4] 920) 92.4] 93.2] 91.7] 912) 892) 89.9] $21 91.3) 929) 91.¢ 92.0 
Toys, sporting goods all arms, and | | 
AEST Sa ae } 117.5 | 117.5 | 117.5 | 197.5 | 117.5 | 117.5 | 116.9 | 116.8 |) 116.7] 116.6) 116.3 | 115.7 | 115.8 113.5 
Manufactured animal feeds. ..........._- |} 63.4] 67.2 7.0) 720| 728) 744] 726 71.9 | 682) 69.6) 72.1 72.8) 75.9 75.7 
Notions and accessories... ............-.-.| 97.4 | 97.4] 97.4] 967] 967] 967] 966) 965) 965] 965) 95.8] 95.7] 95.7 92.1 
Jewelry, watches, and photographic | | | 
0 EEE OL EL } 106.8 | 107.6 | 107.6 | 107.6 | 107.7 | 107.5 | 105.4 | 105.2 | 105.2 | 104.8! 104.8 | 104.8) 104.8 | 1049 103. 7 
Other miscellaneous products............| 127.0 | 126.8 | 26.8 | 126.5 | 126.3 | 126.1 | 125.4 | 125.1 | 124.7 | 1248 | 124.7 | 124.4 | 123.2 | 124.1 121.6 
| 
See Note, table D-7. * Revised 


1 
Poctiminery Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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TABLE D-9: Indexes of wholesale prices, by economic sectors 
{1947-49=100] 





| | F 
ened | 1956 | Soon 
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Commodity group 





| | | | | | | 
‘Tune! May | Apr. | Mar.! Feb. | Jan. | Dee. Nov.| Oct. | Sept. Aug. | July June | 1 1956 | 1955 


! ! ! | 





























































































































































| 
| | 

| | | 
pS EEE SEES ae eT 117. 7.4) 1 17. 1) 117. 2} 116.9) 117.0) 116.9) 116.3 115.9) 115. 6) 115 Ee 114. 0) 114. M42 114.3) 110.7 
TeTETRTETET EOE? ———|——-— 
Crude materials for further processing --......--.---------- 98. 9) 96.7) 96.7) 97.4) 96.6 . | 95.7 H 95.0) 94.5 
Crude footstuffs and feedstuffs. -......-- 89.1 86.5) 85.9) 86.3) 85.0) & 84.0) 85.7 
Crude nonfood materials except fuel - -........-...---- 115.0 113. 4) 114.2) 115.8) 115.9) 114. ul 3| 114. 2} 110.1 

Crude nonfood materials, except fuel, for manu- | 

Ee Sa a ieee eee, 114. 2 112. 5} 113.3) 115.1) 115. 5) 113.7] 111.9) 112. 5] 112. 5} 110.8} 111.2) 113.6} 109.6 
Crude nonfood materials, except fuel, for con- 

EERO aS eee eee | 135.8} 135.7) 135.6) 135.1) 134.8) 134.6) 131.7) 131.6) 131.6) 130.7) 130.7] 130.6) 130.4) 130.6) 124.9 

EAE ES ES A Se } 119. 4/9119. 3) 120.0) 119.9) 121.7) 120.8) 120.4) 116.5) 116.0) 111. 5} 110 9) 110.4) 110.6) 113.3) 105.8 
Crude fuel for manufacturing Se deanna iienerines 119, 2)*119. 2} 119.8) 119.6) 121.3] 120.4) 120.0) 116.3) 115.8) 111.3) 110.7) 110.2) 110. 5| 113.0, 105.4 
Crude fuel for nonmanufacturing industry ....-..-- 119.6 S90 120.2) 120. 5) 122.3) 121.4) 121.0) 116.8) 116.2) 111.8 un. 110.7} 110.9) 113.7) 106.5 
| 
Intermediate materials, supplies, and components. --..-..-| 124. 5)*124.7) 125.0) 124.9) 125.1] 124.8) 124.2) 123.8) 123.6) 123.0) 122.6) 121.3 121.7) 122.1) 117.0 
Intermediate materials and components for manu- 

Ss cicccnccihiainicewtaédehiapsamimesamadinpaiyetatl 126. 2} 126.2) 126.3) 126.3) 126. 5) 126.4) 125.9) 125.7) 125.6} 124.8) 124.2) 122.6) 123 1 123.7} 118.2 
Intermediate materials for food manufacturing....| 99.1} 98.5) 99.0) 99.6) 100.4) 101.1) 100.1) 99.8) 983) 97.0) 96.7) 97.3 98.0} 97.7 
Intermediate materials for nondurable manu- 

SEN eee 105. 9} 105.6} 195.4) 105.2) 105. 5) 105.4) 105.0} 104.8} 104.7] 104.0) 104.0} 104.1 104.0) 104 3} 102.7 
Intermediate materials for durable manufacturing-| 151.6) 152.0) 152.5) 152.5) 152.6) 152.1) 151.1) 151.1) 151.9) 151.7) 150.6) 146.1] 147.1) 148.5) 139.7 
Components for manufacturing --_-_............-.-.- 147. 8}*148.0) 147.9) 147.6) 147.4) 147.5) 147.9] 147.9) 146.7) 145.2) 143.3) 142.0) 142. 3) 142.9} 130.9 

Materials and components for construction --| 132.6] 132.6] 132.8] 132.7} 132.8) 132.8) 133.0] 133.1) 133.4) 133.2) 132.8] 131.4) 131.5) 132.0) 125.6 
Processed fuels and Jubricants- -_.............----.---- 113. 8}*114. 3) 115.2) 114.7) 114.7] 112.2) 109.9) 106.4) 107.1] 107.3] 107.1] 106.5) 106.2) 106.7) 103.5 
Processed fuels and lubricants for manufacturing-_-| 111. 9)*112.3) 113.2} 112.6} 112.7} 110.4) 108.5} 105.4) 105.9} 106.0} 105.7) 104.9] 104 6) 105.3) 102.2 
Processed fuels and lubricants for nonmanufactur- | 
EER Te SE EE, 2)*117. 9) 118.6) 118.3) 118.2) 115.2) 112.3) 108.3) 109. 109. 5} 109. 5} 109.4) 108.9) 109.1) 105.7 
Containers, nonreturnable._..........- | . 1} 134.1] 132.8} 132.9} 132.7] 133.0) 132.6} 132.3} 131.1) 129.3] 128.5} 127.9} 127 9} 128. 5} 119.8 
RTE 9} 112.0} 113.1} 113.3) 113.4) 113.8) 113.0) 112.7] 111.3) 121.0) 111.3) 211.1) 112.0) 111.3) 108.5 
Supplies for manufacturing 136.8} 136.7) 136.8) 136.1) 135.9] 135.4) 135.3) 135.3) 135.1) 133.6) 132.7] 132.2) 132.1) 132.9) 127.3 
Supplies for ao eee ser Ee 99.1} 100.8] 102.4) 103.0) 103.3) 104.0) 102.9} 102. 5) 100. 5} 100.7] 101.7/ 101.6} 103.0) 101.6} 100.0 
Manufactured animal feeds._.............---- 63.6] 67.8| 71.7) 73.1) 73.7] 75.7) 73.6] 72.6] 68.3] 69.5) 72.4] 73.3] 77.0] 72.9| 76.7 
cies eraiisdcicais Sennen pricinindisioniinaniel 119.9) 120.0} 120.2) 120.4) 120.4) 120.4) 120.0) 119.9) 119.3) 118.9) 118.7) 117.9) 118.0) 118.2) 113.4 
Finished goods (goods to users, including raw foods and | 
AR EHR FES VRE A RES een | 117.6 117.0 116. 7) 116. 2} 116.2) 115.6) 115.3) 114.1) 114.0) 114.0) 114.0) 110.9 
Consumer finished goods. ES 110.2} 109.9} 109.3; 109.4) 109.1) 109.1] 108.1) 108.3) 108 2) 108.0) 106.4 
I naalcsaell | 104.2 101.8} 102.3} 101.8} 102.7} 103.0} 103.7) 101.4] 102.1) 102.2) 101.0) 101.1 
Consumer crude foods. .........-.-.---------- | 88.1 88. 7| 91.0 94.6) 97.2) 96.5) 96. | 91.5, 99.3) 100.3' 96.2) 96.4 
Consumer processed foods ---..............--.-- | 107.2! 104 3} 104. 4) 103.3} 103.9} 104.3) 105.2) 103.4) 102.8) 102.7 102. 1) 102. 2 
Consumer other nondurable goods. sapedncaauel | 112. 2| | 112.9) 111.8) 111.0) 110.3) 110.3) 110.0) 109.8} 109.7) 109.7) 109.9) 107.8 
Consumer durable goods..............-.-.-------- | 122.7 | 123.0] 122.9) 122.4) 122.3) 120.7) 119.8) 119.5) 119.2) 119.1) 119.7] 115.9 
gg eS | 145.5 144.7) 144.3) 144.0) 143 141.9) 140.6, 138.4) 137.2) 137.1) 138.1) 128.5 
Producer goods for manufacturing industries___-_- 150. 2)* | 149.2) 148.8 148.5) 148.2) 146.2) 145.2; 143.3) 141.6) 141.2) 142.2) 130.9 
Producer goods for nonmanufacturing inGestetes. 141.6 oil. 6 ML. 141.2) 140. 9 140. 5) 140 2 140. 0) 138.3) 136.7) 134.9, 134.2) 133.7, 134.9 126.6 
! Preliminary. Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
*Revised. 
Nore: For a description of these series, see*}New BLS Economic Sector 
Indexes of Wholesale Prices, Monthly Labor Review, December 1955 (p. 1448). 
TABLE D-10: Indexes of wholesale prices ' for special commodity groupings 
[1947-49=100] 
Annual 
1957 1956 3 
Commodity group averay? 
June !| May | Apr. Mar. | Feb. | Jan. Dee. | Nov. Oct. | Sept.| Aug.| July | June} 1956 | 1955 
| | } 
EE RFE te ir ee ee eT OR Ee 103. 7| 102.8} 102.4) 101.0) 101.5} 102.1) 101.6) 102.4 idl 102. 8} 100.7 101. 8) 102. 3} 100.8} 101.0 
All fish. _-........-----.--------------------------- --| 117.2] 117.0 119.4) 119.4) 115.3) 121.8) 116.1) 118.4) 112.5] 114.3) 114.6] 114.6) 109.7} 114.1) 105.4 
Special metals and metal products-------...-.-.-- --| 146.2) 145. - 9) 146. 5) 146. 8) 147.3) 147. 3) 147.1) 146.3) 145.7) 144. 4) 140.5) 141.2) 143.3) 132.9 
etalworking machinery. -....................... 175.0) : 5) 174.1) 173.6} 173.0) 172.4) 172. 2) 172. 0) 171.0) 167.1) 163.9) 163.7) 165. 0) 146.8 
Machinery and equipment______- 150.9 ). 6] 150.2) 149.8] 149.1] 148.6) 148.3) 146.7) 145.2] 142.3) 141.1) 140.9) 142.1) 131.4 
Agricultural machinery (ineludin ---| 132.5 3} 132.3) 132.2) 131.6) 131.1) 130.7) 129.2) 127.1) 126.6] 126.7) 126.4) 127.4 122.9 
i Ca dielnceintietedinierneas enact ---| 139.3 0) 139.0) 138.7) 138.0) 137. 2| 137.2) 136.5) 134.3) 133.2) 132.2) 131.1) 132.5 124.7 
eee ---| 175.6} 3| 175.3] 174.5| 172.1] 169.9) 169.9) 169.8) 169 8} 169.8) 159.6) 159. 2) 163.2) 150.7 
Denes materiel. ...............--.---------------- ---| 130.7] 7| 130. 5} 130.5) 130.5) 130.5) 130.8] 131.0) 131.0) 131.5) 130.6) 130.6) 139.6) 125.5 
Se alas ---}] 103. 6} 6) 103.4) 102.9) 100.9} 100. 4) 100.2} 100.2) 100.2) 100 2| 100. 6| 100.6} 99.7) 97.8 
EEE ---| 97.9} 9} 97.9} 97.9] 97.9] 97.9) 97.9) 97.9) 97.9] 97.9) 97.9) 97.9) 95.1 91.7 
Refined petroleum products---....-.....--.---.-- ---| 127.3 7| 130.0} 130.3) 124.6} 120.6] 116.8) 117.6) 117.7) 117.7) 118.3) 117.7, 117.5) 111.2 
East Coast petroleam.....................-.- once Ee 8} 128.8} 128 8| 120.6] 117.5! 114.3] 116.8) 116.0) 116.0] 115.2] 113.9 114.6) 107.6 
Mid-continent petroleum ---..........--.-.-- ---| 126.2 4 129.4) 130.2) 121.9) 119.7) 118.3) 118.3) 119.9) 119.9) 119.9) 119.9 118.3) 109.4 
Golf Coast petroleum......................- —e 6) 133.6) 133.6) 130.1) 121.2) 117.2) 119.1] 118.0) 117.5) 118.6) 118.6 118.8 117.1 
Pacific Coast petroleum...__----.......--.-- ----| 135.2 2} 130.2} 130.2) 127.0} 127.0] 116.2} 114.6] 114.6) 115.7| 118.9] 116.2! 117.4) 109.6 
Pulp, paper and products, excl. bldg. paper 128.7 3} 128.5) 128.2) 128.3) 127.7] 127.6] 127.8) 127 6) 127.7) 127.4) 127.2) 127.0) 119.1 
Bitrininous coal, domestic sizes___- awe 117. 2) 5) 121.4) 124 1! 124.1) 123.9) 123 7) 122.9 116.4) 114.4, 111.4 109.8 115 4 110.2 
mber and wood products, excl. millwork. ---| 118.5} 118.5} 119.0} 118.9) 119.6) 120.3] 120.0) 120.5) 121.1) 122.9) 124.6) 126.2) 127.0] 124.9) 122.9 
rt commodities except farm products- -.......- 121.9) 121.7 "| aaa —s 121.7) 121. 5 120. 9) 120.6) 120.1, 119.7) 119.0) 118.0) 118. i 118.6 114.3 
| ' | 
! Preliminary. Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


*Revised. 


Norte: For a description of these series, see Techniques of Preparing Major 
BLS Statistical Series, BLS Bull. 1168 (1954). 
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E: Work Stoppages 


TABLE E-1: Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes ' 








Month and year | 


Number of stoppages | Workers involved in stoppages | Man-days idle during month 
| or year 
| Beginning in | Ineffect dur- | Beginning in In effect dur- Percent of esti- 
month or year; ing month | monthoryear/ ing month Number | mated work- 


| ing time 





1935-39 (average) 
1947-49 (average) -- 












Gm He We 9 99 29 we oe ONS 


Om WON 


CS EE Ee Sr ewe 
October 
November... 
December 








1957: January ?....- 225 
February 3 225 | 
March 2. 250 | 
April 3__.. Fae | 400 | 
> a = | 475 | 
June ?_...-. 400 








& { | a —s 16, 900, 000 0.27 
i | | aes 39, 700. 000 | 46 
S, 470. 600 1........-.. piel 38, 000. 000 | .47 
a 4, 600, 000 |.....--- 2 116, 000. 000 1. 43 
| | [| eee 34. 600. 000 41 
an 5. 008 660 i.....-.. aie 34. 100, 000 .37 
A, —E EEE » 50. 500, 000 | . 59 
2, 410, 000 |.......- incinmanie 38. 800, 000 44 
cf <7 eee | 22. 900. 000 | 23 
ERS ae } tC |_ ES 59, 100, 000 57 
} 2, 400, 000 }......-.-- — 28, 300, 000 | . 26 
DE eticiintainwcan ao 22, 600. 000 | 21 
2, 650 000 |.......------ | 28, 200, 000 | OF 
ee 1.......-. eee 33, 100, 000 | 29 
115, 000 | 230, 000 | 2. 010. 000 21 
591, 000 | 669, 000 | 12, 500, 000 1.35 
137, 000 | 699. 000 | 2. 960. 000 | 29 
| 156, 000 209, 000 1, 630, 060 | 19 
| 133. 000 | 178, 000 | 1, 180, 000 | ll 
| 158, 000 204, 000 | 1, 460, 000 15 
29, 000 53, 000 | 472, 000 | 05 
| | | | 
325 | 60, 000 | 80. 000 | 550, 000 | 06 
350 | 60. 000 | 130, 000 $25. 000 | .09 
375 | 80, 000 120. 000 | 775, 000 os 
525 | 150, 000 190, 000 1, 380, 000 | i4 
650 | 190, 000 2°0. 000 1, 850. 000 “18 
600 140, 000 220, 000 1, 850, 000 20 





! The data include al! known work stoppages involving six or more workers 
and lasting a full day or shift or longer. Figures on workers involved and 
man-days idle cover all workers made idle for as long as one shift in establish- 
ments directly involved in a stoppage. They do not measure the indirect or 
secondary effects on other establishments or industries whose employees are 
made idle as a result of material or service shortages. 


§ Preliminary. 


Note: For a description of this series, see Techniques of Preparing Major 
BLS Statistical Series, BLS Bull. 1168 (1954). 


Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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F: Building and Construction 


TABLE F-1: Expenditures for new construction ! 
[Value of work put in place} 



































































































































Expenditures (in millions of dollars) 
| 
Type of construction 1957 1956 1956 1955 
June*; May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. Nov. | Oct. | Sept July | June | Total | Total 
| 
Total new construction ! §_..._...........- 4,354 | 4,033 | 3,641 | 3,280 | 3,000 | 3,182 | 3,544 | 3,964 | 4,302 | 4,425 | 4,474 | 4,420 | 4,288 | 46,060 44, 581 
Private construction -_...........---....-.- 3.012 | 2,808 | 2,579 | 2,392 | 2,217 | 2,311 | 2,654 | 2,922 | 3,003 | 3,073 | 3,122 | 3,107 | 3,030 | 33,242 | 32, 620 
Residential buildings (nonfarm) -..-..| 1, 534 | 1.410 | 1,300 | 1,167 | 1,048 | 1,137 | 1.362 | 1,521 | 1,580 | 1,640 | 1,672 | 1.674 | 1,654 | 17,632 | 18, 705 
New dwelling units- - ae) SF 940 875 795 885 | 1,045 | 1,140 | 1,195 | 1,240 | 1,260 | 1,260 | 1,235 | 13, 490 | 14, 990 
Additions and alterations ? 389 373 326 258 217 214 77 339 34 360 71 371 379 3, 695 376 
Nonhousekeeping_..............-.--. 40 37 Boy 34 36 38 40 42 41 41 43 40 447 | "339 
Nonresidential buildings ¢. 736 747 713 709 704 722 77 804 797 787 786 788 761 8,817 7,611 
SS See 270 270 271 269 270 269 74 76 278 78 277 271 264 | 3,084 2, 399 
| SS 7 263 264 257 269 305 329 320 313 316 332 324 | 3,631 | 3,218 
= buildings and ware- 
Se 1533 146 135 133 135 143 157 165 | 160 152 147 146 140 | 1,684) 1,311 
stores, restaurants, and ga- } 
eabteiinenivapeiestoninseenstoaiacataiictin toe 156 141 128 131 122 126 148 164 160 161 169 186 184 1, 947 1, 907 
Other Y semsaaiianabal buildings... 207 190 179 176 177 184 193 199 199 196 193 185 17. 2, 102 1, 994 
|” EE Se 73 68 64 63 65 7 71 7 75 73 71 67 62 768 734 
Educational . -- 43 40 39 40 41 43 46 47 49 39 49 48 46 536 492 
Hospital and institutional §__. 43 40 38 36 34 33 32 32 | 31 30 23 26 25 328 351 
Social and recreational. -.--- . 26 24 23 23 23 24 26 27 | 27 27 27 25 23 275 239 
Miscellaneous................- 22 18 15 4 14 17 18 19 17 17 18 19 17 195 17 
Farm construction 156 140 119 105 96 91 97 111 130 156 169 165 156 | 1,560] 1,600 
Public utilities....... 517 493 432 398 357 350 413 475 4n4 78 483 468 448 | 5,113 4, 543 
EE 40 38 37 35 31 32 36 43 41 40 41 41 35 | 427 374 
Telephone and telegraph........-. 9%} 101; 88| | 86] 7 s3| 107; 100| 87| 94] 9¢| 93| 1,006| 805 
Other public utilities............-- 381 354 307 269 240, 243 289 325 | 343 351 348 333 320 | 3,620 | 3,364 
| | Sa 19 18 15 13 12 | 11 10 11 | 12 12 12 12 li 120 141 
Public constvuction....................... 1,342 | 1,225 | 1,062 BRS 783 871 890 | 1,042 | 1,299 | 1,352 | 1,352 | 1,313 | 1,258 | 12,818 | 11, 961 
Residential buildings *............... 41 37 34 Pi 30 | 29 30 | 31 | 30 25 25 23 24 | 292 266 
Nonresidential buildings (other than | 
military facilities)................... 399 389 374 345 305 336 324; 344] 71 381 390 378 358 | 4,072] 4,218 
Industrial...... 43 43 41 41 37 44 45 | 45 42 41 43 38 38 453 721 
Educational _ _- 249 238 233 215 194 211 201; 210 | 226 231 236) Bil 221 | 2. 549 2, 442 
Hospital and ins' 31 33 31 7 23 24 23 26 | 30 30 29 26 25 | 298 322 
Administrative and service-_-__- 38 38 36 32 7 30 2 | 33) 38 39 39 35 32 | 362 331 
Other nonresidential buildings. --- 38 7 33 30 24 27 26 30 | 35 40) 43 4s 42 410 402 
Military facilities ’...................- 115 100 95 s4 82 93 gs 117} 141 146 143 136 135 | 1,395 1,313 
icant itnn diabetes 530 455 335 230 195 225 239 | 326 | 612; 543 530 518 501 | 4,470 4,050 
Sewer and water restates amano 120 117 113 104 93 100 100; 110 120 121 125 122 115 | 1,275 1, 085 
EAA TEES “ 66 64 63 58 53 56 56 | 60 65 65 69 68 63 | 701 615 
ae e 54 53 50 46 40 4 44| 50 55 56 56 54 52} 574 470 
Public service enterprises. -_--...-- 38 35 30 26 21 24 27 | 32 | 35 39 40 41 37 3s4 233 
Conservation and development. __ 86 79 70 60 51 57 65 | 73 | 79 84 87 84 79 | 826 | 701 
Po ae 13 13 ll y 6 7 7] 9 | 11 | 13 12 11 9 | 104 | 95 
| | | 





1 Estimated monetary value of new construction put in place during the 
periods shown, including major additions and alterations but excluding 
maintenance and repair. These figures differ from permit valuation data 
reported in the tabulations for building permit activity (tables F-3, F-4, 
and F-5) and the data on value of contract awards (table F-2). 

3 Preliminary. 

3 Includes revisions in the series on residential additions and alterations, 
and data are not comparable with those published in issues rreceding June 
1957. See Technical Note on Revised Estimates of Residcntial Additions 
and Alterations, 1945-56, on page 973 of this issue. 

4 Expenditures by privately owned public utilities fe: nonresidential build- 
ing are included under “‘Public utilities.” 

‘ Includes Federal contributions toward construction of private nonprofit 
hospital facilities under the Nationa) Hospital Program. 


* includes nonhousekeeping public residential construction as well as house- 
«xeeping units. 

? Covers all building and nonbuilding construction, except production 
facilities (which are included in public industrial building), and Armed 
Forces housing under the Capehart program (which is included in public 
residential building). 

* Revised. 


Nortg: For a description of these series, see Techniques of Preparing 
Major BLS Statistical Series, BLS Bull. 1168 (1954). 


Source: Joint estimates of the U.S. Department of Labor, 
Labor Statistics and U. 8. Department of 
Services Administration. 


Bureau of 
ommerce, Business and Defense 





EpitTor’s Note: 


ber issue. 





Publication of data on expenditures for new construction 
during July 1957 has been delayed. 


They will appear in the Septem- 
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TABLE F-2: Contract awards: Public construction, by ownership and type of construction ! 





Value (in millions of dollars) 





Ownership and type of construction 1957 | 1956 1956 1955 
































































































| | 

May Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Total | Total 

| | | j 

; - | | | i | } | ” | 
Total public construction. ._.._- -.-----/1, 094. 4) 958.1 |1,104.1 | 768.0 | 920.3 | 823.9 | 769.4 | 837.9 | 769.5 | 836.3 1,100.1 | 1,102.8 | 856.1 |10,372.2 | 9,000.5 
I= |) a | | | S| | — = | 
Federally owned. hieciigeniie ...-| 193.6 | 206.2 | 342.1 | 217.2 176.4 | 119.0 | 151.9 | 134.1 | 111.6 | 184.9 | 344.1 | 169.7 | 2,037.4 | 1,556.0 
Residential buildings... _- --| 64.5] 21.5) 115.4] 19.3 19.9 1.2 8.9] 19.6 1.0 6.8 15.7 9.3 1 61.4 
Nonresidential buildings......_- | 50.71 46.8 71.0 67.2 50.8 57.3 97.6 37.4 63.9 46.3 176.0 84.0 9.4 885.5 
Educational eee Tae) ed se 1.4 9] 67 . 7] 23 4.8 5 271 21.6 
Hospital and institutional... -_- 1.4] 4 4.6 2.0 1.1 5 6.8 5 1.7 3.4 5.2 10.9 3.9 | 77.5 
Administrative and service 99] 4.5 3.5 1.5 3.8 3.0 5.1 1 3.5 6.3/) 221 17.5 7.3 64.7 
Other nonresidential buildings.| 38.5 | 40.2 58.9 62. 2 44.5 52.9 79.0 | . 5 58.0 34.3 143.9 | 55.1 5 | 719.7 
Airfield buildings. 48] 7.4] 116 9.3 3.0 6.4 18] 56] 3.9 4.1 88) 6.6 1; 103.8 
Troop housing..........--.] 5.9] 98] 7.7] 16.4 11.7 4.7} 20.3 2 1.8] 6.1 40.1} 1.2 7) 54.1 
Warehouses ot 5.0) 27) 40 5.8 3.6 1.2 2.0 | 3.8 1.6 4.5 4.0 4.9 63.2 | 84.0 
All other. 22.8} 20.3 35.6 30.7 26.2} 40.6] 54.9 | 9| 50.7 19.6 91.0 42.4 5 477.8 
Airfields. - . oa Bee 34.7} 49.7] 27.0 28.0 21.6 47; 6&2 7.5 6.1 17.7  & 71 157.4 
Conservation and development....| 30.0 | 143.0} 83.1 | 49.7 62.6 | 26.5] 27.9] 55.7 22.6 54.8 41.7 28.7 .0| 271.9 
Highways... ee ase |} 68] 144] 41] 3 7.1 8.8!| 9.3] 10.0 581 86 17.4 6.6 9 | 58.5 
Electric power. __.. cocccce=-f BO] BS] 20) WE 3.9} 21] 1.6 1.6 | 9) 58.3 64.3) 28.2 5| 43.5 
All other federally owned... _- .-| 12.9 | 12.5] 15.9] 25.0 4.1 1.5] 19 4.6 | 9} 40 11.3 5 8 | 77.8 
State and locally owned_........- ...| 900.8 | 661.9 | 762.0 | 550.8 647.5 | 650.4 | 686.0 | 635.4 | 7} 915.2 758.7 -8 | 7,444.5 
Residential! building 21.7 14.7 | 7.4 1.4 1: | | 23.0 1.7 3 21.4 | 22. 7 % 210.1 
Nonresidential buildings. - ‘ 345.2 | 256.2 | 300.8 | 256.1 7 | 8 | 259.8 6 | 284.3 | 287.4 202.8 | 2,842.0 
Educational. ._. .-| 237.6 | 191.6 | 234.9 | 175.9 | 173.7 9} 199.2] 184.1 289.0 | 2,107.2 
Hy tal a nstitutional_...- 43.6 17.4] 15.8] 27.4 | 2) 43.4 5 24.1] 27.9] 31.0 278.9 185.9 
Administ e and service 23.3; 2.1] 25.0] 29.2 7} 16.1 54.2] 26.1) 40.1) 21.8 3 263.0 
Other nonresidential buildings.| 40.7 27.1 | 25. 23.6 21.9 26.6 24.0 34.9 35.3 33.1 235.9 
Highways-.-.. H | 306.7 | 289.5 | 349.6 | 186.2 | 269.1 | 223.6 | 271.9 19.3 5.1 | 249.1 2, 933.5 
Sewer and water systems. -.-_._--- 172.6 67.7 75.4 55. 4 68.9 | 93.7 84.6 3.8 | 125.5 4.11) 78.3 R95. 5 
eee Paes 94.4 44.1 43.6) 16.6 7.3 50.3 54.7] 74.9 49.3 60.1 45.0 501.9 
Water... . 78.2 23.6 | 31.8] 38.8 1.6 | 43.4 29.9| 22.9) 76.2 44.0 | 33.3 93. 6 
Public service enterprises. .-.....--- 27.3} 18.8] 17.4] 11.7 33.1 2) 2.0) 17.6 26.0 (¢11 23.4] 16.8 378. 0 
Electric power__---..-.--.-..-.| 9. $0! 2.71 &21 17.1 2 7.9] 17.8 9.0} 15.1 8.6 7.9 247.4 
Other . eel 9.8) 9.7 3. 5 16.0 | 20.0 3 82] 8.6 10.9 8.0 14.8 8.9 130. 6 
Conservation and developmer 20.3 8.6) 4.5 5.1} 12.0 4.1 5.8] 129] 121] 14 11.9 ’ 20.0 117.2 
All other State and locally owned 7.0 6.4 6.9 4.9 7.4 4.9 5.0) 8.5 |} 6.0 9.6 11.2 7 u 68. 2 
1 Includes major force account projects started (construction d-ne directly Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics and U. 8, 
by a government agency using a separate work force to perform nonmainte- Department of Commerce, Business and Defense Services Administration. 


nance construction on the agency's own property) 


e Correction. 
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TABLE F-3: Building permit activity: Valuation, 


by private-public ownership, class of construction, 


and type of building ! 





Valuation (in millions of dollars) 








Class of construction, ownership, 


| 










































































and type of building | 1957 | 1956 1956 1955 
| | | | | | | 
May Apr. Mar." | Feb. | Jan. Dee. Nov. | Oct. Sept. Aug. | July | June | M: ay*| Total | Total 
| | | 

| | | | | | | | | 
All building construction |1, $22. 6 1, 703. 2/1, 531. 0/1, 215. 311, 110. O11, 058. ol, 340. 4) 716. 7)1, 841. 9/1, 926.4) 18, 760.7} 18, 939.0 
SE --{1, G41. 4/1, 527. 4/1, 370. 3/1, 053. 3 559. 3/1, 594 8/1, 736.1) 16, 884.7) 17, 264.3 
Public. ....-.-.-------------------- } 181.3) '173.8| "160. 7| "162. 0) 57.5} 247.1) (190.3) 1,87 0| 1 674.7 
|= Se = ==} = 
New residential building.............- | 949.0) 907.0! 817.0) 595.9 82. 6) : 2.7) 896 6) 973 9 0, 280. 6} 11, 696. 1 
Dwelling units (housekeeping only)| 931. 2! 893. 7) 800.7) 584. 6) 5. 2) 74.7) 863.5) 761.4 887.1) 964 4) . 5) 11, 635.1 
Privately own 914.3) 881.4) 799.0) 671.1 8 | x 57.8) 836. 6) 6. 9) 881.0) 938. 3) 52.1) 11, 386.4 
1-family....- 817.4) 792.4) 710.3) 504.2) 465.4) 454.0] .3) 774.9) 688.4) 869.6) 824.3) 879 3) 3) 10, 643.1 
 _ii 20.4, 21.4) 20.1) 17.1) 127] 11.8) 15.7] 17.8) 164] 186) 18.4) 18.7] 8} 208.4 
3- and 4-family 11.9) 113) 10.4 7. 5) 8.0) 5. 4) 7. 2} 9. 8) 7. 6) 7.7) 6.9 6. 5) 9 84.0 
5-or-more family. 64.6] 56.2) 582) 42.3) 41.9) 42.8) 35.5) 341) 34.4) 46.4) 31.4) 33.7] 1] 451.0 
Publicly owned... 16.9} 12.3) 1.7} 13. 6} 7. 2) 5. 9} 6.9) 26.9) 146 4.5) 6.1) 26.1) 4) 148.7 
Nonhousekeeping buildi 17.8; 13.3) 16.4) 11.3 7. 5] 8.9) 7.9 14.9) 11.3) 22.9 9. 5) 9. 5) . 2 161.1 
New nonresidential buildings. ...-..-- 675.1} 616.2) 556.1) 490. 3| 448.6) 414.4) 526.4) 607.6) 525.3) 581.0; 636.7) 694. 8| 7| 5,503.7 
Commercial] buildings-...........-. 218.5) 191.6; 162. | 132.2} 116.2) 135. 7 153.0) 177.1) 163.4) 187.6) 192.8) 214.9 .0; 1,858.7 
Amusement buildings 13.1) 15.5) 10.1) 5.9) 7.2) 5.7) 10.6 8.9) 10.2); 7.5) 12.7) 10.7] 3. 4) 99. 4 
Commercial garages... ..-..-.- 6.0 7.3) 3.6 3.7] 4.2) 4.0) 4.7) 5.8 3.6 5.1) 7.0) 6.8 . 0} 66.7 
Gasoline and service stations... 18, 5 15.0 14.0) 122) 12.5; 10.3) 13.9) 17.2) 15.4) 15.5) 13.6 15. 2) 5 140.0 
Office buildings...............- | 44 7.4 52.8} 51.9) 38.0) 57.6) 56.1) 44 0, 57.5 7.1 78.4 7.1) 5. 2) 4 553. 4 

Stores and other mercantile | 
Ea 89.6) 86.4) 81.8} 585) 54.2) 58.2] 67.8) 101.2} 76.7) 92.4) 81.1) 85.1) 102.6) 10047) 999.1 
Community buildings. -... 240.9 214.9) 214.7) 149.7; 168.1) 145.2) 175.6) 208. 5} 180.9) 190.5) 208.9) 215.8) 210.5) 2 225, 7] 1, 946. 2 
Educational! buildings 185.6! 136.6) 138.0) 97.9) 110.9) 99.6) 120.6) 125.0) 106.6) 1026) 110.7) 1496) 125 1,407.1) 1,242.3 
Institutional buildings._._....-- 36.2} 31.5) 36.2) 22.2) 30.3) 16.3) 244) 41.5) 322) 47.5) 526) 26.8) 40.0 367.8) 307.7 
Religious buildings. . - - 49.1) 46.8} 40.5) 29.7) 27.0) 29.2} 30.6) 42.0) 42.1) 40.4) 45.6) 393 45.1| 450.8) 396.2 
arages, private residential .. 23.1; 19.5) 145) 6. 7} 5. 2) 6.4 13.8) 23.4) 22.4 2.9) 21.8) 26 22.3 201. 9} 187.6 
Industrial buildings eS Se 96.2) 102.8) 96.5) 83.3) 7.3) 59.8) 105.5) 122.9) 97.7| 105.2) 125.2) 120.6, 1403] 1,260.5) 830. 4 
Public buildings. -_....... 26.8 28.0 26.7) 53.0) 249) 23.1) 20.1 26.7) 21.4 244 36 67.2 38.7 326. 9 306. 6 
Public utilities buildin 45.8 7.4 21.9) 51.3) 35.0) 28.4 27.5 29.9° 23.2) 324) 37.1 342) 30.0 326. 7) 273. 1 
All other nonresidential buildings..| 23.7, 22.0) 19.4 143) 119 15.9 21L8 101 16.3; 169) 2.3) 21.4) 25.2 229.9 191.0 
Additions, alterations, and repairs | 198.6 180.0) 157.9) 128.9) 118.7) 109.8) 131.4) 166.7) 142.5) 181.9) 183.4) 173.1) 182.0) 1,830.4) 1,649.1 





1 Data relate to building construction authorized by local building permits 
in all localities (over 7,000) having building-permit systems—rural nonfarm 
as well as urban. Figures on the amount of construction contracts awarded 
for Federal projects and for public housing (Federal, State, and local) in 
ort issuing places are added to the valuation data (estimated cost entered 

builders on building- te applications) for privately owned projects; 
oumvestion undertaken State and loca] governments is reported by local 
officials. Because permit Lelantions generally understate the actual cost of 


TABLE F-4: Building permit activity: 


construction and because of lapsed permits and the lag between permit 

issuance or contract-awarded dates and start of construction, these data do 

not represent the volume of building construction started. 

we of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily equal 
tals 


SOURCE: S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Valuation, by class of construction and geographic region ! 







































































Valuation (in millions of dollars) 
Class of construction and 
geographic region 1957 1956 
May | Apr. | Mar.*| Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | 
1, 822. 6)1, 70 2h, 531. 0/1, 215. 3/1, 110. 0) 1, 053. 0}1, 340. 4/1, 652. 8/1, 440. 6)1, 732. 7/1, 716. 7/1, 841.9 .0 
432.1 351. 1.2) 336.4) 235.9) 106.4) 243.9) 291.2) 346.8) 337.6) 363.5) 341.5) 437.1 . 6 
542.1) 532.0) 446.5) 320.6) 242.0) 258.0) 387.0) 537.3) 446.6) 548.2) 555.7) 566.8 4 
426.0) 404.6) 354.9) 357.9 39.7) 272.0) 317.0) 386.3) 335.0) 398.2) 394.1) 401 9 * 
422.4) 415.5) 393.2} 300.8) 331.9) 279.1) 345.2) 382.4) 321.4) 422 8) 425.4) 436.0 .2 
931.2) 893.7) 800.7| 584.6) 535.2) 519.9) 674.7] 863.5) 761.4] 946.9) 887.1) 964 4) q | 
190.2} 188.7) 158.1 96.7 86.9) 118.0] 151.2) 192.6) 168.5) 194 5) 187.3) 224 6 Ls 
283.0) 266.7) 240.0) 146.1) 106.7) 127.1) 193.9) 267.2) 255.5) 306 4) 29) 3) 3196 B. 5 
232.9) 210.6) 185.5) 175.2) 172.5) 132.6) 149.9) 202.5) 171.5) 214 8! 200.1) 1986 9 
Wee = 225.2) 227.7) 217.1) 166.7) 169.1) 142.1) 179.7) 201.2) 166.0) 231.2) 2083) 2216 7 
New wee buildin 675.1) 616.2) 556.1) 490.5) 448.6) 414.4) 526.4) 607.6) 525.3) 581.0) 636.7| 604.8 3.7 
Northeas' 187.8} 1241) 141.0) 1141 83.3 99.2) 111.4) 115.9) 133.8) 1241) 113.9 72.4 .8 
North Central 202.1; 211.9) 164.8) 140.3) 110.0 99.0) 157.5) 213.2) 146.8) 186.9) 2006) 197 2 Le 
135.8} 139.5) 118.0) 137.0) 131.0) 108.4) 130.1] 138.6) 125.1) 128.1) 140.0) 156.0 4 
149.4) 140.7} 132.3) 99.2) 124.3) 107.8) 127.5) 140.0) 119.6) 141.8} 173.2] 169 2 y 
198.6) 180.0) 157.9) 128.9) 118.7} 109.8) 131.4) 166.7) 142.5) 181.9) 183.4) 173.1 9. 1 
51.3) 36.6 34.9 24.0 24.7 24.1 7.5 34.1 33.3 42.7 39.2 38. 2) i. 9 
55.0) 51.1 39.6 32.8) 24 8) 30. 1} 34.0 53. 2 40.6; 652.3) 52.0 47.5) 5: | 3 2 
48. 6} 50.1 43. 2) 39.8} 35.3) 20.4) 348) 41.6 36.0) 45.8 50. 2 44.5) 47.8 481.9 451.1 
43.7; 42.2 40. 2) 32.4) 33.8 26. 2) 35.2) 37.8 32.5) 41.1) 42.0) 42.9) 41.6) 444.2 383. 9 
1 See footnote 1, table F-3. *Revised. 


3 Includes new nonhousekeeping residential building, not shown separately. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE F-5: Building permit activity: Valuation, by metropolitan-nonmetropolitan location and State ! 





| Valuation (in millions of dollars) 








































































































































































State and location 1957 1956 1956 1955 
See 3 ———<<—$_ —_— | ———__ | 
| Apr. | Mar.*| Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July June | ™ ay* | Apr. | Total Total 
oon Sue pee Seat AE SA LR owen 
EER eae ee 1, 703. 2:1, 531. 0/1, 215. 3/1, 110. 01, 053. 0/1, 340. 4/1, 6)1, 732. 7/1, 716. 7/1, 841. 9)1, 926. 4/1, 875 18, 760. 7| 18, 939. 0 
Metropolitan areas ?__. |1, 313. 9/1, 200.6) 961.1) 863.7] 841. 6/1, 032. 0/1, |1, 101. 4/1, 350. 2/1, 330. 7|1, 453. 6/1, 515. 2|1, 453.8] 14, 667. 4] 15, 108.9 
Nonmetropolitan areas | 389.3) 330.4) 254.2) 246.3) 211.4) 303.4) j . 2} 382.5) 386.0) 388.3) 411.2) 4 4,093.3) 3, 830.1 
En See) Lae Te 20.0) 14.1) 15.2} 14.3] 11.0) 14.7] 3) 141) 142! 15.6) 145] 17.0) 13.9} 173.1) 166.5 
a a cciala patie bcsinsaeadiia 22.8 18 1| 13. 6 26.8 11.4 16. 3) 19. 7} 12.4 18.0 16.7 18.4 19.3 189. 7 165. 8 
Arkansas 6.2 6.4) 9.0 5.0 3.4 3.7} 4. 5) 5.3 5.3 4.3 5. 0} 5.7] 57. 4} 54.3 
TRAE 298.9) 278.9) 212.3) 229.4) 203.5) 242.0) 255.6) 205.7) 201.6) 314.1 281. 9} 286. 7! 3, 163.2) 3,065.1 
Colorado = 19.5) 21.9 21.8 19.7 20. 2 23.0 41.2 16.8} 23.7 17.9 28. | 20 4] 279. 2 280. 6 
| } 
Oommostiows. ....<cccccecnces- _— 35 3| 42.0 22.3 21.1 22. 6 7.1 33.0 29.8) 34.6 30.9 41.1 37. 9} 375 | 359. 1 
as 5.2 3.2 5.4 6.1 3.4 6.5 7. 8 3.2 6.2 3.8 6.3 5. 5} 66.0 62.0 
District of Columbia.................. 8.4 3.9 2.8 5.3 24 4.4 7.9) 8.9 3.6 6.1 4. 5) 6.1 70. 2 87.7 
ata 79.4 76.0 72.2 70.3 57.8) 65.7 77.5) 61.7 79.3 72.9 75.0) 73.8 834. 8} 746.9 
(se sanaiiennogias 27.5 20. 6) 22.1 20. 2 12.8) 17.4 19.2 20. 2 23.7 24.2 23.2) 26.7 250, 2) 276.7 
| } | | 
ee 4.5 3.5 1.3 2.0 1.3 3.3 3.3 43 3.7 3.1 3.6 6.3 4.4 39. 6) 36. 5 
Illinois_....... 137 4) 111.7 93. 2 61.5 75. 2 92.6) 118.8) 106.9) 117.3) 119.5) 125. 0} 138.8) 138.5) 1,333.8) 1, 261.6 
a aT 33. 0} 51.3 20.7 23. 2 20.5 30.7 40.1 34.1 51.2 38.4 41 0) 58.3 40. 1) 432.0 381.0 
eee 17.3} 11.2 6.0 4.3 7.6 13.0 21.6 16.7) 15.6 14.9) 18.9 21.4 21.1 181. 9} 180. 1 
i (I 9.9 10.8 10.0 5.8 8.7 14 2 13.3 11. 4) 10.3 we 10. 9| 13. 2 14.6 151. 9) 195. 4 
| 
SSE Se ee ee 16.1 16.8 13. 6 6.5) 10.1 10. 6 11.2 13 9} 15.6 22.3 14. 1| 20. { 19.4 168. 2) 189.3 
La eT es 17.9 17.4 20. 4 19.3) 18.6 14.9 21.7 19.7) 24.2 21.5 20.5 3A. 5 27.6 273. 1 292. 6 
Lea 3.7 2.5 1.0 .6 8 2.7 2.7 3.9 2.8 3.9 4.5 46 2.8 33. 9 29.8 
AERTS ails 35.9 3. 8 37.9) 27.3 28. 5 28.0) 36.4 26.5) 49.1 33.7 40.1 46.5 40.8 429. 8) 494.4 
Massachusetts. ._......-- PERE es 39.0 51.2) 28.4 18.5) 25.9) 39.5) 42.5) 47.2) 40.0) 46.4) 39 2) 45 1} 50.2 470.0) 445.1 
i | 
NS, a cn ccnamtemevnunnenmnte 99.4) 74.2} 482] 45.2] 389] 728] 1142] 81.4) 112.6] 113 9) 98.2] 124 | 119.4] 1,084.6 1, 130. 4 
Minnesota... 43.1 20.1 18.3 10.4 15.0 22. 5 30.8 40.2 38.1 36.2; 41.0) 1.9 46. 0 376. 2 403. 3 
Mississippi 6.0 2.8 3.6 2.5 3.0 3.5 41 5. 2) 4.1 5 1| 3.8 0} 6.2 52 | 50.3 
Missouri 25.8 24.7 18. 6 16.7 15.3 19.4 29.9 22.4, 30.3 27.7| 28.4] 26 7} 7.4 306 7 336. 4 
Montana 5.1 3.0 2.3 1.3 9 2.3 3 2) 5 9 3.2 4. 2) 5. 5] 0 3.4 41.5 41.7 
| } | 
SE ee Ae 6.1] 5.6 47) 24) 26 56 87 62) 83) 102} Bo} 7 8.9 82.0} 100.0 
Nevada 7.2 4.3 3.0 3. 6 2.3 3.7 3.0 5. 7] 3.0 2. 6) 3.1 3.9 5.1 45. 5) 75.3 
New Hampshire 4.5 2.1 1.5 1.1 1. 6) 3.1 44 2. 9) 3.8 3. 6) 3. 8} 6.2 4.2 37.8 41.2 
New Jersey. 72.3 58.8 50. 4 40.3 55.6) 54.1 73. 6 62.8 68.8 64.0) 72.4) 83.¢ 90 810. 5} 832.3 
New Mexico 7.0 6.7 5.4 9.0 5.4 7.2 6.5 - a Fs 6.6) 59) 6.8 6.1] 77. 2| 85.7 
| | | | 
115.8) 111.6 80. 8) 73.0 86.9} 100.8, 120.8} 129.6) 140.9] 116.4) 166.6) 138 5} 173.8) 1,470 0| 1,489.9 
21.5) 16.2} 15.2) 161) 11.9) 149] 167] 144) 20.4) 20.4) 175] 29 19.1 221.4) 216.4 
2.9 1.6 .5 3 .9 1.8 3.5 40 6.0 3. 9} 6. 5.9 7.1 40. 5) 35. 6 
99.1 94.7 73.6 §2. 6 53. 5 78.8) 111.1 83.5} 116.1) 136.0) 139.8} 132.1) 120.7] 1,202.0) 1,216.0 
10.9 10.3 92 7.2 8.2 15. 9) 9.4 13 0 13.4 12 °| 13 | 13.9 ll | 143 2| 149.2 
Er ca eee 12.1} 11.4 7.9 12.8 a 11.9 13.4 16. 3) 17.5 16 9 21.1) 23.9 16 9| 182 0} 157.2 
Pennsylvania 74.4) 64.1 49.6 39. 9 47.2 48.6 65. 5 5: 1) 67.2 67.8) 93 9} 87.5 04.4) 780. 7) 871.9 
Rhode Island 4.3 2.9 18 1.6 3.1 46 3. 6 3. 5) 49 81) 14.1) 4.4 4.7 59. 6) 49.0 
South Carolina 8.2 4.4) 47 49 5.3 47 6.8 5.1) 5.4 6. 5) 6. 0} 8. 6 75, 8 04.6 
South Dakota 6.0 2.0) 1.0 9 1.0 1.6 45 3.2 2. 6) 3.3 5 3} 4 4 7 37.4 36.9 
! | | | 
18.3) 15.41 10.5 8.9) i236] 17.0] 15.7) 15.5] 16.5] 24 ; 19.1} 21.1) 21.4) 213.6 219.6 
83.2} 82.4) 77.1; 982) 56.1) 649) 76 1} 71.9} 75.2) 781) 75.1) 84.3) 77.1) 916.9] 1, 024. ¢ 
8.1) 13. 3} 7.6 4.3 43 9.0 81 12.6 14. 8) 8.7) 13.1 12.0 11.3 145.2 118.7 
1.3 1. 2} .2 2 _ 6 6 2.8 6) 5 1.5 1.9 7 10.1 11.3 
33.8 29.6) 33.7 i 23. 2 24. 8) 40.7 31.2 36.1) 37.3) 55 58. ( 45.0 2.4 475.2 
| | | | 
ad biewauen 28.5) 30.5) 247 22.2; 20.7 25. 7} 24.8) 32.7 37.4 32 8! 51.7 35.9 89.3 390. 6 381.0 
.. 1 rete 6.0 4.6 6.2) 31) 28) 6&2) 62) 51 58 5.9 7.91 62) 60 64.4 67.4 
Wisconsin... 51.8) 38.7 26.0; 187) 188 340) 40.9) 36.6 397) 389) 43.6 526 59.6 442.0 438.8 
ESE eee 1.8 1.6 - 8 9 1 9 -8 3 | 0 2.7 1.8 3.1 2.2 2.2 25. 6 18.6 
1 See footnote 1, table F-3. *Revised. 


1 Comprised of 168 Standard Metropolitan Areas used in 1950 Census. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Labor , Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE F-6: Number of new permanent nonfarm dwelling units started, by ownership and location, 
and construction cost ! 





Number of new dwelling units started 
a Estimated construction cost ! 
(in thousands) 





Location 





Privately; Publicly 

owned | owned Metro- |Nonmetro-| North-| North Privately | Publicly 
politan | politan east Central South | West Total owned owned 
places places 








4 , 021, 609 374, 400 (2) (2) , 788, 505 |$11, 418, ¢ $370, 224 

, 020, 100 ,2 776, 800 , 500 ( @) (2) , 800, 892 , 186, 123 614, 769 
, 068, 500 58, ! , 900 32, 100 (?) (?) , 208, 983 9, 706, 276 502, 707 
, 068, 300 : 3, 500 , 300 (2) (2) (2) , 488, 003 , 185 306, 881 
, 700 BR, 7 894, 900 23, 500 325,800 359,700 291, 800 2, 478, 2 3 0) 149, 037 

, 500 , 4 5, 800 3,100 |273, 1 356,000 389,000 310, 800 ; , 64 k 198, 818 

900 ‘ 779, 800 338, 228, 303, 100 334, 200 252, 000 3, 086, 118 i 271, 342 


162, 503 
83, 136 
38, 339 
22, 840 

12 
3 


: First quarter 57, 238, 100 9, 4, 400 ) : (3) (2) 
Second quarte 324, ; 000 , 100 . 3 ( (2) 
Third quarter_.__. me 285, 700 , 800 § (2) 
Fourth quarter. 237, 234, 500 73, 200 A, 2 (2) (2) 

: First quarter 36, 8 232, 200 , 300 
Second quarter --| 382,7 328, 500 £4, 000 3, 700 3 98, 40 90, § 5, 100 
Third qua 346, 39, 300 , 800 

: 03, 700 . 800 
000 800 
58, 100 

A6, G00 

5, 800 


Wownmnrn wr 
ho t~ w 


w 


61, 895 
10, 467 
32, 239 
2, 702 


» 
DPwBuwASSAS- 
ako Zi “ 


June... 
Third quarter 


FEP=SNKVYH LPKMPAPSYsS © 


ete Seeger a 


Fourth quarter 
October. 
November 
December 

: First quarter_- 
January 
February. 
March... 

Second quarter 
April 
May.... 

June 

Third quarter___- 
July_. 

August 
Septem ber 

Fourth quarter____- 
October. _..__ 
November 


PD et a ee et et a 


sor ge 


gogeg* 0g S* "5098 
"to - i 


92, 
102, 


97, 000 92, 000 





1 Excludes temporary units, conversions, dormitory accommodations, 2 Not available. 

trailers, and military barracks; includes prefabricated housing if permanent. § Preliminary 

These estimates are based on (1) monthly building-permiit ts adjust a ar 

for lapsed permits and for lag between permit issuar nd the start o t Revised. 

struction, (2) continuous field surveys in nonpermit-issuing places, an . = ee = , : 

reports of public construction contract uate Note: For a description of these series, see hniques of Preparing Major 
Private construction costs are based on permit valuation adjusted for BLS Statistical Series, BLS Bull. 1168 (1954). 

understatement of costs shown on permit applications. Public construction 

= based on contract values or estimated construction costs for indi- Source: U. 8S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

vidual projects. 
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